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PREFACE. 



The ancient edifices, which adorn the 
banks of the Nile, are now engaging that 
share of public attention, which they 
undoubtedly deserve. The monumental 
history of mankind is, to many, the mojst 
interesting of all investigations, because it is 
often the most certain. The ruins of Italy 
and Greece convey to us a^ conclusive 
evidence of the civilisation of those coun- 
tries, at different epochs, as the pages of 
the most graphic historians. And the 
^stupendous antiquities of Egypt not only 
exhibit to us the power and wealth of the 
Pharaohs, but also furnish us with most 
interesting details of the private life of their 
^ubject& 
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The existing sculptures represent the 
wars and conquests of the Thothmes, 
the Rameses, Shishak, &c.y the offerings 
to, and the representations of the different 
gods they worshipped, together with their 
funereal ritual and other mysteries, and 
they also afford us an interesting and 
detailed representation of the pursuits, 
trades, arts, and amusements of this ancient 
people. Their palaces and temples are 
still the admiration of travellers ; and the 
paintings in their tombs exhibit to us the 
splendid and elegant furniture, which they 
used. Chairs more magnificent than any 
of the present day, luxurious couches, and 
beautiful vases, and services, convey to us 
a correct idea of the opulence and luxury 
of the great and wealthy among them. 

The pictorial decorations are not merely 
evidence of the magnificence of the Egyp- 
tians : their private life is also so faithfully 
and minutely depicted on the walls of the 
sepulchres, that we may, as it were, follow 
them even to the retirement of their 
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country villas, situated on the borders of 
lakes> shaded by dates and doum trees. 
From the works already published, and 
about to be published, particularly Mr. 
Wilkinson's, the literary world will have an 
opportunity of becoming as well acquainted 
with the Egyptians of old as with the 
Greeks or Romans. 

So great an enquiry has arisen within 
the last few years concerning Egyptian 
subjects, that the Author trusts an account 
even of the most retired provinces of that 
remarkable country may have some claims 
to public attention. The monuments of 
the Oasis are undoubtedly less magnificent 
and imposing than the temples of Thebes; 
but the author hopes^ that the peculiar 
situation of them, as isolated by immense 
deserts from the rest of the world, their 
extremely picturesque appearance, the ex- 
traordinary metaphysical sculptures, and 
the very valuable Greek inscriptions which 
he has given, will justify his publishing 
the present volume. 
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The plates are selected from a large 
portfolio of drawings, made by the Author 
with the Camera Lucida, and finished on 
the spot His own narrative might have 
been more acceptable to the scientific 
reader, had he not lost some observations 
concerning the sources, together with a 
small collection of minerals and insects, 
and a few plants collected in the Oasis and 
the Desert 

The temples, bearing upon their walls 
the names of the Persian king Darius, of 
Ptolemy Euergetes ; the Roman emperors 
Claudius, Galba, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
&c., and the very remarkable remains of 
Christian edifices scattered over these 
regions will, he flatters himself, be interest- 
ing to the general reader: and he has 
endeavoured in the narrative to enliven 
the dreariness of his own journey in the 
Desert by a few digressions, which he 
hopes will not be deemed irrelevant 

In the concluding chapters "there is 
little of his own but the chain that binds 
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them.'* The notices of the Oasis of Siwah, 
Bahnasa and Dakkel, are derived from the 
latest and best authorities. The quotations 
from the ancient historians are generally 
given in full, in order that the reader, 
prepared by the perusal of the several 
narratives, may draw his own conclusions. 
It may perhaps be said, that the Author, 
in this portion of his work, has stepped 
beyond the bounds of a mere traveller: 
the attention, however, which he has for 
some years given to these particular sub- 
jects, and his desire of presenting to the 
reader a full account, ancient and modern, 
of the " tufled isles that verdant rise amid 
the Libyan waste," urge him, under the 
hope of a favourable acceptance, to present 
the volume as it is, to his friends and the 
public. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RESIDENCE AT THEBEB. — EGYPTIAN SERPENT CHARMERS. 
— THEIR TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS.— VIEW OF THE 

PLAIN OF THEBES. — TEMPLES. INUNDATION. 

THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN. TOMBS AT GOURNAH 

KARNAK. MOSQUITOES. ROBBERS. — DEXTERITY. 

OF THE ARABS.^ANTIQUIT1E8. SCENERY. TOBiBS 

OF THE kino's. — ORIENTAL LIFE. — RULES FOR DIET. 
— SIESTA. — MR.HAY*S SEPULCHRAL RESIDENCE 

Sefore commencing the description of my 
journey to th6 Oasis Magna, I trust it will not 
be deemed irrelevant to give the reader a 
short account of my habitations and manner 
of living among the antiquities and tombs of 
Thebes, which for five months previously I had 
been studying and delineating. I will introduce 
a few observations, which may not be unprofit* 
able to other travellers ; and a few anecdotes, 
which may perhaps not be uninteresting to the 
general reader. 



2 HOUSE AT THEBES. 

A Stranger in the valley of the i^ile must 
needs submit to many hardships and depriv- 
ations ; but he soon becomes reconciled to the 
sacrifice of the elegances of life, and thinks 
himself fortunate if he can enjoy the advantage 
of visiting those barbarous but interesting re- 
gions, and at the same time retain any Eiuropean 
comforts. 

' A house built by Signor D* Athanasi, a Greek 
gentleman formerly in the employ of Mr. Salt, 
was my head quarters. It was situated in the 
western suburb of the city among the ancient 
tombs, which are now converted into habitations 
by the peasants of Goumah. A Greek named 
Triantafelas, a worthy honest merchant, occupied 
part of the house. Besides accommodation for 
cooking and for my servants, I had two good 
rooms. One of them served as a sleeping and at 
the same time store-room j but this combination 
had its inconveniences, as it attracted around 
my bed swarms of rats, with which almost every 
house in Egypt is infested : and often when they 
seemed to fancy that I was a^ep, I have been 
amused with watching their s<;uabb)es for my 
cheese and maccaroni. 

A few rude chairs, a roughly manufactured 
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table, some shelves for my books and antiquities, 
and a couple of commodious Turkish divans of 
cotton wool covered with a smart English chintz, 
gave a more comfortable appearance to my 
sitting-room. The earthen floors of both 
chambers were covered with clean mats, which 
are more convenient than carpets; as during 
the excessively hot weather, I was enabled to 
create a freshness by having them daily saturated 
with water. 

Compared to the other habitations in the 
village, my house was a little palace; and in- 
deed it was very habitable, though destitute of 
many comforts which in England we should 
consider indispensable requisites. 

Describing my house, I ought also to mention 
that it contained other tenants, which, although 
unpleasant to look at, and disagreeable to live 
with under the same roof, are in reality less 
mischievous than rats. Lizards often of an ex- 
traordinary size were lodged in various comers 
and crevices of the walls. Their natural timidity 
kept them generally out of my sight, and made 
them satisfied with leaving their lurking-places 
only when I was absent from my room; but 
there was one description more bold than the 
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4 SERPENT CHARMERS. 

Others, called boursa, the bite of which is not 
injurious, although its breath is said to be fatal ; 
for, according to the vulgar accounts of the 
Arabs, if it breathes upon food it converts it 
into poison. 

Serpents and scorpions, they say, are hid in the 
innermost recesses of the walls. The Psylli, or 
Egyptian serpent charmers, came to my house one 
day when I was absent, and apparently succeeded 
in attractinga serpent and two scorpions from their 
hiding-places. They afterwards went to a tomb 
where Mr. Bonomi resided, and seemed to charm 
from their holes another serpent and some scor- 
pions ; but failed in enticing a fine serpent 
which Mr. B. kept in a tin case. The lid of the 
case was on this occasion purposely left open ; 
therefore, had their incantations really possessed 
any influence except over the reptiles which 
had been trained to obey their call, this homed 
snake would most assuredly have made its ap- 
pearance. 

Many travellers have believed in the power of 
these jugglers, because they have not succeeded 
in detecting their artifices. I do not pretend to 
understand their tricks; but it seems to me 
highly probable that the serpents and scorpions 
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which they profess to find are only those that 
they have themselves let loose, and which have 
been previously accustomed to be summoned in 
some peculiar manner to receive their food. 
The Psylli engage for a certain sum of money 
to initiate' others into their secrets; that is, so far 
as to render them insensible to poison. They 
mutter over them in Arabic several invocations 
to prophets and saints no one ever heard of be- 
fore, and various prayers in a language which 
has certainly no affinity to any other, and which 
in plain terms would be called gibberish. They 
administer a draught of water, in which they 
mix a powder, and render it more efficacious 
by spitting into it; and a serpent which they 
apply to the stranger*s ear having bit it until 
the blood flow?, he is then declared to be 
initiated into the mysteries of their craft, and 
ever after safe from the venom of serpents, 
scorpions, or any other hurtftd reptiles. 

Whether serpents and scorpions do exist in 
such abundance at Thebes as it is pretended, 
I cannot decide; but I had the comfortable 
satisfaction of knowing that there was one of 
the largest homed snakes I ever saw in Egypt 
secreted probably in the very walls of my bed- 
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6 PLAIN OF THEBES. 

room. I had purchased it as a curiosity^ and 
kept it securely, as I imagined, in a basket 
imder my bed. I intended to preserve it, and 
was only waiting for some spirits of wine which 
I had ordered from Cairo for that purpose ; 
when I found one day, to my great annoyance 
and disappointment, that it had disappeared. 

I enjoyed from the windows of my rooms a 
most magnificent view of the plain of Thebes. 
I could see the pylons forming the entrance of 
the splendid temple of Kamak, villages and 
groves of date trees, the low eastern range of 
mountains, and the towering propylon, lofty 
obelisks, and columns of the temple of Luxor ; 
and, winding around the latter, the broad and 
glorious Nile, animated occasionally by the ap- 
pearance of the diabeas, or more light and 
elegant cangias, with their full-set sails mastering 
its current. 

The great plain of the western bank was 
spread out like an immense lawn before me. 
The brilliancy of the verdure, the golden tints 
of the mellow com, the freshness and richness 
of the various hues, surpassed in brilliancy even 
the green luxuriance of our northern climes. 
The parching effect of the heated atmosphere. 
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and often withering winds, were subdued by the 
regular irrigation of the land; art creating 
there what nature cannot — an almost perpetual 
spring. 

The southern portion of the western plain of 
Thebes is nearly denuded of trees, as if natiue 
was unwilling to screen from our view the mag- 
nificent remains of the wondrous city. The 
splendid temple of Rameses II., called the 
Memnonium, and the vast extent of ruins at 
Medenet Abou, were visible from my window ; 
and also the two celebrated colossal statues, 
fifty-three feet high, proudly situated in the 
centre of the plain, without a single bush, or 
any inhabited building, or even the slightest 
inequality of ground immediately around them, 
to detract in the smallest degree from their 
imposing appearance. 

It was a still more striking sight to see that 
vast portion of the plain of Thebes covered with 
the periodical inimdation, and the waters of the 
Nile insulating these noble monuments of art. 
The northern part of the western plain of 
Thebes is even more luxuriant The cultivation 
there is richer, and the abundance of acacia 
trees produces a pleadingly rural effect 
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8 EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 

The foreground to the splendid view which I 
have attempted inadequately to describe was 
curious, but undoubtedly less pleasing; for 
although it was a portion of that magnificent 
western mountain which is ever the admiration 
of Egyptian travellers, and striking as is the 
contrast of the white calcareous rock above and 
the green verdure beneath, still the objects 
immediately around my house were what an 
antiquarian might easily become reconciled to, 
but which a lover of the picturesque would not 
desire. There was nothing here to be seen 
but the gorgeous tombs of the great of a 
former age, converted into the wretched abodes 
of squalid poverty ; mummy pits and violated 
sepulchres, not unlike to though far more 
numerous than burrows in a rabbit warren j 
together with so many mounds of rubbish, 
tumuli of excavators, strewed with the rags and 
bones of the embalmed, that the ancient se- 
pulchres of the Egyptians may almost be said to 
have been turned inside out. 

Nevertheless, it was a magnificent landscape j 
and many a delightful hour have I passed, ailer 
the engrossing labours of the day, smoking the 
refreshing pipe, and gazing upon the unpa- 
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ralleled scene before me, so rich in associations 
of the past ; musing upon its still splendid local- 
ities illumined with the gorgeous effulgence of 
an oriental sunset, — the distant hills, pylons, 
columns, and statues lighted up with its rays ; and 
noticing the effects of their shadows on the plain. 

While engaged in drawing and studying the 
antiquities on the eastern bank of the Nile, I 
took up my abode in one of the small chambers 
in the great propylon of Kamak. Herodotus 
says the Egyptians slept on high towers to 
escape the mosquitoes. The height of the great 
pylon of Kamak did not, however, protect me 
from the largest and most venomous of that 
tormenting race which I ever had the mis- 
fortune to encountier. A net not fceing sufficient 
protection, I was obliged every night to make 
explosions of gunpowder in my room, as the 
only successful method of obtaining the ne- 
cessary sleep after the fatigues of the day. 

Besides this war with the mosquitoes, I had 
also cause to fear during my long sojourn at 
Kamak the approaches of more formidable 
enemies. I had taken the precaution to es- 
tablish a guard of two men, being told that 
thieves abounded in the neighbourhood. My 
* B 5 
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sentrieS) by firing their guns, at all events plun- 
dered me of my rest two nights successively^ 
They said that they had seen robbers; but I 
suspected that the alarm was merely a trick on 
their part, to prove to me their vigilance, to 
gain additional backsheesh, to convince me that 
they were not alwap asleep, and to impress 
upon my mind the necessity of maintaining a 
standing army. 

The third and last time, however, that I was 
roused in this manner, I saw a man running 
over the plain, and they told me that several 
others had vanished amongst the ruins ; but 
I was astonished at observing that the thief, 
who was still visible in his flight, was totally 
unarmed, h&Sig without a spear, sword, or 
gun. I was thus convinced that what the 
Arabs said concerning them was true ; that the 
only evil there was any reason to apprehend 
from such marauders was their availing them- 
selves of the opportunity when my guards and 
servants might be asleep to steal into my room, 
and carry off any article that was portable. 

They tell extraordinary tales of these men 
carrying away by stealth even large boxes and 
packages* We read in the Arabian Nights of 
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Orientals creeping into tents and rooms, and of 
their ingenuity in escaping detection. The 
children of Ishmael are still fiunous for similar 
dexterity j and when from extreme poverty, or 
to escape being made soldiers, they fly to the 
desert and are forced to seek a subsistence by 
becoming thieves, they undoubtedly display 
great aptitude for the craft. 

Notwithstanding these little inconveniences, 
I prefer Kamak as a residence. It is much 
more agreeable to live among the ruins, than 
in the midst of a dirty Arab village such as 
Goumah. 

The view from the propylon was, in truth, 
magnificent Numerous pylons towering even 
above the lofty palm trees, forests of columns of 
prodigious size, spiring obelisks, colossal statues, 
sphinxes, granite sanctuaries, and endless piles of 
wonderftil and curious ruins covered with sculp- 
tures of battles and mythological subjects, were 
immediately before me. But I must refrain 
from descanting on this extraordinary scene, 
though it is impossible for me even to allude to 
my residence at Thebes, without expressing 
how glorious a sight it is for an antiquarian to 
have ever before his eyes such wonderful 
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remains of ancient art, to enjoy them in solitude, 
to ramble for hours among their mazes, and not 
to meet a living thing except occasionally a 
solitary fox or jackall. 

In addition to the antiquities, the country 
itself at Kamak is beautiful. The pahn tree 
grows more luxuriantly there than on the 
western side. The picturesque groups of this 
graceful tree, the bright and rich verdure in the 
plain, and in the distance the river and the great 
western mountain of Thebes, with its bright- 
yellow, red, and white tints, added greatly to 
the pictorial effect of the dilapidated temples. 

When engaged among the tombs of the kings, 
I resided in the sepulchre of Rameses V. 
which is very comfortable, particularly during 
the summer months, as there is then invariably 
in such a place a refreshing coolness. 

Having described the accommodations which 
Thebes affords to travellers, I will briefly men- 
tion the manner of living there. Generally 
before sunrise, my Arab boy used to come into 
my bed-room. " e'Shams, Effende ; e'Shams, 
Effende *' — The sun, sir, the sun ; as he was 
always reproved if he called me long after 
sunrise. Others soon followed with a cup of 
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hot strong coffee and a pipe. To use the ex- 
pression in the East, ** having drunk ** both, and 
also taken a more substantial English breakfast, I 
mounted my ass, and rode to a tomb or temple. 
Having allowed my beard to grow, I had not the 
pain and labour of shaving ; and as the donkeys 
in these regions are infinitely more sprightly 
than in Europe, and mine as active though not so 
well taken care of as Scheherezade's Sprightly, 
an hour after sunrise I was enabled to commence 
my labours, sometimes standing over the camera 
lucida table, otherwise squatted on a carpet, and 
finishing the outlines made with the instrument. 
The latter position was of course more agree- 
able, as standing is rather pamful in a hot 
climate : besides the pencil in my hand was no 
obstacle to having between my lips the amber 
mouthpiece of the shibouk ; and really a pipe 
of high.flavoured mild Gible tobacco (disgust- 
ing as the habit of smoking may be in Europe), 
is in these regions an inexpressible comfort. 
As the Arabs say, it reconciles you to fate, 
sooths down the little asperities of life, and 
endows you with powers to build more castles 
and light airy structures, than even all the talent 
of our British architects. 

♦ B 7 
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At twelve I dined. For the information of 
those of my readers who may visit the burning 
shores of Africa, I will mention the rules for 
diet, which I have experienced it to be prudent 
to attend to. The traveller should pay great 
attention to the state of his pulse. If languid, 
he may indulge in a more generous diet ; but 
generally great abstemiousness is necessary, if 
he wishes to preserve himself from the injurious 
effects of constant exposure to the excessive 
heat. I found it advisable to live almost en- 
tirely on fowls ; and except a glass of light 
French wine, I drank no other beverage than 
water. Milk and eggs should be used with 
caution. Rice and Italian maccaroni are well 
adapted to the climate; and if a traveller is 
fortunate in the choice of his cook, he will not 
say, that an Arab pillof is a bad dish. 

The water of the Nile agrees with every 
person ; and however hot the day may be, it is 
better to drink it cold and pure than to mix it 
with brandy. When cooled in the porous 
goolahs, no draught can be more wholesome or 
more delicious ; nor have I ever heard of a 
single instance of the use of it producing any 
injurious effects. It is imprudent to make any 
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excursion, or even take a short walk, without 
being accompanied by a boy carrying two gooUahs 
of water, one for his master and another for him- 
self. The desire to drink is always produced by 
the slightest exertion ; and there is perhaps no 
region where thirst is more insupportable, or so 
rapidly fatal to the sufferer. 

It is the custom of the East to sleep at the 
least half an hour after dinner. I think this is a 
beneficial practice; but at all events it produces 
great discontent in the establishment if you 
deviate from this oriental observance, as your 
servants will be loth to relinquish the enjoyment 
of their usual siesta. After this repose of half 
an hour on the luxurious divan in my house or 
tent, or when I dined amongst the ruins on a 
Turkish carpet under the shade of a temple 
or grove of palm trees, I clapped ^my hands*, 
and at the well-known call my servants again 
brought me a cup of coffee and a pipe. Thus 
refreshed, I resumed my labours with the 
pencil. 

After drawing almost from sunrise to sunset, 
I spent the evenings in reading and writing. 

* This manner of calling the servants is often mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights, and is still general among the Turks. 
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Sometimes Mr. Hay, who was at Thebes during 
the whole time of my residence there, smoked 
his pipe with me ; and on Sunday, which, though 
we had no church to go to, we invariably made 
a day of rest, I dined with him. On Thursday 
evenings also the artists and travellers at Thebes 
used to assemble in his house, or rather tomb 
I should call it ; but never was the habitation of 
death witness to gayer scenes. Though we 
wore the costume, we did not always preserve 
the gravity of Turks ; and the saloon, although 
formerly a sepulchre, threw no gloom over our 
mirth. The still remaining beautiful fragments 
of the painted roof were illuminated by the blaze 
of wax-lights ; and the odour of the mummies 
had long before been dispelled by the more 
congenial perfume of savoury viands. 

Notwithstanding the great civilisation of the 
ancient Egyptians, I question whether their divans 
were more comfortable, their tobacco (or their 
substitute for it, for of tobacco they could have 
had none) better, or their fare more relished, 
than that of my fnend Mr. Hay. We were all 
fond of the arts, and had proved our devotion to 
antiquarian pursuits by sacrificing for a time 
Europe and its enjoyments, to prosecute our 
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researches in this distant land. Our convers- 
ation therefore never flagged ; and assuredly I 
reckon, not among the least happy hours of 
my life, the evenings I spent in the tomb at 
Thebes. 

As my journey to the Oasis commenced from 
Thebes, I have been tempted to notice a few 
incidents of my sojourn there, and to pay this 
slight homage to its magnificence. I have avoided 
however giving a description of the antiquities, 
as such a subject would require a volume : but 
since the public may perhaps be more curious 
to know how I lived than what I saw there, I 
conceive this slight sketch will not be unin- 
teresting, and may perhaps stimulate others to 
follow our example, and bring to England addi- 
tional portfolios of drawings; for I may truly 
say, that, were a man to serve at Thebes an 
apprenticeship of seven years to the study of 
archaeology, he would never want employment. 
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CHAP. II. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY. — ADVANTAGE OF A 

KNOWLEDGE OF MEDICINE. DESCRIPTION OF THE 

CARAVAN. — EXCITEMENT OF TRAVELLING. — DESIRE TO 
SEE AN OASIS. — ROBBERS. — GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 

— ADVENTURES WITH ROBBERS. AMUSING PROCES- 
SION. — TRAVELLING ON DROMEDARIES. — DESCRIPTION 
OF AN ARAB VILLAGE. HABITS OF THE PEASANTS. 

ARAB SALUTATIONS. HAREMS. COSTUMES. — 

WANT OF CLEANLINESS. BEAUTY OF EGYPTIAN 

VILLAGES. 

Having agreed vnth Mr. Hay and Mr. Cather- 
wood to penetrate in company to the Oasis 
magna, we made all necessary preparations for 
our departure. Not knowing whether the bread 
in the Oasis was of wheat or dourah, whether 
the inhabitants of such a sequestered place even 
knew how to make bread, or at all events such 
as would be palatable to our European taste, we 
took the precaution to furnish ourselves with a 
large supply. A Greek woman in the village of 
Goumah makes the best bread at Thebes, and, 
indeed, such as is not surpassed in any country ; 
and we converted the excellent muffins of this 
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worthy woman into biscuit, by simply ordering 
them to be baked a second time. 

A supply of water for the desert is generally 
carried in geerbahs, which often discolour it, 
and sometimes give it a disagreeable taste. To 
save ourselves from being obliged to drink this 
unpleasant beverage, we adopted a plan, which 
I strongly recommend to those who purpose 
journeying in the deserts. We filled several 
dozens of bottles with water of the Nile, which 
had been carefully filtered ; and having sealed, 
we packed them in wicker baskets, with a di- 
vision between each, to prevent the motion of 
the camels from breaking them. We thus se- 
cured for ourselves excellent water. It was, 
indeed, daily half boiled by the sun ; but, when 
exposed to the air in the porous gooUah, it soon 
became as cool, as if it had been iced. 

During a day's journey on camels exposed to 
the tropical sun, the traveller constantly requires 
water to moisten his lips, if not to satisfy his 
thirst. The Arabs make use of leather bottles, 
called zimzimeahs, which have this disadvan- 
tage, that the water is never cool. We used, on 
the contrary, goollahs, covering them with bags, 
to prevent their being broken, 
c 2 
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Besides this supply of bread and water, the 
two great requisites for the desert life, we had a 
good provision of tea, coffee, sugar, candles, 
tobacco, wine, maccaroni, rice, mishmish (pre- 
served apricots) ; not forgetting a small box of 
medicines, as the district we were going to is 
considered to be very unhealthy. 

It is not advisable for any one to travel in the 
East without a medicine chest, and sufficient 
confidence in his knowledge of its contents, to 
attempt the cure of himself and servants in or- 
dinary cases. Indeed, I should advise any one 
going into those regions, to study medicine be- 
fore he left Europe ; as he would certainly derive 
great advantage from even a slight acquaintance 
with it The superiority of his judgment over 
that of uncultivated peasants alone gives him 
the power to do much good ; and as the most 
implicit faith is reposed in his skill and prescrip- 
tions, if he be but acquainted with the chief me- 
dicines, and is aware when and how they are to 
be administered, he has the means, at least, of 
saving the lives of others, and consequently 
preserving their families from distress. 

He will not, perhaps, receive many thanks for 
his trouble; since the Arabs conceive, that, as a 
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matter of course, Europeans should endeavour 
to relieve them when suffering from sickness; 
and, as this does not cause their physicians any 
bodily labour, they see no reason why they 
themselves should be so profuse in their expres- 
sions of gratitude. I once heard a peasant, to 
whom I had given some medicine, say to his 
friend, " Fate has thrown this Frank in my 
way, Allah uckbar (God is great). Inshallah 
buckarah taip (God willing, to-morrow I shall 
be weU).*' 

We experienced some little difficulty in pro- 
curing the necessary number of camels, and a 
guide. After a delay of a few days, the arrange- 
ments were completed ; and on the afternoon of 
the 13th, all was ready for our departure. We 
mounted at my house, each person selecting his 
dromedary. I had never rode one before ; and 
if I could then have had the option, I should 
have infinitely preferred a horse. My friends 
understanding the points of a dromedary better 
than myself, selected one for me ; which, although 
rather rough in his paces, I had no occasion af- 
terwards to be dissatisfied with. The animals 
were not fimiished with regular dromedary 
saddles ; and as none could be procured nearer 
c 8 
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than Cairo, we were obliged to be content with 
pack-saddles, which are oftener used for dead 
than living weights, for merchandise rather than 
travellers. The Turks, however, sometimes ride 
on them ; and, covered with our cushions and 
carpets, they were more comfortable, perhaps, 
than the others. My arms, gun, sabre, and 
pistols, were attached to this vast apparatus 
of a saddle; and two baskets, containing my 
clothes and drawing materials, balanced each 
other at the sides. From the saddle-bow hung 
a bag containing a goollah of water, some biscuits, 
a pipe, and a pouch of tobacco. 

A good rider of the dromedary maintains his 
seat entirely by the art of preserving his 
balance, crossing his legs in front, his right foot 
hanging over the animal's left shoulder, and 
vice versS ; no stirrups are used. 

Our caravan was rather formidable. Mr. H. 
had a Maltese dragoman and two Arab servants. 
Mr. C. had one, and I had two Arabs. Our 
party, therefore, consisted of nine persons well 
armed, independent of the Habeer (guide), 
and eight Arabs, which we had hired. Some 
of the camel men were peasants of the Nile ; 
others were of the Ababde tribe. 
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We drank success to our journey before 
starting^ and were all in excellent spirits ; for, 
notwithstanding our attachment to the ruins of 
Thebes, that love of change, which is deeply 
implanted in the breast of man, delighted us 
with the reflection, that we were going to see 
other regions and other antiquities, and that our 
journey would probably be useful to the cause 
of science: for, although the Oasis had been 
visited by several Europeans, correct and full 
delineations had never yet been taken of the 
interesting remains which it contains. 

I must confess I felt also a strong curiosity 
to see what an Oasis really is. I had seen 
numerous islands in seas and lakes ; and I fully 
believed the possibility of similar islands existing 
in the vast ocean of sand, on whose margin I 
had been so long residing : but I longed to wit- 
ness the state and appearance of such islands, 
surrounded by an interminable waste, and cut off 
from the rest of the world by the most destruc- 
tive of seas. I wished to behold the inhabitants 
of such remote districts ; and I was still moie 
anxious to know what traces of former civil- 
isation could exist in such fearful wilds. 

Mrs. Hay and Mr. Bonomi accompanied us to 
* c 4 
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the Birket Habou ; and then, with a thousand 
wishes for our safe return, took leave of us. As 
the inundation had not yet abated, the cultivated 
land between Thebes and Erment was covered 
with water, which gave to that always unin- 
teresting road a still more desolate appearance. 

After passing a small temple built by Adrian, 
we observed on the skirt of the desert a band of 
eighteen men, whom the Arabs stated to be 
robbers ; but they gave us no imeasiness, as our 
caravan was quite as numerous and better armed 
than they were. These men are driven to this 
desperate course of living, in order to escape 
from the soldiers of the Pasha, who hunt, as if 
they were pursuing wild beasts, the young and 
able-bodied peasants to recruit the army, and 
the old men to force them to return to their 
villages, from which they have fled to avoid 
extortions. 

Those who, from their age, are considered 
unable to endure the fatigues of a campaign, 
but who are not too old to work, are compelled 
to submit to a rate of taxes, which absorbs every 
para that their land produces. Some who have 
personal property, the representatives of families 
once rich, are able to exist by annually sacri- 
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ficing a portion of it ; but when this, generally a 
scanty stock, fails them, they have no other 
resource except to flee into the mountains, or to 
obtain by treachery and deceit those necessaries 
which their mere industry does not enable them 
to procure. Several of these bands are as- 
sembled in the desertis, near different villages on 
the banks of the Nile, not always with the 
intent to plunder, but sometimes rather for the 
sake of protecting themselves against the attacks 
of the soldiery, while their kinsmen or families 
in the villages furnish them at night-time with 
provisions. Many of the Goumah peasants 
when pursued, plunge into the tombs. It is 
very rarely that the Turks have the courage to 
follow them into those dark recesses. Some of 
them had taken refuge during the time of my 
residence, amongst the brick ruins and ancient 
temples at Medenet Abou. One day, when I 
was drawing the antiquities there, a party of 
them joined me. A servant that I had in 
attendance, told me their characters as they 
approached. They gave the usual salutation of 
" Saba el keer," (good morning,) and sat down 
before me on the ground. 

Afler some time one of them went away, and 
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shortly afterwards, I heard the report of a gun. 
He returned with a hare which he had killed, 
and offered to sell it to me. I agreed to give 
him a piaster for it ; but as it occurred to me 
that the sight of my purse, although not a heavy 
one, might tempt them, and conceiving it not 
impossible, that they might wish to know 
whether I had any thing about me worth taking 
by force, I professed that I had no money, and 
asked my servant to pay them the piaster. 
" What,*' said they in a whisper to my servant, 
*• has the Effende no floos in his pocket ? ** 
*• Mafeesh, (none,)" said my man ; " he always 
leaves his at home.'' I was however in the 
custom of carrying a little money about me, to 
purchase any antiquities offered me for sale. 

They asked my servant whether some Turkish 
soldiery who had been in the village, were still 
there ; and after waiting about an hour (during 
which time I quietly introduced them with 
the camera lucida into the foreground of my 
drawing), they without saying one word to me 
or I to them, took their departure, remarking 
only to my servant, that they wondered I was 
not tired with standing and drawing so long. 
I had my sabre and gun close by me; arms 
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which they must have been glad to have pos- 
sessed, but which they showed no sort of 
intention or desire to take to themselves. 

The visit of some of these men to Mr. Hay, 
one day while he was drawing, was a little 
more alarming. As it was not known at the 
time, that the robbers had chosen these ruins for 
their hiding-place, he was, as usual, unarmed. 
They expressed their surprise to Mr. Hay's 
servant, that his master should have no arms. 
" Ohr* said the man, very cunningly, "my master 
has a terrible weapon in his pocket, a small 
pistol, capable of killing a dozen men without 
being reloaded.** A pistol with seven barrels, 
belonging to Mr. C, was considered by the 
Arabs who saw it, as a most formidable weapon ; 
and the fame of it was widely spread in the 
valley of the Nile. 

The robbers -talked to Mr. Hay's servant on 
indifferent subjects ; at last one of them coolly 
remarked, that they were about to murder in 
the evening the Sheakh of Beirat, who had 
attempted to take them for soldiers. Mr. H. 
then thought it high time, if not for his own 
security, at all events for the preservation of 
this man's life, to give the alarm. He therefore 
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sent his servant to Gonmah, and immediately 
the whole village was in arms. 

I was engaged at the time drawing in a tomb, 
and was not aware of the circumstance until one 
of my servants informed me, that Mr. H. was 
fighting with robbers. I hastened to join him ; 
but before I reached Medenet Abou, I met 
Mr. H. attended by a crowd of peasants return- 
ing home in triumph. Several Sheakhs, on their 
horses, led the procession : having met no 
enemy to fight with, they were now going 
through the evolutions of a mock battle, throw- 
ing the jereed, and exhibiting their skill in 
horsemanship. Mr. Hay and his artists, sur- 
rounded by some scores of peasants, followed ; 
and that nothing might be wanting to complete 
the scene, the tambours of the village were put 
in requisition; and so great was the din of 
tongues and music, that I could scarcely hear 
Mr. H., as he informed me of the cause of this 
coiAmotion in the peaceful village. The highest 
moimds of rubbish in the plain were covered 
with women and children, enjoying the sight ; 
and I must not forget to mention my fellow 
lodger, Triantafelas, the Greek, whom I have 
already introduced to the reader. He is an im- 
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mensely stout man, and was mounted, as usual, 
on his light but spirited donkey. The noise of 
the music and the clamour of the multitude had 
such an effect on his fiery steed, that its master 
was unable to restrain its ardour. It was an ab- 
surdly ridiculous scene to see this light little 
animal running away with the huge collossal 
Greek ; his natural great bulk being in appear- 
ance increased by his long flowing garments 
inflated by the wind. 

We halted at ten o'clock under a large acacia 
about an hour's ride from Risigat, the village 
where we purposed passing the night. I was 
delighted to descend from my dromedary. Un- 
accustomed as I was to its pace, and partly from 
the little exercise I had taken the previous 
five months, the jogging seesaw crawl of this 
unwieldy animal seemed to have disturbed every 
bone in my body. I comforted myself, however, 
with the hope, that I should soon become re- 
conciled to the motion ; or that, at all events, I 
had the alternative of walking. The latter, in- 
deed, was not a very comfortable reflection, as 
our path lay over burning sands and under a 
scorching sim, the thermometer the greatest 
part of the day averaging nearer to a hundred 
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than ninety degrees. When my servant had 
spread a carpet and cushions under the tree, I 
wrapped my cloak around me ; and my fatigue 
being greater than even my aches and pains, I 
was soon fast asleep. Mr. H. and Mr. C. 
seemed to feel this novel effect of the dromedary 
as sensibly as myself, particularly Mr. C. who had 
been previously indisposed ; but, as is usual on 
such occasions, none of us uttered any com- 
plaints. Refreshed with tea and a sound nap, 
we proceeded to Risigat, and there pitched our 
tents. 

14fth Oct 1832, Risigat. — In describing Ri- 
sigat, I will avail myself of the opportunity of 
giving the reader a general idea of the villages 
on the banks of the Nile. An Arab village, if 
rarely picturesque, presents often a rural and a 
pleasing scene. The habitations are small hovels, 
built of imbaked bricks, partly covered with a 
plaster of black alluvial soil of the Nile, manure, 
and straw; and are generally without a first floor. 
They have often no other aperture for admitting 
the light, than the door; and are, therefore, not 
unfrequently dark, as well as filthy. The roofi 
are flat, and formed of beams of wood, generally, 
the palm tree, covered over with dourah stalks. 
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and sometimes earth. There is often a line of 
palm branches or dourah stalks around the 
margin of the roof, which gives it a terrace-like 
appearance. 

During the summer months the peasants sleep 
on these roofi ; their bed is generally a simple 
mat, with the occasional luxury of a sheep-skin. 
They have no pillows, nor do they ever imdress, 
but merely wrap themselves in their shawls. 
Their feet and legs are often exposed, but they 
never omit covering their faces entirely with 
the melayah. This custom prevents their suf- 
fering so much from ophthalmia, as by habitual 
exposure to the night-air they otherwise would, 
and particularly during the season of the inun- 
dation. 

The Sheakhs and villagers sometimes receive 
visiters on the roofs of the houses, an Oriental 
custom mentioned in Scripture. I have occa- 
sionally witnessed these visits; and, as their 
salutations are curious, and will give the reader 
a good idea of Arab courtesy, it may not be 
uninteresting to mention some of their salaams. 
The Arabs have an infinity of compliments, but 
there are some which are rarely, if ever, omitted. 
On entering the house of his fiiend, the visiter 
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says, ** Salaam Aleycam," (Peace with you, 
brother,) at the same tune raising his right hand 
to his left breast ; or if his host be of higher 
rank than himself, pkcing his second finger 
upon his lips, and then upon his forehead. The 
host replies, " Aleycam e'Salaam rachmad Allah 
wah barrakato, " (Brother, peace be to you, and 
the mercy and blessing of God be upon you.) 
A short pause then ensues, durmg which the 
host examines the appearance and dress of his 
visiter, who is at the same time engaged in ob- 
serving the different persons in the room, 
strangers, and servants ; and, if he has a &vour 
to ask, in finding out from the physiognomy of 
his host, whether the moment is propitious, 
or as they say, whether the day is black or 
white ; as " Jacob beheld the countenance of 
Laban, and, behold, it was not towards him as 
before.'* 

This pause is sometimes broken by expressions 
such as, " Kaif kaifak?'* (How are you?) " El 
ham doo lillah,'* (Praise be to God,) says the 
host. " Taip een?" (Is it well with you?) is 
brought in repeatedly, whenever there is too 
long a pause ; and when the visiter is at a loss 
what else to say, to ingratiate himself with 
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the host, " Allah yesellimak" (May God 
preserve you) is the answer. 

The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then pause, and puff— and speak, and pause again. 

COWPBR. 

If the visit is to a sheakh, his servants bring 
in coffee ; one bears a tray, on which are small 
fingans, of the shape of egg cups, and the 
smoking hot beverage in the vase, in which it 
has been boiled. A pipe is also presented to the 
visitor, the sheakh saying, "^Tofuddal'* (partake). 
The peasant, before taking the pipe, touches his 
lips and forehead with his finger. After a few 
whiffs, the host says, " Wahashtineh'* (You 
have deserted us). " Allah la wahashminak ** 
(May God never desert you), sa3rs the insinuat- 
ing guest.* 

The women are sometimes present at these 
visits to their husbands, and occasionally con- 

* Mr. Lane, in his valuable and most correct work on 
the modem Egyptians, has described these salutations and 
several of the customs mentioned in this chapter. The few 
observations which I have made on this subject were written 
long before the publication of that interesting work. 
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verse with the visitors, when they are intimate 
friends; but they generally keep their feces 
covered, or nearly so, with their melayahs. The 
women pay visits to each other, but never re- 
ceive any male visitors during their husband's 
absence ; if such attempt to enter the house, 
when the master is not at home, his wives close 
the doors, and shout " Harem, harem,'* most 
vociferously. 

The dress of the poorest peasants consists of a 
pair of drawers, which reaches below the knee ; 
over which they wear a long gown (in Arabic, 
soof or zaboot) of coarse woollen brown stuff, 
like a carter's frock, but open from the neck 
to the waist, with very wide long sleeves, which 
they used always to manufacture themselves; 
but the Pasha, to promote his mad scheme of 
making Egypt a manufecturing country, has 
endeavoured by his prohibition to deprive them 
of this resource. They have, moreover, a pair of 
common red slippers and a white scuU-cap, 
which is the only protection of their shaved 
heads. Those who are in more easy circum- 
stances, wear coarse linen shirts and linen frocks 
of the same form, died blue; and over their 
cotton scull-caps, a tarboush or cap of red cloth. 
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The more affluent have a white and often fine 
muslin turban, twisted in horizontal folds around 
their caps, and when young, have their ere, or 
gown, tightened at the waist with a woollen 
shawl. A spear as long as himself, a dagger 
fastened above his elbow, and a charm attached 
to a twisted leather thong or blue silk cord, 
which, drawn up his sleeves and crossing be- 
tween the shoulders, hangs under his left arm, 
complete the costume of a village beau. 

The women, when very poor, wear a long 
blanket, which they twist round their persons 
very picturesquely. Others have long gowns 
shaped like the men's, and of the same ma* 
terials j but those who can afford it, have linen 
gowns, dyed blue, and a melayah, which, when 
they go out, they put on very gracefully, and in 
such a manner as to screen their feces from the 
gaze of strangers. Their carriage is engaging, 
and they are generally feithful and affectionate 
wives J but their housekeeping is by no means 
of a cleanly or provident description — to take 
no thought for the morrow is practically their 
system. They grind between a couple of 
stones, plundered perhaps from some neigh- 
• D 2 
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bouring ruin, merely as much grain as will 
suffice for their mid-day and evening meals. 
They possess neither broom nor brush, nor any 
substitute for them ; nor do they make any 
attempt to clean their hovels, and render them 
comfortable. Custom, and their religion, enforce 
the observance of certain personal ablutions ; 
but as no law obliges them to wash their gar- 
ments, they seldom endeavour to give them a 
more cleanly appearance. 

Some of the houses have a first floor, which 

is made use of either as a divan or sleeping. 

room, approachable only by a rude, steep, and 

straight flight of mud steps. The hovels are 

generally crowded together; but in the small 

villages, such as Risigat, they are more detached, 

and sometimes even picturesquely grouped. 

The beauty, however, of an Arab village depends 

almost entirely on the luxuriant groves of 

graceful palm trees which surround it The 

variety of the tints, the symmetry of the 

branches, hanging gracefidly like the feathers of 

the ostrich, and the constant freshness of the 

foliage, give a peculiar charm to these trees ; 

and when they are agitated by the breeze, their 
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rustling noise is as the gentle murmuring of a 
stream : well may the Arabs delight in reposing 
imder their shade. 

The banks of the Nile consist of a succession 
of rich plains of unequal width, dotted with 
little groves of palm trees, and every grove 
hides a village. The fig sycamore tree is 
occasionally met with; and in some places, 
particularly near Dendera, the fan-leaved palm, 
the beautiful doum tree, is also seen; and 
the Mimosa nilotica, the sweet-smelling acacia, 
every where abounds. The groves, animated 
with innumerable flocks of turtle-doves, pigeons, 
and oflen more rare birds, are surrounded with 
cultivated land, sometimes covered by the inun- 
dation insulating the village and its woods; 
and on the retiring of the waters, or at other 
seasons by the labour of irrigation, clothed 
with the richest verdure and most luxuriant 
crops. 
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CHAP. III. 

VISIT FROM THE KAT8HEP OF RISIGAT. -— HIS ASTONISH- 
MENT AT AN ENGLISH BREAKFAST. — TURKISH WASHING 

APPARATUS. THE KATSHEF's DINNER. ORIENTAL 

CUSTOMS. TURKISH FONDNESS FOR WINE. THE 

KATSHEF's INTERESTED CONDUCT. -*- PASSAGE OF THE 

DESERT. — ARAB GUIDE STONES. DEAD CAMELS. 

— LOSS OF WATER. — KNAVERY OF MY ARAB SERVANT. 
— FAWN-COLOURED APPEARANCE OF ANIMALS IN THE 
DESERT. — AN ARAB CROSSING THE DESERT ALONE. 

We found this morning, that we should be 
obliged to remain here until to-morrow, Mr. H» 
having sent a courier to Goumah for some 
tilings which he had left behind, at our setting 
out on the expedition. 

The Katshef of Risigat paid us a visit before 
we had breakfasted. Our tents not being in 
order, we had our carpets arranged under the 
shade of some palm trees. The Katshef was 
rather a common-looking person; but as he 
seemed civil and anxious to oblige, we invited 
him to breakfast with us. He accepted our 
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invitation, but it was exceedingly amusing to 
see his dismay at our fare. 

Before we commenced, he eyed with anxious 
curiosity the paraphernalia of our breakfast- 
table. The cups, saucers, plates, knives and 
forks, white cloth, &c., evidently puzzled him 
exeedingly ; but like a true Turk, to preserve 
his dignity, and for fear of giving offence, he 
made no remarks. His astonishment at the 
black and green stuff we put into the teapot, 
and llie quantity of water we poured upon it, 
was very conspicuous; but when we offered 
him a cup of the dark-coloured liquor, he seemed 
quite astounded. The politeness of the Turk 
prevented his declining it, but I noticed that he 
had not the courage io taste the beverage* 
We then gave him some cold fowl, which also 
he took, but did not touch, conceiving, I 
presume, that it was necessary to follow our 
example, and eat it with a knife and fork ; in- 
struments which he might have seen, but had 
doubtless never used. He sat watching us tak- 
ing our break&st, but could not be induced to 
taste any thing, exc^t a little bread. He made 
not a sin^ remark; but I observed, that he 
was evidently confounded at the jught of the 
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cup after cup we drank of the black water. He 
remained with us several hours ; examined our 
guns, sabres, and marvelled greatly at Mr. C.*s 
pistol with seven barrels. 

Before taking leave, he pressed us so much to 
dine with him that we consented, having no 
excuse to make, as we were obliged to remain 
in the place the whole day. He sent us horses 
to convey us to his house, which was, of course, 
the largest in the village. The room he re- 
ceived us in was on the first floor: the only 
furniture it contained, consisted of a few old 
carpets, spread over a low brick divan, which 
extended the full length of the chamber. After 
pipes and coffee had been presented to us, the 
Katshef said that dinner would not be ready for 
some time, and that he should leave us to take 
a nap on the divans. This was really an act of 
kindness, as conversation had begun to flag 
most dreadfully. 

The preparations for the feast being at length 
completed, a servant came into the room with 
the tisht or washing apparatus, and to assist in 
performing our ablutions according to the Ma- 
hometan custom. The tisht consists of a shallow 
pewter bason with a very broad brim, and 
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occasionally a stand for soap in the centre. 
The jug containing the water is generally large, 
as the contents have to serve for all the com- 
pany. Sometimes a dean napkin is given to 
each person ; but the Turks of inferior rank 
are not often so prodigal, making even one 
suffice for a whole party. The servant carries 
the napkin on his left shoulder. With one knee 
on the ground, he presents the tisht first to the 
person they conceive to be of the highest rank 
in the room, who thus honoured, holds his 
hands over it, whilst the servant pours the 
water upon them. The lower part or bason 
of the tisht is covered with a sieve, through 
which the soiled water passes. Soap is always 
used; and the fashion is, to produce as great 
a lather on the hands as possible, while the 
servants pour at intervals clean water from the 
jug. When the Turk has wiped his hands on 
the towel, which he replaces on the servant's 
shoulder, the latter passes on immediately to the 
next in rank, there being no necessity to empty 
the bason, as the soiled water beneath the strainer 
is not visible, and as the person who is washing 
his hands, has no occasion to touch the tisht 
By this Oriental method the hands are never 
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touched by the impure water, fresh water being 
poured over them half a dozen times and even 
oftener, during these quick but effectual ab- 
lutions. The utensils used in some of the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week at Rome, such as 
the washing the pilgrims, &c., are exactly like 
these, except that they are of gold instead 
of pewter, and the manner of using them is 
almost precisely the same : hence, I think, we 
may infer, that this part of the Romish ceremony 
had its origin in the East. 

The dinner was served on the usual round 
Turkish copper tray, tinned by Arabs at about 
a tenth of the price which Europeans would 
charge. The first course consisted of a famous 
piece de resistance^ a large and fat lamb roasted 
whole, and stuffed with rice well-seasoned and 
mixed with raisins. Each person was provided 
with a spoon to help himself to Hie stuffing ; 
but we had no other instrument than our 
fingers, to tear the meat ftom the bones. 

At first, I felt considerable reluctance to tuck 
up my sleeves and stick my nails into the skin, 
flesh, and fat of the dish before me ; but it had 
not been long on the table, before the Turk set 
us the example : besides, hunger on such oc- 
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casions is no bad prompter; and the dish looked, 
as it proved to be, most excellent. 

The apprehension of every evil is worse than 
the reality. I had never eaten before with my 
fingers, but although I do not nor can I ever 
approve of the custom, still I confess, that 
hunger and example will reconcile a man to it : 
and there, as in Europe, he who has seen good 
society, may be distinguished even by his 
manner of eating. The Turk of high rank eats 
with the thumb and two fingers only, out of the 
comer nearest to him of the dish, and takes 
only a small piece at a time : the vulgar Ori- 
ental sticks his whole hand into the dish, tears 
off huge pieces, greases hunself from ear to ear, 
and, what is still more disgusting, attempts to 
clean his filthy fingers with his tongue. The 
right hand only is used in eating. The Turk of 
the present day would consider it as great an 
insult and mark of contempt in his guest using 
the left hand, as the Coptic merchant did in the 
Arabian Nights: but it is necessary to have 
been in the East to understand, why the 
Bagdad merchant's mistress, in the same tale, was 
offended at his taking the cup of wine with the 
left hand, and her being so afflicted as to sicken 
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and die, when she found her lover had lost hisf 
right hand. 

After the lamb, we had several stewed dishes 
which I found more disagreeable to partake of; 
indeed I scalded myself in making the attempt. 
A piece of bread in some degree protected our 
fingers, and enabled us to fish out the small 
morsels into which the meat was divided. A 
large bowl of very good custard was finally 
brought in, a spoon was given to each person, 
and we dipped and dipped again into the dish 
together^ 

The disadvantages of using the fingers must 
be apparent to the reader ; and is in reality a 
mode of eating little more refined, than that 
of pigs feeding together out of the same trough. 
By this Oriental method you have indeed the 
meat quite hot; and as there is assuredly no 
ceremony in eating out of the same bowl, the 
Arabs may well consider it a bond of faith : 
but the greatest advantage that I will allow to it 
is, that the dinner, though consisting often of a 
vast number of dishes, is despatched in an 
extraordinary short time. The Pasha and many 
of the great Turks at Cairo, have adopted the 
European fashion of using knives and forks. 
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The Katshef, like the generality of his country- 
men, is a great friend to the bottle : he C(Hn- 
plained repeatedly, that he had no better 
beverage to offer us than arracke or spirit of the 
country ; and he gave us so many hints that he 
should like to taste our wine, that Mr. IL sent 
for some. 

The Turks of high rank almost invariably 
and openly indulge in wine, except sometimes 
when their residence is in the remote provinces, 
such as at Dongolah, Kordofan, Sennaar, &c., 
where deference for the prejudices of a people 
more superstitious, or rather more observant of 
the ordinances of their religion, prevents their 
openly setting the example of disobedience to 
the law of the Koran. The seclusion, however, 
and perfect privacy of their harems afford them 
the opportunity of gratifying their fondness for 
the fevourite beverage, without losing the esteem 
and respect of the Sheakhs, Cadis, and other 
rigid Mahometans imder their authority. Be- 
sides, as wine is a costly article, they are thus 
saved the expense of introducing it at their 
daily entertainments. The Turks are indeed 
no bad judges of champagne and claret, par- 
ticularly of the former. 
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Owing perhaps to the influence of the wine, 
the Katshef talked politics more freely than is 
the usual custom of the Turks, He is quite of 
the party of the Sultan, as. are many of the 
Turkish officers in Egypt. The Pasha does not 
pay them so bountifully as they desire, nor does 
he allow them so much liberty to enrich 
themselves by their extortions, as they have 
been accustomed to enjoy under less vigilant 
governments. 

After we had smoked our pipes and drunk 
coffee, we went to our tents accompanied by the 
Katshef, who persisted in returning with us. 
His motive for this attention was soon visible. 
He had ^ven us several hints for a present, 
when we were at his house; but without success, 
for we really had nothing that we could spare. 
On our return, we of course asked him to 
smoke a pipe, and take coffee; but we were 
scarcely seated on our divans, when he began to 
beg in the most gross manner. He asked Mr. 
Hay several times for his gun, then he a^ed for 
mine, and in fact for every thing that he saw 
or knew we had with us, without considering 
whether we could spare it or not. He looked 
exceedingly mortified at being refused ; but we 
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felt under no obligation to him, having given to 
his servants twice the value of his dinner, which 
money he would take care to extort from them. 
It is very disgusting to meet with minds so 
ignoble, that they can only show you any fevour 
or civility from the sordid expectation of a 
lucrative return. 

15th Oct 1832. — We left Risigat at ten 
this morning, and shortly afterwards we arrived 
at a canal filled by the inundation. We dis- 
mounted for a short time, and our camels filled 
their natural reservoirs with a supply of water 
for the four days* desert ; in other words, they 
took the drink which was to support them until 
their arrival at the Oasis. 

I felt some reluctance at leaving the valley 
of the Nile, and penetrating into the waterless 
desert That excitement, that buoyancy of 
feeling which generaUy keeps up the spirits of 
travellers when undertaking a fresh journey, 
was not unmixed with some slight apprehensions. 
I was entering on a sea which was as yet 
unknown to me. I had read many exaggerated 
descriptions of the perils and hardships of the 
desert-life. I was as yet unaccustomed to the 
fatiguing pace of the dromedary — ^to the custom of 
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sleeping in tents; and I could not be unmindful 
of the consequences, should any accident cause 
us to fall short of water. The stumbling of a 
camel might burst some of the geerbahs con- 
taining the water of the caravan, or might smash 
some dozens of our stock in the bottles. The 
very difficulties, however, of a journey only 
enhance our enjoyment of it, except we are 
of that advanced age, when ease and comfort 
are almost indispensably requisite. 

We passed through a narrow valley, that had all 
the appearance of being the bed of an immense 
river, and by five we arrived at the foot of the 
range of hills, which form the western boundary 
of this part of the valley of the Nile. After re- 
posing a few minutes under the shade of a rock, 
we scaled the hills, which might, perhaps, be 
400 feet high. I observed, that the rocks con- 
sisted almost entirely of flint stone. At sunset 
we pitched our tents. 

I6th Oct. — Whilst our servants and the Arabs 
were striking our tents, and loading the camels, 
we took a cup of coffee and a piece of breads 
and smoked the morning's pipe on our carpets. 
At six o'clock we commenced the day's journey. 
We passed through several immense plains of 
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flint-stone rock, over which the sand had drifted, 
and was lying in the crevices of the neighbour* 
ing hills ; as we sometimes see snow in the 
mountains of Europe. 

At noon we pitched a tent, to repose from 
the extreme heat, and to breakfast, dose to 
some thoms, which afforded shade to our men 
and pasture to the camels. We observed on the 
bushes an extraordinary chrysalis of some un- 
known insect If water was dug for near this 
place, I think there is little doubt, but that 
without much labour it would be found. 

After two hours rest we set out again, and 
passed several large plains surrounded by conical 
and flat hills, consisting of flint-stone of various 
colours, but principally white, their formation 
almost resembling fortifications* At five o'clock 
we passed a road on our left, which seemed to 
run south west. The Arabs say, that it leads to 
Bernese, a village of the south part of the Oasis : 
and an hour afterwards, we pitched our tents 
under the shelter of a small hill. 

From some of the little eminences dividing 
the large plains, which we crossed to-day, I en- 
joyed views of a vast expanse of desert. There 
is something awfuUy grand in the sight of such a 
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wilderness. The ocean even when troubled, but 
particularly when at rest, excites in us deep and 
pleasurable sensations ; a thousand delightfiil as- 
sociations are connected with it ; and though 
we may dread and fear its perils, our admiration 
of its wonders surpasses every other feeling. 
But the waterless, barren, trackless, dreary, 
waste, deadens the feelings, and throws a gloom 
over our very existence. And when we consider 
how few and narrow are the verdant valleys in 
this vast continent — how limited and confined 
are the little spots inhabited and cultivated by 
man, compared to the thousands of miles of 
sandy, fruitless, oceans, truly we may say with 
Young, 

^ A part how smldl of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man ; the rest a waste ; 
Ilocksy deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands, 
Wild haunts of monsters, poison, sting and death ; 
Such h earth's melancholy map." 

17th Oct. 1835. — We mounted our drome- 
daries this morning two hours before sunrise, 
and passed over several plains of the same 
description, as was mentioned yesterday. We 
reposed for three hours at noon under the shade 
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of our tents, and encamped at sunset This 
morning I deviated from the track, to examine 
some large masses of crystal among the rocks, 
when suddenly I found that the whole caravan 
had disappeared* I must confess, that I felt 
rather alarmed, when I saw myself thus alone, 
as it were, in the wilderness ; but a moment's 
reflection convinced me, that the disappearance 
of my companions was only owing to their 
having passed over the hill, that lay before me. 
It is, however, most imprudent to linger 
behind a caravan, nothing being more easy than 
to miss the track, particularly when a light wind 
has suddenly covered over with sand the traces of 
the camels, or when the hardness of the road 
does not admit of there being any. In difficult 
places of the latter description, the direction is 
often marked by small piles of stones on those 
eminences, which the caravan should pass ; and 
it is the general custom of the Arabs to increase 
these guide stones, by each person contributing 
one to the mass. The road, however, may be 
said to be almost as clearly delineated by the 
white bleached bones of the dead camels, which 
have perished on the journey. The number of 
these remaining b quite extraordinary; and, 
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considering the few caravans that pass this roady 
the quantity of bones can only be accounted for 
by the dryness of the atmosphere, and, conse- 
quently, the length of time required, before they 
are entirely decomposed. Our habeer and camel- 
men assured us, that most of the skeletons were 
the traces of the large caravans of Mamelukes 
and peasants, who fled to the Oasis on the ar- 
rival of the French in Upper Egypt. 

We now find, that we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves at having taken the pre- 
caution to bottle our water, to ensiure to ourselves 
the enjoyment of a wholesome beverage during 
the passage of the desert ; as the water in the 
geerbahs is become quite black, almost like 
ditch water. The camel men are accustomed 
to this nauseous beverage ^ and I perceive, that 
even our servants relish it, from the mere dr- 
circumstance, that, bad as it is, they are allowed 
so little of it. 

The habeer, or guide, is always the captain 
of the caravan, and decides all the disputes^ 
which are constantly arising between the men, 
about the carriage of the provisions, geerbahs, 
tents, &C. He also has charge of the water, 
and distributes it with impartial justice. . Twice 
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in the morning, and twice in the afternoon, a 
geerbah is opened; and a certain portion, as 
nearly as I could guess, about a pint, is given 
to each. As the gourd or measure is wanted 
immediately for another, the Arab takes all his 
portion at a draught; and whatever his thirst 
may be, while he is walking over these burning 
sands and rocks, he is obliged patiently to en- 
dure it until the next drinking time. 

I have my cases, containing the bottles of 
water, carried into my tent every night, and keep 
a regular account of the number. Some two or 
three have been broken during the journey, and 
apparently not by accident. I had strong sus- 
picions of my servant Mustapha. The saddle of 
his camel*, which carried besides himself the 
greatest part of my water, was always wanting 
to be arranged ; and under that plea he was ever 
and anon lingering behind, often until the cara- 
van was out of sight. Some of the Arabs were 
tempted to stay behind in the same way, with a 
camel carrying two geerbahs of water ; and it 

» The only difference between the camel and the dro- 
medary is, that the latter is lighter made, and therefore 
more gentle in it9 paces. The camel may be considered 
as a cart-horse, the dromedary as a racer. 
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was afterwards discovered that a considerable 
quantity had been taken from one of the skins. 
Besides the loss of the water, the caravan was 
thus detained, being apprehensive that they 
might mistake the track. We were, therefore, 
obliged to pass a law, that each servant should 
take care, that his own camel was properly 
saddled ; and that if from neglect of this, or any 
other reason, the caravan was detained on his 
account, the offender should be punished, by 
finishing the day *s journey on foot. 

My man Mustapha was the first to sin, 
prompted by his thirst and the tempting sight of 
the bottles beneath him. He was inclined to be 
insolent, when first the sentence was passed 
upon him ; but after a few hours* walking, he 
became very humble and penitent. At last he 
came up to me, and after walking some time by 
my side, looking at me repeatedly and im- 
ploringly, and then casting his eyes on the 
ground, he asked me if I really intended to be 
so cruel, as to make him walk like the Arabs, 
the camel men, all the day on the hot sands ? 
** Why, Mustapha, I said, are not you an Arab 
also ? and they are honest, but you stayed be- 
hind to steal the water." He answered in lingud 
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Franks which he had learnt at Luxor : — ^^No 
Effende, me non ruba acqua, me non Arab, me 
vostro servo ; Arab sa niente, me sa tutto, me 
non Arab — ma me va morir/' His appeal to 
Mr. H* and Mr* C. was equally eloquent, and 
the expression of his countenance most ludi- 
crously piteous : and as he promised fidthfully to 
sin no more, we consented to mitigate his 
punishment. 

18th October. — We have travelled ten hours 
this day, over the same description of circular 
plains, sometimes bounded by small hiUs, often 
only by the horizon. We have seen in the 
desert not a smgle tree, and scarcely even any 
signs of vegetation, except a few patches of a 
small plant, which I gathered not only for its 
beauty, but also for its solitariness, growing here 
alone in the wilderness. The leaf was almost 
like that of the Pensylvania geranium, and the 
flower is somewhat similar. It grows to the 
height of about three inches. 

We saw to-day a small white bird with black 
tail-feathers. Last night our men caught a light 
&wn-coloured rat : I also found a &wn-coloured 
lizard ; and a second similar to it, but with fiak 
spots. This light fitwn colour is generally that 
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of the animals and insects in the desert, the 
lion, gazelle, antelope, giraffe, and many other 
tenants of the wilderness, have their coats of the 
same tint as the sand. 

Immediately before pitching our tents, we 
passed a curious large plam, bounded by the 
horizon, in which were strata of extremely white 
flint-stone, of such a wavy form, that the plam 
had almost the very appearance of a sea. 

We have passed, as usual, numerous carcasses 
and bones of camels, bleaching on the sand. 
The remains of one we saw that had perished 
more recently; and two vultiu'es were still en- 
deavouring to find a meal upon it. On our 
approach, they flew to a rock close adjoining ; 
and perhaps it was fancy, but they seemed to me 
to eye the condition of our camels most wistfully. 

We were astonished this moming at meeting 
an Arab crossing the desert alone, without 
either a camel or a donkey. Having had an 
attack of fever, he was left behind by his cara- 
van, and now, with a geerbah of water hanging 
on his arm, and some dates and bread in his 
melayah, which served as his provision bag in 
the day-time and his blanket by night, he was 
returning to his home in the valley of the Nile. 
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Such a picture of solitariness and yet enterprise, 
I have rarely witnessed. It was an extraor- 
dinary sight to see him making his way on foot 
over these burning sands, apparently fearless of 
man or beast, heat or fiitigue. It recalled most 
forcibly to my recollection those beautiful lines 
of Wordsworth : — 

'< Thee hath some awful spirit impelled to leare, 
Utterly to desert the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage deare, 
Attended but by thy own Toice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue." 

River Duddon. 

19th. Oct — We mounted our dromedaries 
at six, and in four hours arrived at what had 
appeared to us jQrom a distance to be either a 
great chasm in the plain, or a line of elevated 
groimd, screening as before another more distant 
plain ; but on approaching nearer, we found 
that the extremity of the high level we were 
then traversing, was the summit of the range of 
mountains, called Hagel Bel Badah, the eastern 
boundary of the great valley of the Oasis. 
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CHAP. IV. 

FIRST VIEW OF THE OASIS. — DELIGHT ON ARRIVING 
AT THE WATERING-PLACE. — RUINS OP CHRISTIAN 

EDIFICES. SOURCE OP WATER. MOUNDS OP SAND. 

ROMAN AQUEDUCTS. — VISIT PROM THE SHEAKH AND 

PRINCIPAL INHABITANTS OF THE VILLAGE OP GENAH. 
EXCHANGE OP PRESENTS. 

Every countenance was animated with joy, 
in which even our camels seemed to participate, 
by quickening their pace. We were all glad 
that our present fiitigues were over; but the 
delist of the camel-men and of our servants 
was especially great, as they had been on short 
allowance of bad water for nearly five days. 
They rejoiced, therefore, exceedingly, at seeing 
again an inhabited country, and groves of their 
&vourite palm-trees. 

The view of the Oasis from the summit of 
Hagel Bel Badah, by no means equalled my 
expectations. Let the reader imagine a long 
and broad valley bounded nearly on every side 
by low, and, I might say, horizontal ranges of 
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mountains, and the whole surface of this en- 
closed space, one immense down of light 
moving sand, drifted in some places into the 
form of small hiUs, which seemed to require but 
a slight wind to be again in motion. In this 
fearful valley is a narrow broken chain, a verdant 
thread of little groves of date-trees. No other 
vegetation is visible from the point where we 
stood, except a few shrubs and a little herbage, 
which mark the courses of the waters of the 
different springs, somewhat similar to, but not 
so beautiful and luxuriant as the hedges of our 
brooks in England. The place seemed to me 
not unlike a vast lake of sand, which had rushed 
into the valley, and buried under its waves all 
the former richness and verdure. The streams, 
protected in some measure by the shrubs and a 
few detached groves of palm-trees* alone escaping, 
through their elevated situation, the general 
destruction, and appearing like little islands in 
this sea of barrenness. 

From the summit of the hill above the valley 
of the Nile to this point, the ascent through the 
wilderness has often been perceptible, but not 
very great. The thermometer since we came 
into the desert, has been nearly tlie same every 
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day, 51** or 52** at sunrise, about 86® the extreme 
heat, and 76"^ at sunset. 

• I consider the summit of this range to be 
about 1200 feet above the level of the valley 
below. The surface of the mountain is ex- 
tremely rough ; and has certainly the. appearance 
of being volcanic, consisting of heaps of tu&, 
thrown up as it were by the continued action of 
internal heat, or some great effort of nature. 

The distance from the summit of the moimtain 
into the valley of the Oasis, is about three miles. 
On account of the extreme roughness of the 
road, we were obliged to descend it on foot. 
It took us two hours to reach the plain," which 
would seem to indicate that the mountain is 
higher than I have stated j but it must be taken 
into' consideration, that the path for half of the 
way was level, sometimes even slightly as- 
cending, and that the descent when rapid was 
zigzag. I regret that none of us had a baro^ 
meter. The variation of the thermometer upon 
the higher and lower ground was 7"* ; from 
which we must deduct the usual increase of 
heat between ten o'clock and noon. 

We arrived by four o'clock at a brook of 
water which runs at a short distance below a 
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range of hills, in the centre of the valley, called 
el Gem. We there encamped for the night 

It was interesting to see the delight which 
our Arabs and animals exhibited, each in his par- 
ticular way, on arriving at the water. Without 
being urged, the camels, from experience or 
instinct, quickened their pace, as we approached 
the stream ; and without waiting to be unloaded, 
rushed to the water and took a hearty draught 
They were all very much annoyed with a dis- 
gusting kind of vermis, about the size of a 
caterpillar, that had lodged in their nostrils; but 
by means of the water, blowing at the same 
time through their noses, and shaking their 
heads, they managed to throw off most of their 
tormentors. I could not prevail upon the 
owners of the camels to clear them away. The 
Arabs nourish their camels as cheaply as they 
can, rejoice when there are a few thorns and 
bushes to save the expense of giving them 
better food, and otherwise bestow no care or 
trouble upon them. 

Our men ran to the vater as eagerly as the 
camels ; and, from the quantity they drank, I 
thought they would have made themselves ill. 
They afterwards performed their ablutions for 
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their comfort if not for their religion's sake ; and 
many of them, by way of giving themselves a 
thorough soaking, bathed in the stream. We 
also were glad to have the luxury of an unli- 
mited supply for our tubs, as in the desert we 
could not, of course, spare many bottles of our 
valuable water for that purpose. I indeed 
occasionally followed the advice of Mahomet, 
who tells his followers to use sand when they 
have no water for their ablutions ; but I must 
confess I found it a very poor substitute. 

*< S*io avessi Lettor piik lungo spazio 
Da scriyere, io pur cantere 'n parte 
Lo dolce ber, che mai non m'avria sazio, 
Ma perche piene son tutte le carte 
Ordita a questa cantica seconda, 
Non mi lascia piii ir lo fren dell'arte." 

Dante. 

Our direction from Risigat has been west about 
10** south, and we have travelled in all 50 hours, 
which, at the rate of 2^ miles per hour, makes 
the Oasis to be 125 miles from the valley of the 
Nile. I ascended a range of hills called el 
Gem, from whence I enjoyed a very extensive 
view of the country. In forming my opinion of 
the Oasis, and in describing it to the reader, I 
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feel that it is very necessary to be particularly 
guarded in my expressions, that I may not give 
an erroneous idea of it by exaggerating its 
beauty, and that I may at the same time do justice 
to the attractions which it indubitably possesses, 
although the value of these attractions chiefly 
arises from the effect of contrast: for after 
wandering many days through an almost leafless 
bladeless waste, any vegetation looks lovely. 

The traveller in the fruitful, but dreary, naked 
plains of Bohemia, and especially when, as I 
have seen them, burnt up by the sim, is de- 
lighted if he meets with a small plantation and 
a little verdure. The voyager in the ocean 
thinks every island which he passes, that is 
green and contains a few trees, a little paradise. 
But if the plantation surrounded by fruitful, 
though naked plains, and the island of the 
ocean which enchanted the voyager, could be 
transported into the midst of fairer r^ons of 
the earth, the enchantment would be broken^ 
and he would protably think them even draw- 
backs to the superior beauty of the scenery 
around them. The fidr appearance then of this 
Oasis is in a great measure fictitious ; and has 
chiefly its origin in the relief afforded to the 
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mind, wearied by the monotony and dreariness 
of the surrounding wastes. It seems to me 
therefore, that the only rational way of ac- 
counting for the exaggerated epithets which the 
ancient writers and some modem travellers have 
applied to this district, is to attribute them to 
their surprise, at finding in such a fearful region 
any verdure, any habitable spot, and to the 
exhilarating efiect on the spirits of this agree- 
able contrast to the dreary deserts which they 
have just crossed. But comfortless as was my 
journey through the wilderness, and beautiful 
as the woods of palm-trees, doums, and acacias 
in the Oasis certainly are, still the vivid recol- 
lection of the superior loveliness of the banks of 
the Nile, prevents my consenting to call these 
regions " the Gardens of the Hesperides :** and 
sadly must the Oasis have diminished in beauty, 
if it ever merited the praise which Herodotus 
bestowed upon the place, in calling it " the 
Island of the Blessed." 

This valley has, however, the appearance of 
having once been more cultivated; for I ob- 
served several groups of trees now almost 
buried in the sand, and evidently deriving 
suction from some secret source ; and many of 
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the banks of the streams present the appearance 
of having been only very recently overspread 
with the light sands which have drifted in like 
snow, from the adjoining plains of the great 
Libyan desert. 

The valley of the Oasis is bounded on the east 
by the low horizontal range of hills, which we 
descended yesterday, called Hagel Bel Badah. 
Their direction is north and south, with a little 
inclination towards the east Parallel to this 
range, but about twelve miles distant from its 
base, is the track of a stream of water, which has 
its source at Genah, a village north-west of the 
point : it may be traced for many miles, but at 
last is lost in the sands. On the banks of the 
stream are doums and acacias, and occasionally it 
passes through small groves of date trees. (See 
plate 19.) Except a little long grass which grows 
close to the edge of the brook, no verdure is 
apparent The opposite side of the valley is 
partly bounded by a low range of horizontal 
mountains, called Gibel el Rharb, or the western 
mountain. North of the range of hills called 
El Gem, and isolated in the centre of the 
valley, is El Khargeh, the metropolis of the 
Oasis, surrounded by a forest of palm trees. 

F 
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Mr. C. made an observation of latitude at a 
sheakh's tomb, on the hills called El Gern, and 
found it to agree very nearly with Mr. Cailliaud's 
map. 

In descending the hill, we deviated from our 
route, in order to visit a little building which 
had attracted our attention. It is of brick, and 
apparently a Coptic tomb or the residence of a 
hermit It is built upon a rock, not probably 
for the sake of the stability of the foundation, 
but more likely as a protection from the in- 
croaching waves of the desert There are 
curious holes in the walls, the purpose of which 
is not now evident : the situation is singularly 
wild and dreary. I visited last night the ruins 
of another brick edifice, evidently of the time 
of the Christians ; a few arches only are worthy 
of observation. Their situation is equally 
savage. It is highly probable that these Christian 
ruins may once have b6en the abode of those 
ascetics or enthusiastic monks, who, as Gibbon 
says, " rivalled the Stoics in the contempt of 
fortune, of pain, and of death ; revived in their 
servile discipline the Pythagorean silence and 
submission ; and disdained as firmly as the Cynics 
themselves all the forms and decencies of civil 
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society/* The contemplative life may have its 
joys, and solitude undoubtedly has many charms ; 
but a long sojourn in such a dismal abode as 
this, could only have the effect of deadening 
every fine and noble feeling of our nature. 

A short distance from this tomb we observed 
the top of a large tree, which shades a spring 
of water. We were rather surprised on arriving 
at the place, to find so splendid a sunt tree 
situated in a hollow below the plain. The 
water in the spring is tolerably good, but there 
is very little of it, and it seems to have been cut 
off from its chief feeders, as the appearance of 
the rock from which it issues leads me to infer 
that it has formerly been deeper and more 
copious than it is at present. The sunt tree 
which adorns the source is such a noble spe- 
cimen of its kind, and it was so extraordinary 
to see water issuing from the rock in such a 
dry and arid region, that I considered it not 
unworthy of a sketch. 

Afler visiting this site, we examined several of 
the mounds of sand, with which the plain is co- 
vered. They are very remarkable, having almost 
the appearance of being artificially formed. The 
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layers of sand are in some instances very regular 
and curious : by counting the different strata, we 
might almost reckon the number of storms, the 
united contributions of which have formed them. 
It would be a curious and interesting inquiry for 
a geologist, to ascertain the reason of their ap- 
parently capricious formation. Has the drifting 
sand lodged around the walls of some little 
building, ruin, plant or tree, and gradually 
rising, at last hid its origin from our observation? 
or has a slight natural eminence or fragment of 
rock impeded the current of the storm, and 
acted as the nucleus, around which the whirling 
eddies have deposited themselves? If they 
had been of earth, and in a more classic land, 
they might be taken for tumuli of departed 
heroes. 

On the plain below the hills of El Gem are 
several fragments of aqueducts, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, conduits. They are of stone ; 
the sides one foot thick, the channel for the 
water shallow, and the breadth one foot I 
conceive that they are Roman; and they 
evidently prove that greater civilisation once 
existed in these regions than at present; that 
considerable pains were taken in irrigating the 
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land ; and that this plain, which is now a desert, 
was at some former period cultivated. 

A deputation, consisting of the sheakh and 
some others of the chief men of the village of 
Genah, waited to offer their congratulations on 
our arrival in the Oasis, and to beg that we 
would do them the favour to visit their village, 
which they described as " quies kateer,'* (exceed, 
ingly beautiful.) They brought us presents of 
the most delicious dates I have ever tasted, 
some excellent pomegranates, limes, and bad 
flavourless oranges. 

They were decently dressed in brown woollen 
gowns of their own manufacture, red shoes, and 
tarboushes; and around the latter, they had 
turbans of various colours, yellow, blue, green, 
and white. Some of them were very good- 
looking men, and there was a certain mixture of 
gravity and dignity in their deportment which 
was very engaging. 

Having opened their hearts with a cup of 
coffee and a pipe of good tobacco, they an- 
swered all the questions we put to them con- 
ceming the antiquities, commerce, produce, 
government, population, &c. of the place. 

They told us that the village of Boulak was 
F 3 
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two hours' walk from their place ; the temple of 
Kasr Ouaty scarcely one hour; and the me- 
tropolis three hours and a half dist^t When 
the sheakhs took leave of us, they expressed 
themselves very much disappointed that we 
would not visit their village first ; but we 
had previously determined to go direct to the 
metropolis and the principal ruins. 

In return for the present of fixdt, we gave 
them a sum of money. Travellers need never 
allow their feelings of delicacy to prevent their 
offering five or six shillings to a sheakh of a 
village, or a peasant, for any present he may 
have offered to him, or for any service he may 
have performed. We had been too long accus- 
tomed to the Arabs, not to be aware that the 
fruit they brought us, in appearance as a mark 
of civility, was given on their part with the 
thorough consciousness of receiving a return 
considerably more valuable. Instead, therefore, 
of depriving ourselves of any article which we 
might afterwards want, and the utility of which 
to them might, perhaps, be doubtful, we gave 
them in money ten times the value of their own 
present; and to judge from their manner of re- 
ceiving it, we could not have made them a more 
acceptable gifl. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EL KHAROEH, THE METROPOLIS OF THE OASIS. — FORESTS 
OF DATE TREES. TOMBS OF SHEAKHS. — ACCUMULA- 
TIONS OF SAND. VISIT FROM THE SHEAKHS. SIN- 
GULAR STREETS. PICTURESQUE GROUPS IN THE 

BAZAAR. GARDENS. HOUSES. INHABITANTS. 

UNHEALTHINESS OF THE CLIMATE. — GOVERNMENT. 

COMMERCE. — CARAVAN TO DARFOUR.-^ COSTUMES. 

WOMEN. — POPULATION. 

El Khargeh, QOthOct — We rode herein three 
hours and a half. I shall include in this de- 
scription of the metropolis of the Oasis the 
information I obtained both now and at my 
subsequent visit after leaving the antiquities. 

The view of El Khargeh at a distance is very 
prepossessing. Its greatest attraction consists in 
a magnificent thick forest of date trees, which 
extends probably a mile towards the north and 
south, and is surrounded by a brick inclosure, 
like the wall of a park. One or two houses are 
built in this inclosure, forming, as it were, the 
gates of the city. The flat roofs of many habit- 
ations are visible among the trees; and the 

F 4 
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domes of two mosques, with their galleries, from 
which they cry the hour of prayer, are con- 
spicuous, towering even above the lofty palms. 
(See plate 1.) At the north extremity of the 
city, without the walls, is a cemetery of the 
sheakhs. The domes over each tomb add very 
much to the picturesque appearance of the 
place. At the southern extremity of the city is 
a similar cemetery. (See plate 1.) The archi- 
tecture of all the sepulchres is generally the 
same: — a dome, sometimes with an ornament 
at the top, resting on plain cemented mud walls, 
and surrounded by a square enclosure, occasion- 
ally embellished at the angles with buttresses. 
The domes, as will be remarked in the view, 
are often perforated with holes, to admit the 
air, but not the sun, and are thus rendered cool 
and pleasant. They are agreeable places to 
sleep in during the heat of the day; dnd it 
is not now more unusual for dervishes in the 
East to use such buildings for ths^t purpose, 
than it was in the days of Caliph Haroun el 
Rashid. 

These cemeteries possess an additional interest 
when we consider that they are not the tombs 
of sheakhs, who were merely chiefs of villages -y 
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but of persons who properly bore that title, and 
who were m reality independent princes, rulers 
of little coramonweilths, uncivilised, indeed, but 
free ; which occasionally, perhaps, paid a slight 
tribute to the rulers of Egypt ; but were often 
exempt from that tax, and always entirely un- 
controlled as to their internal government. One 
family dynasty among them succeeded another 
without anarchy or confusion, the book of the 
Prophet being their only guide ; and, when the 
Koran was not sufficient, custom or common 
sense supplied the deficiency. 

The desert reaches close to the walls of the 
eastern side of the city, and at a short distance 
only from them are immense mounds of light 
moving sand. I never could conceive the pos- 
sibility of a caravan being overwhelmed by the 
simoom, until I saw these extraordinary accu- 
mulations. A great storm might easily put 
them in motion j and I can therefore credit the 
accounts, which I have received from the pea- 
sants, that they sometimes disappear in one 
place, and appear rapidly in another. Under 
such hills as these, and in these very deserts, 
the army of Cambyses is supposed by some to 
have been entombed. It is fearful to behold 
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close to the abode of man such mighty instru- 
ments of destruction and death. 

Having surveyed the exterior of the city, and 
also made a drawing of it, I returned to my 
tent ; and after breakfast we received a depu- 
tation of the sheakhs and principal persons of 
the place. They were dressed similarly as, but 
better than, the sheakhs of Genah, and were in 
general tall men, with fine features, long respects 
able beards, and fierce mustachios. The chief 
sheakh of the Oasis was a very fine old per- 
sonage. His costmne was similar to that of the 
others, except that he wore a very gay yellow 
and green turban. They brought us fruit and 
a sheep, for which we gave them a sum of 
money. They took coffee, smoked their pipes, 
and gave us all the information we required. 
Except this deputation, not one of the natives, 
men or women, had the curiosity to come out to 
look at us. We were told, that no Europeans 
had been there before for seven years ; indeed, 
not very many have at any period of time been 
in the place. Mr. Hay's tent was, perhaps, the 
gayest that had ever been pitched in the Oasis ; 
and it might have been imagined, that a visit 
from foreigners to such a little remote district 
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would have been hailed as a novelty, and ex- 
cited some curiosity; but the indolence and 
apathy, which so strongly characterise the un- 
civilised natives of Africa, prevented any of the 
inhabitants from taking the trouble to walk out 
of the town to vi^t us, except those few, whose 
station called upon them so to do ; such as the 
sheakhs, and the Turkish caimacam, who resides 
here to receive the tribute. 

The principal sheakh having oflTered to show 
us the city, we accepted his services, being 
anxious not only to examine the houses, but 
also to have an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with the inhabitants. 

The streets are very curious, extremely 
narrow and tortuous, winding I may say in 
every direction ; and being entirely covered by 
roofs, they are so dark and intricate, that it 
would be as difficult for a stranger to pass 
through the town without a guide, as it would 
have been to thread the mazes of the Cretan 
labyrinth. Sometimes a slight gleam of light, 
or the contrary, a deeper shade, indicated an 
aperture in the wall, while our guide was pithily 
remarking as we passed along, " See, see, this is 
a house, and that is a house.'* Certainly, if our 
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friend the sheakh had not had the kindness to 
show us some places where the influence of the 
orb of day was not so completely excluded, we 
should have walked through the city without 
seeing either house or inhabitant. 

It was quite a relief when we quitted these 
ark lanes, and entered a little open court in 
which is the bazaar. Here we found a nu- 
merous assemblage of the inhabitants formed 
into three groups of about thirty each. Two 
of these groups were collected in different cor- 
ners of the court, round the dead carcasses of 
two camels, which the owners were cutting to 
pieces, and selling to those who had the means 
of purchase. 

I have rarely witnessed a more picturesque 
and characteristic scene. The individuals of 
the first rank were seated immediately around 
the camels, enjoying at their ease the gratifying 
spectacle. They were evidently, from the su- 
periority of their costume, the richness of their 
turbans, and their respectable and dignified 
manner, the elders or principal persons of the 
-city. If their composed and contented air did 
not positively prove that they were rich, it was 
certainly pretty good evidence that they had 
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the means to buy, or had akeady purchased a ' 
share of the camel. Those of the row behind 
were standing ; some of them had ahready pur- 
chased their portions of meat, and were appa- 
rently waiting to see how much their neighbours 
got; whilst others were bargaining keenly to 
obtain as much as they could for their money. 
As no weights were used, the altercations and 
disputes were occasionally rather warm. Several 
peasants more miserably attired than the rest, 
and with dolorous faces, who seemed only able 
to indulge themselves with a sight of their 
favourite but over-expensive dish, formed the 
background to this picturesque group. 

Had not Mr. H. and Mr. C. passed on with 
the sheakh, I should have lingered some time 
longer, in order to study the physiognomies of 
the natives, and enjoy this singular and curious 
^cene. Besides the two groups round the 
camels, there was a third, quite as numerous, 
but more changeable, near a vast heap of 
dourah. 

We went from the bazaar to one of the 
gardens on the western side of the city, the 
beauty and luxuriance of which we had heard 
rapturously extolled. It was the garden of the 
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sheakh, and considered to be the finest in the 
Oasis ; but we found that its beauty had been 
sadly exaggerated. It contained a variety of 
fruit trees, mixed together without any order or 
skill in the arrangement Nature had indeed 
done much ; art nothing more than the planting 
and nourishing them by means of small gutters, 
which every where intersect the groimdL The 
pruning knife had apparently never been used, 
the branches being allowed to straggle in every 
direction j and there was a sad want of clean- 
liness. I observed, however, such a variety of 
trees, as is seldom seen in one garden; the 
mixture of the foliage had a very striking effect ; 
and when the trees are in blossom or in full 
bearing, they must be still more beautiful. 
Besides the palms, there were orange and lemon 
trees, more remarkable here for their luxuriant 
growth than the quality of their fruit ; pome- 
granates still bearing a few delicious clusters ; 
banana plants, which seem to thrive very well ; 
the standard apricot tree, which the inhabitants 
say is every year profusely laden ; together 
with an abundance of olives bearing fruit, 
which appeared fine on the tree; but the 
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people do not seem to know how to prepare 
them, for what they subsequently offered to us 
for sale were not eatable. The oil, indeed, they 
make from them is said to be good, and to be a 
great source of profit. It is, however, very true, 
that neither the olive nor the vine is calculated 
for this climate. The sun is too powerful, 
drying up the exposed side before the other is 
at all matured. 

The reader will have perceived from this list 
of picturesque and ornamental trees, that these 
gardens are pretty. Nature thus abandoned to 
herself, will always present many attractions : 
the lofty palm,, for instance, towering above, and 
having the nakedness of its stem concealed by 
the bushy and luxuriant oranges ; and the 
brilliant yet sombre tints of the latter enhanced 
by their contrast to the elegant silver foliage of 
the olives. But beautiful as these combinations 
must certainly be allowed to be, they are not 
sufficient to constitute a lovely garden. There 
were no breaks to enable us distinctly to see 
the different trees, which were mingled together 
like as in a farmer's orchard. There were no 
walks, no shady bowers, no green swards, no 
beds of roses ; but, what was worse, there had 
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evidently never been any attempts to keep the 
ground under the trees in order ; it was rough, 
uneven, and strewed with sticks and stones; 
and the canals for irrigating the trees, though of 
course indispensable, yet nevertheless detracted 
greatly from the appearance of the place. 

The sheakh conducted us into a shed, a 
miserable substitute for an arbour, where we 
reposed on some dirty mats ; but forgetting for 
the time that we had ever seen any thing more 
beautiful, we abandoned ourselves to the enjoy- 
ment of the refreshing prospect of green trees, 
being not a little relieved that the odious 
desert was for once out of sight The worthy 
sheakh's servants made us coffee ; and the walk 
having given me an appetite, I feasted immo- 
derately on his luscious dates and exquisite 
pomegranates. 

The houses of El Khargeh, like those in 
Egypt, are mud hovels with flat roofs. Many 
oC them are large, and a considerable number 
have a first floor. They, however, generally 
present the same evidence of poverty and un- 
cleanly habits. Indolence prevents the people 
endeavouring to make their habitations comfort- 
able ; but indeed among the natives generaUy 
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of the eastern regions, neatness is a virtue 
rarely found. 

It would be almost unreasonable to expect in 
climates, the extreme heat of which naturally 
produces a certain lassitude and an unwillingness 
to make any exertion, except such as is abso- 
lutely necessary, the same energy and fondness 
for washing and cleaning, which, the further we 
go northward among the civilised nations of 
Europe, the more we find characteristic of the 
inhabitants. I do not mean, however, to say, 
that the huts of the peasants in the Oasis are 
at all more filthy than those of the fellahs in 
the villages of Egypt, and of other Orientals ; 
having merely mentioned their uncleanliness in 
the preceding terms, to convey a correct idea to 
the reader accustomed only to see our English 
cottages. 

The inhabitants of this town, and indeed of 
aU the Oasis, have (with some exceptions), not 
such strongly marked features as the Arab of 
the Nile, and their complexion is lighter than 
that of the peasants of Egypt in the same 
latitude. But they are chiefly remarkable for 
the pallid and unhealthy hue of their coun- 
tenances, just such a tint or rather expression, 

o 
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allowing for the difference of colour, as distin- 
guishes the inhabitants of the Pontine marshes ; 
a languid and sickly appearance ; a listlesness in 
their manner ; a sluggishness in their move* 
ments ; a total want of energy and vivacity ; — 
all proofs of the insalubrity of the climate, and 
the wretched effects of a baneful malaria. This 
pallid hue is most remarkable in their children 
and women ; the men, exposed to the influence 
of a tropical sun, have an appearance somewhat 
less unhealthy. 

The disorder, which spreads such ravages, 
and which seems to diminish their population as 
insensibly but as certainly as the desert yearly 
encroaches on the cultivated land, is a remittent 
fever, with which they are visited at every 
return of the summer or autumn. TTiis evi- 
dently does not arise entirely from the exha^ 
lations of the rice fields, for the parts of the 
Oasis where they grow no rice are equally 
infected ; nor from their eating so many dates^ 
as some travellers have supposed. I conceive it 
arises in a great measure from the bad quality 
of the water, of which, during the hot weather 
pf the summer and autumn, they are tempted 
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to drink immoderately, and which accounts for 
tfa^ suffering only at those particular periods. 

Ophthalmia also seems a very general com- 
plaint We met with numerous instances of it 
during our journey. In the course of my nar- 
rative I shall have to say more of these discMrdera 
than I could wish, having unfortunately been 
mysdf the victim to a severe attadc both of the 
ophthalmia and of the remittent fever. The 
latter was so violent, that it is pobable I should 
have finished my course in the Oasis Magna, 
had 1 not been provided with proper remedies. 

Notwithstanding this dreadful malady, which 
annually causes mourning and distress in so 
many families, the free bom inhabitant of the 
Oasis could not be tempted to change his lot 
with that of any of the children of the Nile; 
for though nominally under the dominion of 
the pasha of Egypt, he has neverthelesa the 
enjo}anent of comparative liberty. He is never 
forced, nor even asked, to quit his home and 
become a soldier. He is free from extortions 
and degrading punishments, and f^c»n ike soom 
and contumdy of haughty rulers. The disputes 
and crimes of the inhabitants are judged im« 
partially by their own sheakhs. A Turknh 
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caimacam resides in el Khargeh, for the sole 
purpose of collecting a moderate yearly tribute ; 
but, having no soldiers to protect him nor com- 
panion in his government, policy obliges him to 
be conciliatory, and respect the prejudices and 
feelings of the people. In no instance perhaps 
has the pasha of Egypt exhibited more good 
sense, than in his government of the different 
Oases in the Lybian desert, now imder his rule. 
When he invaded the territory of these people, 
many of them made an obstinate resistance, but 
his arms were victorious ; and the firuit of his 
success is a considerable tribute, collected from 
each Oasis, without either trouble or expense. 
If he had left large garrisons in each district, 
their maintenance would have absorbed a great 
portion of the revenues of the place, their tyran- 
nical conduct would have excited the indig- 
nation of the inhabitants, and doubtiess many 
of his soldiers would have fallen victims to the 
baneful diseases often &tal to the natives, and 
much more so to strangers. 

The pasha has found it conducive to his own. 
loAereBts, to be lenient with them as regards 
their annual tribute, and to leave the local ad- 
ministration entirely toiheir.own chiefs: and 
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SO long as he exempts them from the extortions, 
which he exacts elsewhere, it is not probable 
that the inhabitants of the Oases will attempt 
to throw off their all^iance to a government 
whose power they have abready felt, and against 
which they are totally miable to contend. 

Many of the sheakhs and merchants are rich 
and independent They send their dates to the 
Nile, where, from their just celebrity, they 
obtain the highest prices given for that de- 
scription of fruit ; and they bring back in return 
wheat, of which there is a deficiency in the 
Oasis, sundry articles of wearing apparel, arms, 
ornaments, spices, coffee, mirrors, glass beads, 
and other little articles of hardware, and which 
they sell again at an immense profit 

The Oasis produces rice, but very inferior to 
that of the Delta, wheat, millet, dourah (the 
latter in abundance), and the various fruits, 
which I have mentioned in describing the 
gardens. Their great source of wealth, how- 
ever, and all their commerce and prosperity, de- 
pend upon their extensive forests of date trees. 
It is curious to see a community, isolated by such 
an uninviting ocean, which few of its members 
have ever crossed; and in a district rarely visited 
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except by the great caravan to Darfour, which 
generaUy passes every aatumn and returns the 
fblldwing spring. The time occupied is twenty- 
six days ; and the route fitmi ei Maks, die most 
southern village of this Oams, to the Osots of 
Sheb is iive days, from Shdb to SdSm6 three 
days, from Selim^ to Seli^na, (probsdbly Browne's 
Lighen) fimr days, from Monjerone five days, 
and from Monjerone to Darfour nine days. 

The costumes of die men here differ, in a 
very slight degree, from those of the Egyptian 
peasants. Their diess is generally more simple, 
ilot having so mudi of &ntasia, as the Arabs 
call it, ccmsisting almost always of a brown 
woollen goyh[\, imbound at the waist, and a white 
cotton skull-cap. Very few have tarboushes, 
and only the sheakhs and rich men indulge their 
taste in turbans. 

The women ire not d^Iiged to cover their 
faces ; and it is rarely that an excess of modesty 
induces them to conceal their beauty, even when 
earnestly gazed at A man here thinks there is 
no danger if his neighboiu- admires, and feels no 
uneasiness if the whole town sees his wife's good 
looks. Love and friendship are the only locks 
on his harem door : and althou^ the wealthy 
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often excite the jealousy and anger of their first 
choice by afterwards taking a second, who may 
be younger and prettier, yet they seldom dis- 
tress themselves with doubting their fidelity; 
and it is said that this confidence is rarely mis« 
placed. 

The dress of the women consists of one long 
robe, but they are more proftisely decorated with 
ornaments than the women of the Nile, and 
decidedly better looking, their pale com*- 
plexions giving them a more interesting appear^ 
ance : their features, also, are more regular^ 
and their expression more engaging. Some of 
the ornaments which they wear are very costly* 
such as ear-rings of gold. I observed also rings, 
of the same metal and of a larger size, hanging 
from their noses ; and many of them had neck- 
laces and bracelets, of which there was no dis- 
puting the value, being in fact strings of gold 
and silver coin now current in the East. But 
what attracted particularly my attention was 
the very curious manner in which their neck- 
laces, and various parts of their dress, were fre- 
quently embroidered with shells ; the garments 
of the little children were often very taste- 
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fidly and beautifully ornamented in the same 
manner. 

The women here enjoy a greater influence in 
society, and are much more respected than in 
the valley of the Nile ; indeed, as far as I was 
able to learn, they almost seem (if such a state 
of things be possible in a Mahometan country) 
to lord it over their husbands ; for most money 
and mercantile transactions are confided to their 
management. Our servants ^ere obliged to 
apply to them for every article that they re- 
quired. They complained most bitterly that 
the females were very sharp in making bargdns; 
and to judge from their prices, compared with 
those in Egypt, they certainly turn their scanty 
knowledge of arithmetic to good accoimt 
During my long sojourn in this Oasis I took 
considerable pains to obtain an exact ^statement 
of the population ; but as the statistical accounts 
of the Arabs can never be implicitly relied on, 
it is only by asking a variety of questions ; such 
as, " How many men are there capable of bear- 
ing arms ?'* •* How many old men, children ?** 
&C. ^^ Are there more people in this town than 
in the other?" &c., that any approximation to 
the truth can be arrived at This is, how- 
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ever, the result oi my inquiries here and else* 
where : — 



Tcipa^ 



The metropolis el Khargeh^ the most north- 
ern town of the Oasii 

Genah, south of and separated firom el 
Khargeh by a desert 7 miles in extent - 

Boulak, South by East of (xenahy across a 
desert of 14 miles in extent 

Bjrese, South by East of Boulak» across a 
desert SS miles in extent - 

Doosh, South bjr East of Boulak, across a 

desert of 7 miles in extent 
Maks, south west of Doosh, across a desert 

4 mOes in extent 



} 



Mtn. 



600 SOOO 



50 



50 



120 



20 



20 



250 



250 



600 



100 



100 



860 4300 



The total population, therefore, of the Oasis, is 
about 4,300 ; five to each family may seem a low 
valuation, but it must be considered that in the 
number of men there are many old persons, 
whose sons are grown up and reckoned among 
the number. I must not conclude my accoimt 
of the metropolis without mentioning the beauti- 
ful baskets and mats, for which the place is 
celebrated. Some of the former are small and of 
d^ant shape ; and the neatness of the platting, 
and the arrangement and harmony of the 
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colours, prove that the mhabitants of the Oasis, 
although uncultivated, are not destitute of 
natural taste ; otherwise they could not have 
the skill and ingenuity to devise these works of 
art, which must be admired even by the most 
fitstidious. 
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FICTURKSQUE SITUATION OF THC TEMPLE OF XL KHAR- 
OEH. — RESIDENCE THERE.— >VISIT8 FROM THE INHABIT- 
ANTS.— GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — ESCAPE FROM WOLVES. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ARCHITECTURE. — ARAB LAW- 
SUIT. — NAME OF DARIUS IN HIEROGLYPHICS. — OYER- 
WHELMINQ EFFECT OF THE DESERT. — HISTORICAL 
AND MYTHOLOGICAL TABLETS. 

From the 90th Oct. tmtil the 3rd of Nov. — 
Temple of el Khargeh« We left the town of el 
Khaigek at two o'clock, and in two hours we ar- 
rived at the principal temple in the Oasis, situated 
about six miles to the north of the metropolis. 

Notwithstanding the descriptions I had pre- 
viously read of this interesting ruin in the 
journals of other travellers, I must state, that I 
was agreably surprised to find such magnificent 
vestiges of civilisation ; so splendid a monument 
of art in so remote and isolated a region. 

This temple is not simply worthy of attention 
for its architecture ; the interesting sculptures 
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and hieroglyphical inscriptions with which it is 
adorned ; these attractions^ which are sufficient 
for the mere antiquarian, are considerably en- 
hanced by its picturesque, and, I may ahnost 
say, lovely situation. 

The temples of the valley of the Nile, though 
more magnificent and more interesting as works 
of art, are rarely so beautifully situated. No 
dirty Arab village or cottages detract from the 
appearance of this ancient &ne, or break that 
spell which the solitude of a ruin naturally ex- 
cites. It is shaded by graceful palms, a fine fig 
sycamore, and still more picturesque domn 
trees ; in addition, a little stream gurgles close 
to the ruins; and the effect ot this pleasing 
situation is rendered still more striking by the 
contrast of the yellow expanse, the surrounding 
waterless ocean, which had now become so 
wearisome to me. It is just such a place as the 
Oriental, who cared not either for ancient or 
modem art, would nevertheless select to repose 
in, as it supplies the great necessaries and en- 
joyments in these dimes, shade, water, and 
pasture. It may be conceived, then, what 
pleasure we experienced at finding a temple. 
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in every respect so interesting, situated in a 
spot so lavishly adorned by nature. I remained 
a fortnight among these ruins, not only working 
from the rising of the sun until twilight, but 
often also engaged at night, in copying the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions along the dark re- 
cesses of the temple, where indeed lights, even 
by day, were necessary. During which time, 
we were frequently visited by the sheakh of 
el Khargeh, and had also opportunities of 
seeing many of the peasants, who gave us in- 
formation not only concerning this but also the 
other Oases. According to their description, 
el Dakkel, three days* journey to the west, is 
richer and more populous than the valley of 
el Wah; but, as it does not contain many 
antiquities, we shall not go thither. 

We procured a supply of meat and fowls from 
the metropolis, the inhabitants of which also 
furnished us with milk. There are few sheep 
kept in the Oasis, as it affords little pasture ; 
butchers* meat is therefore twice as dear as at 
Thebes. Our camels foimd pasture on the trees 
and in the plain, but not sufficient to keep them 
in good order j on the contrary, I observed that 
their condition daily became worse, and we were 
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at last obliged to compel their owners to treat 
them b^ter, ourselves buying grain and deduct- 
ing the sum from what we owed them. The 
camel-men were indeed very well satisfied with 
our staying in the place, for they were at leisure 
to sleep the greatest part of the day, as well as 
during the night, and received four piasters 
per day for each animal. I will now give the 
reader a full description of these interesting 
antiquities: 

The great temple consists of a sekos, with a 
vestibule before it, and three pylons or gate- 
ways. It faces about five degrees to the north 
of east The total length of the ruin is about 
500 feet, but the pylons are small, and a con* 
siderable distance apart from each other. 

Plate 2. is a view of the first or most easterly 
pylons ; but I should state, that 26 feet to the 
east of it, are the traces of what appears to have 
been a court, twenty-eight feet square, which, 
from the fragments still existing, seems to have 
been ornamented with columns. 

On the portion remaining of the North side 
of the first propylon, is a Greek inscription, of 
sixly-six lines, which was copied by Mr. Calliaud 
and by Mr. Hyde, and was restored and pub- 
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lished by Dr. Young and also by Monsieur 
Letronne. It is a decree^ issued in the second 
year of the emperor Galba, relating not merely 
to the Oasis, but to the whole of Egypt. It 
appears that complaints had been made by, and 
petitions received from, the people concerning 
their grievances. The decree ordains, that 
persons, without experience and against their 
inclination, shall not be obliged to farm the re- 
venues. It pr(rfesses to regulate the imports 
better, to prevent imprisonment for debt, pre- 
serve the dowries of women, and limit the office 
of Stratege to three years, &c. 

As I conceived it possible that another copy 
might afford some variations, I devoted a con- 
siderable portion of two days to the labour of 
deciphering the original. I am glad to find, 
that my copy justifies many of Dr. Young's 
restorations, and confirms most of Monsieur 
Letronne's various readings. I have, therefore, 
in the Appendix, published it in uncial letters, 
exactly as it appears on the ruin. 

While engaged by night in taking down a 
particular portion of this interesting inscription, 
I had a little adventure with certain inhabitants 
of the Oasis, which might have proved serious. 
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I heard, apparently at some distance, the howU 
ing of wolves, jackals, &c., but I continued my 
occupation without regarding it, such music, 
from my long residence in Egypt, however dis- 
pleasing, having become quite familiar. The 
howling at last ceased, and in a few minutes I 
heard a great rustling among the brambles im- 
mediately behind me. My servant, who was 
with me, screamed, " iggeree, Effende, iggeree ;** 
(run, Effende, run.) " Follow me,** I said ; 
and in a moment we cleared the enclosure, and 
scaled the propylon, although in effecting this I 
bruised myself so severely that I felt the pain 
for some weeks after. 

When we had safely regained our tent, my 
servant swore that he saw several hyenas, wolves, 
and jackals ; but, like Falstaff in the narrative 
of his robbery, he increased the number of the 
thieves every time that he told the tale. It is 
certain, however, from their approaching so 
near, and from their loud howling, that there 
must have been many, and that their intention 
was to attack us ; and as I had no other weapon 
with me than a pencil (a very innocuous one 
against irrational creatures), I felt happy in 
reaching a place of security. 
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: On the southern portion of the first propylon, 
are other Greek inscriptions (see Appendix 
C and F)» which I also carefully copied ; one of 
which ia a decree, among other matters, pro- 
hibiting the oflBcers of the Government from 
oppressing the people, and from obliging the in- 
habitants of the different districts to entertain 
them indiscriminately when travelling, like the 
Turks of the present day. These inscriptions 
are more de&ced than the former. 

The width of this pylon or gateway is ^ ft 8 in. 
the length, 23 ft 8 in. Between it and the court 
or gateway already mentioned, are the remains of 
an avenue of sphinxes. Their pedestals alone 
now exist, each measuring 6 ft 3 in. in length, 
and 2 fl. 9 in. in breadth. From the pylon with 
the Greek inscription, which I will call the first,, 
to the second pylon is 47 feet ; and these have 
evidently been also connected by an avenue of 
sphinxes. The pedestals of seven are still re- 
maining, about 7 fr- 6 in. long, and 2 fl. 6 in. 
broad ; and from their situation I concluded, that 
there had been originally five on each side. 

The second pylon is 22 ft 6 in. long, and 23 ft 
10 in. wide. One side is entirely in ruins, but the 
other is remaining as may be seen m plate 
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No* 2. omsmsented wifli the £g3^tian beading 
and cornice. I observed upon some of the stones 
on the north side (see same plate), fragments 
of Greek inscriptions ; but as they were all 
thrown in confusion, and some were broken, I 
did not attempt to copy them. 

These two pylons are now inclosed within 
the gardens or date plantations of the peasants ; 
and the fences of these are formed of the dried 
branches and leaves of the palm tree, which are 
nearly as serviceable for that purpose, as the 
aloe or prickly p^u* ; for, except in endeavouring 
to escape from wolves and hyenas, no one 
would attempt to penetrate them. 

Whilst engaged in drawing these propylons, 
I was amused at witnessing a long altercation or 
rather trial, which took place within a few yards 
from where I was sitting. One peasant accused 
another of having inclosed more ground than 
he had a right to, and the plaintiff brought 
forward a witness to prove the £kct The judge, 
a sheakh of el Khargeh, was deciding the siffsdi 
on the spot, indubitably in this instance, the 
very best court of justice. The peasants were 
their own advocates, and from their fluency of 
language, earnestness and energy, they did not 
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Seem to want assistance. The sheakh listened 
very attentively and impartially to the discourses 
erf both, examined the ground himself, detected 
with great acuteness an inaccuracy in one of the 
statements of the defendant, and after about an 
hour's display of forensic eloquence, pronounced 
judgment on the a£^ with great coolness. The 
d^endant submitted to his decision, and knocked 
down the fence resignedly, if not contentedly. 

The third pylon is 139 feet distant from the 
second. This great space, so very dispro- 
portioned to the size of the temple, was pro- 
bably inclosed with a wall ; and I found some 
stones which strengthened the opinion. This 
pylon is precisely of the same form as the 
others, but is fortunately better preserved, as 
will be seen in plate 3.*; which view not only 
represents most picturesquely the exterior of the 
temple, but is also very descriptive of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The doum tree in the fore- 
ground, is one of the most beautiful o£ its kind. 
The vestibule and £i9ade of the temple, and 
behind the latter a detached building, are 
shown, and in the distan)ce, to the west of the 

* See frontispieqe. 
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ruins is our encampment; but the principal 
festare in the view is the third pylon, which is 
18 ft. 7 in. long, and 20 ft. 6 in. broad. The cor- 
nice is ornamented with the winged globe ; and 
the eastern facade, and also the interior of the pro* 
pylon, are decorated with sculpture. The Persian 
king Darius is represented presenting offerings to. 
Amun, Osiris, Isis, divinities with the head-dress 
of two feathers, globe, and serpents ; two feathers 
simply ; plain hehnet; hawk's head with a plain 
helmet ; vulture, globe and horns ; globe con* 
taining a serpent. 

On one side of the interior of the pylon, 
Darius is represented making offerings to Osiris^ 
and Isis, and on the other to Amun Ra. Amun 
seems to be the divinity to whom the temple 
was peculiarly dedicated. The west side of 
this pylon is not adorned with sculpture ; but 
the cornice, as may be seen in plate 3., is richly 
decorated with the globe, serpents, and wings* 
Twenty.five feet from this propylon is a ves- 
tibule, of which a considerable portion still 
remains (see plate 4.) It appears to have been 
55 feet long and, 35 broad. Besides the 
entrance opposite the propylons, there was also 
one on each side ; and, as wiU be seen in the 
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plate, they were all decorated with rich cornices, 
sculpture, and hieroglyphics. Amun Ra with 
the attributes of Horus, a hawk's head, globe, 
and two serpents, is represented receiving into 
the temple the King Amyrtaeus with a plain 
mitre. According to Manetho, Amyrtaeus was 
the only king of the 28th dynasty, which 
succeeded to the Persians; and he is most 
probably the Inaro of Diodorus and Thucydides. 
Signor Rosellini interprets the name of this 
king which he saw at Kamak, Amihort, the 
conqueror of the country of Heb, and Mr. 
Wilkinson calls him Aomahate, neither of them 
very unlike the Amyrtaeus of Manetho. I find 
that there is a d fference between the hiero- 
glyphics as given by Mr. Wilkinson and Signor 
Rosellini : the name, however, which I copied, 
agrees exactly with that of Mr. W. That this 
is not the name of an older king than Darius, 
is proved by the circumstance of its being the 
name of the king, who continued the orna- 
menting of the temple built by Darius. Signor 
Rosellini with his usual candour confesses, that 
his deciphering of the above name is less for- 
tunate and less to be depended upon, than of 
the names generally of Egyptian kings ; but 
H 3 
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whether this be the title of the immediate 
successor of Darius Nothus, as Mr. W. and 
Signor R. suppose, is of little importance as to 
the date of the addition to the edifice ; for, as 
it was undoubtedly built after the 27th, and 
before the Slst, dynasly of Persians, the date of 
its construction is necessarily confined between 
the periods 414 and 340 before Chdst. 

The sekos or body of the temple is 140 feet 
long. Besides the principal entrance facing the 
east, there are four doors on the north side 
leading into the interior. 

With the exception <£ the fagade, which has 
never been finished, the whole of the exterior 
of this imposing structure is covered with 
sculpture, which however, is not particularly 
interesting, being merely representations of 
ofierings to the divinities. The style of the 
sculpture is by no means good, being extr^emely 
bulky and clumsily executed. I observed on 
the south side of the edifice, a representatioii 
of a giraffe. Forty-three feet to the south o£ 
the west end of the temple, is a small detached 
building, which was probably the habitation g£ 
the priests. A doorway, 7 ft* wide and 4 ft:. 8 in. 
deep, leads into a room about 17 feet long 
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tod about 8 ft* wide, ornamented at the angles 
with columns, 3 feet in diameter, partly inclosed 
in the walls. Behind the sekos is another 
detached building, which has rather the appear- 
ance of having been a cistern to contain water 
for the use of the temple. 

Having described the exterior of the temple, 
I will now give the reader an account of the 
interior, which is not only picturesque, but 
highly interesting, from its containing some very 
curious sculpture. Plate 5. is a representation 
of the present state of the interior. I could 
have wished to have given it in colours, as the 
original presents one of the most extraordinary 
and imposing examples of the overwhelming 
powers of the vast Libyan ocean. As will be 
seen in the view, the sand on the north side of 
the interior of the temple, reaches up to the 
capitals of the columns. The left or south side 
of the interior is more clear of the sand, which 
has drifted over the wall and formed a vast 
mound, reaching up to the cornice of the 
exterior of the building. These two accu- 
mulations of sand prove, that the wind and 
storms must be almost invariably from the north, 
both of them being protected from that pre- 
H 4 
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vailing wind : one of them in the interior, and 
the other in the exterior. The effect of the 
columns rising above the hill of sand, the vast 
architraves, the graceful palms, a fine sunt tree, 
and in the distance, the yellow ocean and blue 
hills, make an interesting view. 

Some Christian or pagan anchorites seem to 
have established themselves on the top of the 
temple : a fragment of one of their brick 
habitations will be observed in the plate. I 
remarked that the cornice near it is very much 
worn, evidently by a rope or chain, which may 
have been used to raise some heavy weight, 
probably water, or perhaps, as at the convent of 
Mount Sinai, the inhabitants hoisted up each 
other in a basket. 

The reddish sandstone, of which the temple 
is built, is not of a very hard composition ; but 
these anchorites must nevertheless have been 
long resident in the situation, as it would 
require a very considerable time for either a 
rope or chain to make so deep an indenture as is 
impressed in the cornice. 

On the south side of the doorway leading into 
the interior, are two dark rooms, the one above 
the other, I7 feet wide, and 8 feet long ; pro- 
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bably habitations of the officers or guardians of 
the temple. 

The portico, or first room of the interior, is 
51 ft. 6 in. wide. It was adorned with eight 
columns, which, however, have never been 
finished. Some of their outlines are complete ; 
but the interior ornamental part of most of the 
capitals has not been commenced. 

The south side of the portico is ornamented 
with sculpture, representing the King Darius 
making offerings to Osiris and Isis. There are 
also some representations of divinities with the 
heads offish and serpents : the former gods, the 
latter goddesses. They are each repeated three 
several times, but with different hieroglyphics ; 
the god or goddess having each time the same 
name, differing only in the signs determinative 
of the sex. 

I have made a drawing of them. Darius is 
also represented in this room making offerings 
to Amun Ra, wearing the head-dress of a cap 
and two long feathers. Besides the sculpture, 
there is a very large tablet of hieroglyphics, 
containing, four times repeated, the phonetic 
name of Darius, with the titles of son of 
Pharaoh, son of Isis, son of Osiris, beloved of 
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Amun. Coidd taWets of hierc^lyphics be de- 
ciphered with the same fitcility as Greek or 
Latin inscrifytioiis, I would publish the copy 
which I made of this tablet, since it is scarcdy 
probable that so long an insoiption can be 
destitute of information. If the mists and 
darkness which impede hieroglyphical research 
shall be ever cleared away, and if the light of 
science shall ever penetrate all this mystery 
of antiquarian lore, wimt extraordinary and 
interesting relations may, perhaps, be unfolded to 
us; how many facts added to the pages of 
history ; and what perplexing mythological and 
metaphysical subtleties elucidated I 

The nordi side of this portico is, doubtless, 
ornamented with sculpture, and perhaps his- 
torical tablets of hieroglyphics ; but I did not 
attempt to remove the sand, as the labour 
would be enormous to clear away so vast a 
mound, and we conceived it more useful to 
excavate in the sanctuaries. The doorway 
10 ft. 8 in. wide, leading into the second room, 
is almost covered with sand. Part of the cornice, 
however, is still visible, painted in the usual 
manner with red, blue, and green stripes : the 
colours are quite fresh. The i^econd room 
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is ornamented with eight columns, 3 ft. 4 in* 
in diameter; four of which are built in the wall 
of its fa9ade. The ornamental part of the ca- 
pitals of these colunms is not completed ; some 
are finished on one side only. 

A doorway 6 ft. 10 in. wide, and 4 ft. 9 in. long 
ieads into the third room, which is 38 ft, 4 in. 
long and 37 ^ wide. This room is ornamented 
with sculpture, chiefly of offerings. I copied a 
small tablet of hieroglyphics with sculpture 
underneath, representing four divinities with the 
heads of hawks, pouring libations. 

A doOT 4 ft;, wide, leads from this room intb 
the sanctuary, which is 8 ft. long, and the same 
in width. A doorway 4 ft:. 8 ia. wide, and 1 ft;, 
long, leads into the inner sanctuary, which is of 
ihe same width as the other, but only 7 ft^ long. 
The ancient name of the town this temple be- 
longed to was, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
Heb6 " the plough,'* under which character it 
is frequently designated in the hieroglyphics. 
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DISCOVERY OP EXTRAORDINARY SCULPTURE IN THE 

SANCTUARIES. MANNER OP MAKING PAPER 

CASTS OF SCULPTURE, DISCOVERIES IN HIEROOLY- 

PHICS. CHAMPOLLION. INTERESTING TABLET OP 

SCULPTURE, — REMARKS ON THE ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE OF THE TEMPLE, — MONUMENTAL EVI- 
DENCE THAT THE OASIS MUST FORMERLY HAVE 
BEEN MORE FLOURISHING, 

The two sanctuaries originally formed one 
room, the division between them being evi- 
dently more recent, and breaking the connection 
of the curious sculpture with which the walls 
are adorned. The roof of the sanctuary is 
formed of very large masses of stone. We 
found these sanctuaries, like the other rooms, 
£lled with sand. 1 first noticed the sculpture 
in thb place; and perceiving at once, that it 
was exceedingly curious and uncommon, I pro- 
posed to Mr. Hay to clear out the sand, which 
we accomplished to a considerable extent, 
having without much difficulty, procured la- 
bourers from the village. As the rooms were 
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quite dark, it was the same whether we worked 
there during the night or the day. The night 
before we left el Khargeh, I was there until 
three in the momingi and Mr. Hay remained 
in the place until break&st. It is necessary 
to have experienced how great is the toil of 
drawing all day under a tropical sun, to estimate 
duly what it cost us, to undergo the additional 
fatigue of drawing by night also; and it is 
necessary to be an antiquarian, and feel a keen 
interest in the subject, to excuse our risking 
health and life in this deleterious climate by 
such exertions. We were not, however, I can 
say confidently, actuated by a mere selfish 
desire of possessing drawings, but by an earnest 
anxiety to convey to our country, what seemed 
to us an inestimable addition to the very many 
curious tablets, which the temples and tombs of 
Egypt have contributed towards oiu: better 
knowledge of the manners and arts of the 
ancients. My servants made me casts in paper 
of the sculpture on the walls of these two 
rooms, that is, of all the sculpture in the three 
large plates, which I now publish. This method 
of obtaining fac-similes of sculpture in basso 
relievo, is very successful, and so easy that I 
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had no difficulty in teaching it to my Arabs. I 
found stiff, unsized, common white paper to be 
best adapted for the purpose. It should be 
well damped ; and, when applied to sculpture 
still retaining its colour, not to injure the latter, 
care should be taken that the side of the paper 
placed on the figures be dry-— that it be not the 
side which has been sponged. The paper, 
when applied to the sculpture, should be evenly 
patted with a napkin folded rather stiffly ; and, 
if any part of the figures or hieroglyphics be in 
intaglio or elaborately worked, it is better to 
press the paper over that part with the fingers. 
Five minutes is quite sufficient time to make a 
cast of this description : when taken off the 
wall, it should be laid on the gromid or sand to 
dry. I possess many hundred casts, which my 
Arabs made for me at Thebes and in the Oasis. 
Indeed, I very rarely made any drawings of 
sculpture, without having a cast of the same : 
and as the latter are now quite as fresh as on 
the day they were taken, ^e engraver having 
not only my drawing, but also these indubitable 
&c-similes, is enabled to make my plates exactly 
like, and quite equal to, the originaL 

The Arabs are extremely clever in the art of 
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imitating ;. and the boys are so very sharp and 
intelligent, that, if I were about to spend 
another e^hteen months among the antiquities 
of the Nile, I should certainly endeavour to 
teach two or three of them to draw with the 
camera lucida. I fed persuaded, that in a very 
short space of time, they would be able to take 
accurate outlines. 

Plates 6, 7> 8. are a complete representation 
of the extraordinary sculpture in the above- 
mentioned sanctuaries. I do not conceive 
that even the most learned in reading of 
hieroglyphics will hesitate to confess, that the 
mythological mysteries there depicted are 
beyond their comprehension. This extraor^ 
dinary assemblage of divinities in the most 
grotesque attitudes, of animals, beasts, said birds, 
is not, I am persuaded, a &nciful composition of 
an eccentric artist. We may be certain, that 
^ere is a meaning in all these representations 
and figures; and as they could have had no 
beneficial moral influence on the minds of 
the multitude, some metaphysical mystery is 
evidently represented* 

The discoveries in hieroglyphics^ have,^ I fear, 
been, perhs^s, exaggerated; yet such aa have 
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undoubtedly been accomplished are of the high- 
est importance. The deciphering the names of 
kings has been of the greatest service to the 
elucidation of history ; and I cannot conceive it 
possible for any person who has studied the 
subject in the country to be sceptical concern- 
ing the general principles of the theory. The 
interpretation of the various names has given us 
a nearer approximation tq the exact date of the 
construction of almost each portion of the 
various edifices. 

It is very true, that some of the names, and the 
order of their succession as derived from lapidary 
inscriptions, vary occasionally from the lists of 
Manetho ; but an allowance ought certainly to 
be made for the differences of language, and 
idiom, and the lapse of nearly 4000 years, 
through which the historical documents in the 
tombs and temples, have nevertheless been 
preserved to us. The lists of kings on the 
edifices are no forgeries of a more modem date, 
for succeeding generations were never able to 
execute hieroglyphics in the same spirited and 
beautiM manner. One of Rameses' sculptors 
must have risen from his tomb, to have enabled 
a Ptolemy or a Caesar to execute hieroglyphics 
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in the inimitable style peculiar to the era of that 
ancient and illustrious monarch. 

The changes in the execution of the sculp- 
tureSy the gradual rise, or rather I should say, 
the decadence of the art (smce the most ancient 
are generally the most exquisitely executed) 
prove the truth of the theory ; for, without the 
dates assigned to the edifices, from the royal 
names which are found on them, any person, 
well acquainted with Egyptian art, or with the 
arts generally, if he had time carefiilly to 
examme them, would imdoubtedly arrange them 
in the same order as regards their relative 
antiquity, as from hieroglyphics they are found 
to possess. The mistakes into which some tra- 
vellers have fallen, in assigning erroneous dates 
to the diflFerent edifices, can only have arisen 
from their hasty survey and imperfect know- 
ledge of the subject. How great an interest, 
for instance, is given to this edifice, from our 
finding on it the name of Darius ; proving by 
such undisputable evidence what history also 
informs us of, that he showed great deference 
and r^ard for the religion and happiness of 
his Egyptian subjects. 
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Besides the satisfaction of being now accurately 
acquainted with the name of the builder, restorer, 
and embellisher of almost every ancient wall in 
Egypt, and of being thus enabled to study the 
history, mythology, and state of the arts at so 
many distinctly ascertained periods ; hiero- 
glyphics have also given us more precise 
notions of the divinities. It used to be the 
fashion for travellers to call all the different 
representations Osiris, Isis, or any other name 
which they had met with in Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, or Diodorus, &c. But now, we know 
the appellations of most of the divinities ; and, 
although the metaphysical significations and 
compositions of the same can oflen only be 
guessed at, from the imperfect state of hiero- 
glyphical knowledge, it is still gratifying to be able 
to read any portion of that once completely un- 
intelligible language. A vast number of phrases 
is now, indeed, known to the students in hiero- 
gl)rphics. They are able, not only to read the 
titles of the kings and queens, but also to 
decipher the names of trades, animals, prisoners, 
conquered nations, &c., and are thus in some 
measure acquainted with the wars and conquests 
of the different monarchs. They are also able 
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to read dates, and have thus learnt nearly the 
exact reign of many of the kings. 

I am not now able to do such justice as I wish to 
the researches of many distinguished individuals 
still living, who by their great talents and perse- 
vering industry have promoted this department 
of science ; but there is one, now dead, whom I 
cannot refrain from mentioning most respect- 
fully. The name of Champollion has been loudly 
praised and vehementiy abused. Every one 
must lament his attempt to persuade the world 
that he was the discoverer of the key to the 
knowledge of the hieroglyphical language ; thus 
endeavouring to wrest from Dr. Young that 
honour, which crowned a life spent in literary 
and scientific labours. But, at the same time 
that we deny him the merit of being the first 
to find the right path, we must candidly state 
that he richly deserves the high distinction and 
the flattering homage which his talents and 
abilities have generally procured him. 

Dr. Young found the track ; Champollion 
perceived that it was the true one, and there- 
fore determined to explore it as far as energy, 
perseverance, and ingenuity would carry him. 
His impetuosity was perhaps too great, as he 
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sometimes formed his opinion of objects before 
he had devoted sufficient time to examine them. 
I cannot then attempt to justify his setting forth 
the result of his early labours on so doubtful a 
subject in so decided and unhesitating a manner. 
But if the critics blame him for his boldness, 
and reproach him with having changed his 
opinions, they ought still to do justice to his 
candour, and acknowledge that there is no 
evidence of his having attempted to persist in 
any opinions when his progressive researches 
taught him that he was in error. 

When we consider how wedded every man is 
to a belief which he may at any time have en- 
tertained, the mere circumstance of Champol- 
lion's forsaking some of his opinions ought not 
surely to tempt us to infer, that the subject for 
this sole reason is uncertain. Nothing less than 
entire conviction, and a love of truth rather 
than of glory, could have induced him to relin- 
quish pre-conceived notions, and thus lay him- 
self open to scepticism. Champollion has also 
been accused of carelessly looking at papyri and 
professing to explain them, without any previous 
study. Several instances, which have been re- 
lated of this light manner, have startled some 
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people; but wliat in the state of tlie case? 
ClKini]iollion, oil opening a papyrus, or on 
seeing a tablet, would, tloubtlessj observ^e at a 
single glance some pli rases, the meaning and in- 
terpretation of which he had ascertained by bis 
previous researches *, it is^ thcretbre, obvious 
tliat he would be as able at first sight, to explain 
the signs that he was acquainted with, as after a 
long study ; the latter being only so tar neces- 
sary, as it enabled him to find out the sense of 
other phrasesj which fiu ther discoveries would 
of course be a work of great toil and labour. 
The hieroglyphics that were familiar to him in 
the tablet or papjTus, might be sufiicient to give 
liim some apprehension of the subject ; and, 
therefbrej his prompt explanations, which have 
subjected him to so many cliarges of jjresump- 
tion, were otYen merely tlie results of the know- 
ledge, which he liad already acquired by long 
and severe investigations. 

I conceive ChampoUion's success to be, in a 
great measure, attribuhible to Ins devoting bun- 
self entirely to tliis particular study. A path 
was opened out to him, and he abandoned him- 
self to it with fondness, energy, and talent. His 
attention being unoccupied by other pursuits, 
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he was enabled to devote the whole of his time 
to the great object which he had in view : and 
so extensive have been his services to the cause 
of literature, that we should be both illiberal and 
unjust to withhold from him that homage, which 
he has so richly merited. 

The plan of the other divisions of this temple 
was difficult to make out, beingnearlyfull of sand.* 
The sanctuaries, and the room before them, were 
flanked by other rooms, two of which were 
vaulted ; and above these lateral chambers were 
apartments, the access to which was by two 
flights of stone steps, still remaining. I copied 
in one of these upper rooms an interesting piece 
of sculpture, containing a tablet of hieroglyphics 
and several curious figures, among which the 
delineation of a frog is remarkable. 

To conclude the description of this temple, I 
must observe, that it is fer more worthy of ad- 
miration for its highly picturesque and curious 
situation, shaded by pahn trees, and with the in- 



* As none of the plans of the ruins are particularly 
curious, and as I think the reader will be fully enabled to 
understand their construction from the picturesque views, I 
have less regret in not being able to publish them. 
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liospitable desert, '* the image ot immensity */' 
around it, than tis a work of art The archi- 
tecture cannot be called good. In the number 
of small propylons, and in the great distance 
between thern^ forming a chain so far exceeding 
in length the body of the temple, and also in 
the small avenues of sphinxes, we may trace a 
miniature imitation of the grand temples at 
Thebes* 

As I have before observed, the columns are 
almost all unfinished, and the sculpture is not 
good ; but when we consider the epoch when 
this edifice was constructed, the imperfection 
of the style is not surprising, Darius, chiefly on 
account of his respect for the popular super- 
stitions, his piety, and his encouragement of the 
arts, was beloved by the people, and was the 



♦ Las Casas relates of Napoleon, that the desert had al- 
ways t\ peculiar iitJluence on his feelings ; that he had never 
croBEed it without being subject to certain emotions; that it 
seemed to him an image of immensity » as showing no boun* 
daries, and as having neither beginning nor end ; that hia 
unaginatioit was always excited by the recollection of it ; 
and that he took pleasure, on such occasions, in drawing the 
attention of his attendants to the word Napoleon^ as meaning 
The Lion of the DescrL — Las Casae^ liv. viii, p. 62. Turner's 
Sacred History, hxL p, H?- 
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only one of the Persian dynasty, whose name 
was allowed to remain on their edifices. But we 
may reasonably conceive, that during the pre- 
vious violent reign of Cambyses, the arts, long 
before on the decline, must have received so 
deep a wound, that centuries of fostering care 
and protection would be necessary before it 
could in any degree be healed. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find architecture and sculpture 
of so early a date as the reign of Darius, and 
particularly in such a situation as the Oasis, less 
beautiful than that of some of the Ptolemaic 
temples ; and especially as the latter were con- 
structed at a period justly termed the second 
era of the arts in Egypt 

Nevertheless, when we consider the situation 
of this temple, and reflect on the fearful deserts 
that surround it ; when we see with all its im- 
perfections so imposing a monument of art in a 
country, which I could never have imagined 
that artists would have chosen for their resi- 
dence, for there is little to study, as nature has 
here few attractions ; we feel confident, that the 
cultivated land must in former times have been 
much more considerable than it is at the present 
day. For even supposing that the temple was 
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erected at the expense of the king or govern- 
ment of Egypt, still a population, that required 
not only this but so many other sacred and 
splendid edifices, of which the Oasis now con- 
tains the remains, must have possessed great re- 
sources, and have attained to a degree of opu- 
lence and luxiuy far exceeding the present 
state of its comparatively wretched and bar- 
barous inhabitants. 
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NECROPOLIS OF THE OASIS. CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

PRACTICE OF EMBALMING CONTINUED BY THE 
CHRISTIANS. — GREEK NABfES IN A CAVERN OF THE 

MOUNTAINS. EGYPTIAN TOMB. — ROMAN TOMB. 

SMALL TEMPLES. — DEPARTURE FROM EL KHARGEH. 

VILLAGE OF OENAH. — ATTACK OF OPHTHALMIA. 

SUCCESSFUL REMEDY. — VILLAGE OF BOULAK. 

Having described the principal temple of el 
Khargeh, I must now give an account of the 
objects of interest in its immediate vicinity. 

NECROPOLIS OF THE OASIS. 

We perceived on a hill, a mile and a quarter 
due north from the temple, what appeared to us 
at a distance to be a dwelling-place of the living : 
but recollecting the descriptions of the travellers 
who visited this region before us, we were aware, 
that it must be the necropolis mentioned in their 
works. The distant view of this city of the dead 
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is very striking. The tombs, being built on the 
brow and summit of a hill, and rising gradually 
one above another, are almost all distinctly seen 
from every part of the plain ; and, as some of 
them form streets, the place has quite the 
appearance of a well-built village. 

Notwithstanding the descriptions which have 
been given, the stranger cannot visit the place 
without astonishment. We have at Pompeii a 
street of tombs, and at Rome we see the colum- 
bar) : and these buildings of the Oasis are cer- 
tainly not to be compared to the splendid 
monuments of Adrian, Augustus^ Caius Cestius, 
and Cecilia Metella, &c. But we have here 
what is still more extraordinary, though less 
beautiflil as works of art : — 150 sepulchres, 
forming streets and squares, and weU deserving 
the title of a necropolis. The hill, on which 
they are situated, has rather a volcanic appear- 
ance. The sand has tlrifted into the streets, but 
the height of the hiU prevents tlie edifices being 
overwhelmed by the desert* The good state of 
preservation of them is anoUier proof of the 
dryness of the clhnate. If the Oasis was visited 
with a few such winters as we have in England, 
the majority of them would soon be washed away. 
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The series of views which I have made, will, 
I trust, make the reader perfectly acquainted 
with their architecture. They are built of crude 
unbaked bricks, and consist almost invariably of 
one room, the average size of which is about 
20 ft. by 15ft. The interior of these rooms is 
generally ornamented with arches, forming re- 
cesses; and between, or rather supporting the 
arches of the exterior of the tombs, are pilasters 
or columns, also of brick, and built in the wall, 
with a vile style of Doric or Corinthian capital. 
Some of the sepulchres are ornamented with 
domes : but the generality of them have flat 
roofs. In each tomb is a mummy-pit, from two 
to four feet square. All the pits appear to have 
been ransacked, perhaps by the Arabs, in the 
hope of plunder. The chambers are strewed 
with the linen folds of the mummies, consisting 
of that coarse description of cloth, which was 
generally used in Egypt for embalming persons 
of inferior rank : but we found some, in the best- 
constructed tombs, which was of superior tex- 
ture, and which had also a purple border. 

I made a distant view of the necropolis, which, 
however, I shall not give, as it was not taken from 
the most favourable point for exhibiting the 
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tombs; but I selected it, as the foreground 
represents one o£ the sources of the Oasis*, 
shaded with a cluster of doum trees. 

Kate 9- will give the reader a good idea of 
the streets which the sepulchres form. The 
architecture of the first tomb in this view is very 
elegant The fii9ade is omamafited with four 
pilasters, supporting circular arches : the doorway 
is imder the centre arch. The side of the ex- 
terior of the tomb is adorned with six arches, 
supported in a similar manner. 7?he second 
tomb in the view is more lofly, and perhaps still 
more elegant in its form. The exterior is de- 
corated with one large semicircular arch at each 
end ; and the sides ai!e ornamented with high 
pillars. 

Some of the tombs in the necropolis are more 
ruined ; but the effect is often striking of the 
rows of sepulchres above each other. Another 
view I made represents a group of these sepul- 

* I am sorry to find it necessary to state, that I lost some 
of my notes of diis journey, containing, among otber things, 
the result of several compArisons I made with the thermo- 
meter, between the heat of the water in the sources and that 
of the atmosphere. I can now only state from memory, that 
two hours before sunset the water was many degrees warmer 
than the air. 

* I 7 
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cfares. The &9ade of the principal one is adorned 
with five columns, built in the wall, and with one 
pilaster at each angle, supporting five circular 
arches. The capitals of the columns are now 
much injured; but their order has evidently 
been intended to pass for Corinthian. The sides 
of some of the tombs are not always omajtnented 
with arches. 

Plate 10. is a view of one of these tombs, with 
a very elegant arched porch before the doorway. 
As wiU be seen in the plate, fragments are still 
visible of the cement, which anciently covered 
the whole of this sepulchre; and which ap- 
parently, from the vestiges that are still existing, 
protected all the other tombs in the necropolis. 

Another tomb I made a drawing of differs 
entirely from any of the others, being circular, 
and consisting of six open arches supporting a 
dome. The view from this point is very extensive 
over a trackless waste. On a hill in the extreme 
distance, a castle, containing a ruin, which I shall 
presently describe, was perceptible. 

Plate 11.* is a view of the principal edifice in 
the necropolis. It occupies the most con- 
spicious situation, and is imposing both from its 
size and architecture. The fa9ade is ornamented 
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with eleven columns, supporting ten semicircular 
arches. Under each arch is an aperture to 
admit the light, and a triangular niche, which 
has served perhaps to contain an image, or hold 
holy water, or intended for some other religious 
purpose. 

Plate 12. is a drawing of the interior of this 
building. The roof, which has now partly 
fallen in, was supported by circular and square 
columns forming aisles. The cross, or Egyptian 
tau, which is visible in the drawing, and which I 
observed on several parts of this and some of 
the other edifices, and the general plan of the 
building, prove that it has been a Christian 
church ; and, from the material of which it is 
built, and the similarity of the exterior deco- 
rations, and from its being undoubtedly of the 
same date as the other tombs, it may be inferred, 
that they are all Christian edifices, or at least, 
were built in an age when Christianity was 
much spread among the Romans. The Maltese 
cross, and the ceiling of a cupola over one of 
the tombs, which is covered with vile daubs of 
painting, representing St. George and other 
saints, must necessarily be Christian. 

The circumstances, which prove that this is a 
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Christian necropolis, do not, however, detract 
from its interest : on the contrary, it is highly 
satisfectory that we have such indubitable 
evidence to enable us to establish the fact, that 
the custom of embalming the dead was con- 
tinued by the first professors of the Gospel in 
Eastern Africa. 

The introduction of Christianity produced 
great and sudden changes in the minds, habits, 
and customs of believers ; but a length of time 
was no doubt often necessary to root out many 
of the prejudices of the people ; and it is very 
possible, that the practice of embalming may 
have been continued as a necessary mark of 
respect to the dead, long after the doctrine had 
been entirely exploded, in accordance with 
which the custom had been originally esta- 
blished. This practice, however, even in the 
most ancient times, was not confined to the 
worshippers of Amun. The physicians of 
Egypt were forty days in embalming Jacob; 
and Joseph also was embalmed in Egypt. 

Some of the tombs, as the reader will per- 
ceive from the views, possess even now a degree 
of elegance, that would any where be admired ; 
and, when they were all perfect and covered 
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with cement, the cemetery must have been 
beautdfiil. Great pains have evidently been 
devoted, not only to construct them well, but 
also to enhance the picturesque appearance of 
each sepulchre, and the general effect of the 
whole. Considering the material of which they 
are built, it is surprising that they have stood so 
well J but I observed that the brick work, in the 
formation of the arches especially, was very 
excellent. 

This large city of tombs is a further proof of 
the opulence of the former inhabitants of these 
now arid regions. It is not without a certain 
feeling of melancholy, that man visits any 
cemetery > but as you ramble in these streets of 
sepulchres, where uni\^ersal solitude and drea- 
riness prevail, where the voice of a fellow 
creature is seldom heard, and where no track is 
visible but that of the timid gazelle or beasts of 
prey, and whence not a single habitation is to 
be seen except these last abodes evidently of 
rich individuals, you are tempted to ask, where 
were their habitations ? Where was their city, 
once, perhaps, so joyous? Has the insatiable 
desert buried them with its waves, and is there 
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now nought remaining but their temples and 
tiieir graves ? 

'Tig pleasant, down the depth of ages past 

To venture, re-erect huge capitals. 

And hear the noise of cities now no more. 

MoNTGOMERYS MessioL 



An hour's ride north of the necropolis, there 
is a fine range of hills which I explored, but 
found no antiquities. Some of them are of 
sandstone, and seem to have furnished material 
for the temple ; but most of the mountains are 
calcareous, chiefly of an extremely soft limestone. 

I noticed a cleft in one of the rocks, appa- 
rently the effect of an earthquake; and the 
narrow cavern thus formed by nature, seems at 
some period of time to have been the abode of 
persecuted Christians, as I observed on the 
rocks the inscriptions of three names in Greek 
characters, accompanied with a representation 
of the Maltese cross. 

North-east of the great temple of el Khargeh, 
there are two tombs, excavated in a low rocky 
hillock on the plain. The first chamber of the 
largest of them is 18 feet long and 15 wide, and 
contains columns ornamented with Egyptian 
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capitals and bases. In the second chamber 
there is a mummy pit ; hut the columns and 
walls of both the rooms being rougli and un- 
finished, it is probable that the nepulclire has 
never been used. 

A hundred paces to the south of these tombs, 
in the same plain, and rather picturesquely 
situated, are the remains of a curious and poly- 
gonal edifice ; which, I imagine, may have been 
the tomb of some Roman governor. The exterior 
was decorated at the angles with pilasters; and 
the interior was circular, formbig a dome, below 
whicli was a small vaulted chamber, no doubt 
intended for the body of the dead* 

To the south of the niin I have just described 
are the remains of a small temple : part of the 
walls of two chambers are still standing. The 
doorways are decorated with the Egyptian bead- 
ing and cornice, and also the winged globe. 

South-east of these, on a hill conspicuous from 
every part of the plam^ is a high brick enclosure, 
called E Nadara, containing a small temple or 
chamber, of which three walls are standing, or- 
namented with sculpture and hieroglj^hics ; but 
unfortunately, on account of the softness of the 
sandstone, of which the building is constructed, 
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they are very much de&ced. The Emperora 
Adrian and Antoninus are represented making 
offerings to the different divinities. The hiero- 
glyphics are raUier illegible, but the style of the 
sculpture is not very bad. 

From this temple being constructed in the 
time of Adrian, we may suppose, that it has 
been used as a Roman fortress. A stronger 
and more defensible position could not have been 
selected. The view from this acropolis was very 
extensive, but of a description more calculated 
to inspire melancholy than pleasant feelings. 

Behind me was a dolorous dreary scene, 
With huge and mouldering ruins widdy spread, 
Wastes, which had whilome fertile regions been, 
Tombs, which had lost all record of the dead, 
And, where the dim horizon seemed to close, 
Far off the gloomy sepulchres arose. 

SOUTHBY. 

3d Nov. Town of el Khargeh. — This after- 
noon we at length succeeded in tearing ourselves 
away from the interesting ruins of el Khargeh* 
Notwithstandixig that we have obtained such 
rich spoils, I could have wished to stay a few 
days longer. It would have given me pleasiure 
to have made further excavations, to have cleared 
away the sand from the northern side of the first 
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chamber of the interior of the temple, and to 
have uncovered all the sculpture in the sanc- 
tuaries. Such is the fascination of the study of 
Egyptian antiquities, that whenever I meet 
with an interesting building, I am always re- 
luctant to leave it, so long as there is a drawing 
to take^ or a single part to be investigated. 
Perhaps the time tliat we passed here might 
have been employed more profitably in the 
valley of the Nile: but the value of these ruins 
is enhanced by their peculiar situation, being in 
an Oasis seldom visited, and otherwise offering 
little compensation to the general traveller for 
so toilsome a journey. Those, however, who 
are Interested ui Egyptian subjects, would con- 
sider the architectural remains an ample indem- 
nification for the fatigue of crossing the desert. 

4th Nov. Boulak. — This morning was occu- 
pied in receiving the visits of the chiefs of the 
Oasis, examining the town of cl Khai^eh, and 
drawing the tombs of the sheakhs. We left the 
place at five p. m., and in three hours arrived at 
Genah, a small village, containing a popidation 
of about 250. The streets are not protected 
from the sun with roofs, like those in the metro- 
polis ; they are, however, eflTectually shaded by 
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the spreading branches of the orange and pome- 
granate trees, which, with groves of dates, doums^ 
and olive trees, surround the village. The streets, 
or rather lanes, are so narrow, that one of our 
baggage camels got jammed between the two 
walls of one of these passages, and, at last falling 
down, blocked up the road completely. We 
were obliged to unload the animal, before we 
could extricate it ; and, fearful of a similar ac- 
cident in a more awkward situation, we relm- 
quished the attempt to pass through the village. 

Pursuing our desert track, we arrived at half- 
past twelve at the town of Boulak. Our seven, 
hours' ride, this evening, has been most uninte- 
resting ; for, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the towns, the route has continually been over 
dreary plains of sand. 

5th Nov. 1832. — I was confined to my tent 
the whole of this day by a painful attack of 
ophthalmia: and, although in the morning it 
was very severe, yet, by double doses of the 
contents of an inestimable bottle, I have nearly 
subdued it. As some of my readers may wish 
to know what this wonderful vial contains—? 
what this infallible remedy for such a baneful 
complaint can be^ I will tell the history of it. 
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though I cannot fully gratify the desire of the curir 
ous. The purser of the French frigate, the Luxor, 
which was built for the purpose of removing one 
of the obelisks from Thebes, was the fabricator 
of this extraordinary water. He informed me, 
when in Egypt, that his father had been attached 
to Napoleon's expedition to that country, and 
had then discovered this miraculous cure. From 
fear of its being analysed, he had never allowed 
any person to possess more than a very small 
quantity ; but he cured without fee all who came 
to him : Christian and Mussulman, French and 
English, Turk and Arab. When this liquor 
was applied in tinie^ it was found always to stop 
the most \irulent attacks of the disease, and 
generally relieved in a very few days even those 
who had been ibr several months martyrs to the 
complaint A Turk, who had suffered for years, 
was completely cured in a fortnight; and, in 
gratitude to his benefactor, gave him a horse 
richly caparisoned. The Frenchman's fame was 
spread throughout the country^ and many came 
to him as far as from Keneh and Esneh- 

Even the surgeon of the Liixor was so sensible 
of the v^ue of the remedy, and of its producing 
* K 4 
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no subsequent bad effects, that he sent all the 
officers and men of the vessel suffering from that 
complaint, to the purser or to the hakim 
(doctor), as the natives called him. The appli- 
cation was easy to the hakim, but most painful 
to the patient. He let fall a single drop of the 
water on the ball of each eye, which imme- 
diately spread, and from its pungent nature 
caused, if much irritation existed, the most 
inexpressible torture. In twenty minutes, or 
half an hour, this pain subsided, and a little 
clammy matter was seen to ooze from the eye. 
The remedy, although violent, did not weaken 
the eye in the slightest degree, nor in any 
manner injure the sight 

Knowing that I purposed going into Ethiopia, 
the hakim had the kindness to sell me, for 
about its weight in gold, a small bottle of this 
water j but under the express condition, that I 
would neither directly nor indirectly allow it to 
be analysed. He said that it was his intention 
to return again to Egypt, and that he expected 
to be able to make his fortune : but whether he 
does or not, I feel most grateful to him for 
having saved me from much torture, as I have 
oflen been obliged to have recourse to the 
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water, and have kept my promise in not allow- 
ing it to be analysed. As this person has now 
left the country, and no further supply is to be 
obtained, I prize the water most highly, and 
cannot afford to use it for the relief of mere 
strangers. The remedy which I generally find 
to succeed with the natives, when applied to by 
them, is sulphate of zinc in strong doses, ten 
grains being dissolved in an ounce of water, and 
a drop of this being put in each eye two or 
three times a day. This is by no means so 
certain a remedy as the hakim's water, but in 
nine cases out of ten I have found it to 
succeed- 
When, however, the inflammation and swell* 
ing are so great that the eyes are closed, cupping 
is the only effectual remedy* Mr. Ponsonby, who 
travelled with me in Lower Nubia, was attacked 
with this description of ophthalmia. I sent with- 
out delay for the hakim, alias barber, of a village- 
It was fortunate that t])e eyes of Mr. P. were 
quite closed ; for had he seen the hakim he 
would scarcely have reposed sufficient con* 
lidence in his [skill to submit to the operation. 
The man was actually in rags, and of the most 
unprepossessing appearance, without a single 
* a 5 
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ray of intelligence in his countenance. His 
cups were made of the homs of a cow, and his 
instrument was an old razor, not so decent- 
looking, nor so sharp as a tolerably good stick 
knife. I offered him a lancet, but he said that 
lie did not know how to use it Thinking that 
it would be less painful for Mr. P. to be scarified 
with a sharp than a blunt razor, I gave 
the man one of my own ; but, being unac- 
customed to so fine an instrument, and not 
aware of the much less force it required, than 
his own blunt knife, he cut too deep ; I there- 
fore thought it best to allow him to finish the 
operation in his o^vn way. I must confess, 
indeed, that he did it very expertly, and I may 
add, successfiilly, as he effected a very sudden 
and almost miraculous cure of Mr. P.'s oph- 
thalmia. 

At Thebes I had two severe attacks of this 
disease, which incapacitated me from either read- 
ing, writing, or drawing. Thanks to the hakim's 
water, these attacks were fortunately short ; but 
they were painful while they lasted, and most irk- 
some to support. To be debarred from all mental 
enjoyment and bodily exercise ; to be in the world 
and yet see nothing ; and to be without the general 
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resources of the blind, particularly society, this 
was, indeed, tiresome. A Turk might probably 
have amused himself with his beads, but even a 
Mahometan's philosophy would have forsaken 
him in such a situation, especially as the re- 
gimen necessary for this complaint requires the 
sacrifice of the all-consoling pipe. 

The Arabs and Turks having JBrequently asked 
me for medicine to relieve them from attacks of 
ophthalmia. The water that I applied to their 
eyes invariably caused them extreme pain, 
which, however, they bore witli great courage 
and resignation* ha\nng implicit faith in the 
skill of a European ; when, however, I desired 
them to give up their pipes, (smoking being 
extremely iiyurious) " Inshallah 1" (please God I) 
they replied, but never had the resolution to do 
so. An opium-eater may refrain from Ms weed, 
a drunkard may resign his glass ; but I 
soon found the absurdity of asking an Oriental 
tn abandon his shibouk. Like ice to the Sici* 
bans, macaroni to tlic Neapolitans, and grog to 
the British sailor, they consider it as tlieir staff 
of life, and conceive it impossible to get through 
the day without it. 
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The peasants here brought us a quantity of 
Roman coins, generally quite illegible^ and some 
small figures in pottery, rudely executed* Mr. 
Hay bought from them a curious little bronze 
Egyptian statue, with a singular ornament on its 
head : the style not bad. Whilst I was lying 
the whole of the day in my tent, tortured by 
the ophthalmia and sickened with ennui, Mr. H. 
and Mr. C. went to the ruins of Kasr Ouaty, 
which I shall not be able to examine until after 
my visit to the temple of Doosh. 

The town, or rather village, of Boulak contains, 
I understand, about 250 or 300 inhabitants. 
Its narrow streets, shaded with groves of orange 
trees, reminded me of Sarentum, — I mean its 
lanes, the most uninteresting part of the place. 
The comparison, however, can be extended no 
further ; nature has adorned that £ivoured spot 
with every charm: whereas there is here no 
magnificent assemblage of rocks and hills, plains 
and villages, woods and waters; no Vesuvius 
pouring forth its wrath, often destroying the 
hopes and prospects of many at the very time 
that it is the source of wealth and prosperity to 
thousands ; no splendid rocks and caverns ; no 
rich Campagna Felice to gladden the eye ; nor 
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the magnificent, deep blue Mediterranean with 
its gorgeous sunsets. This little town and its 
groves of firuit trees can only be termed beau- 
tiful, when compared to the inhospitable desert 
which encircles it. 

5th. Nov. — We left Boulak this morning, 
and shortly afterwards deviated a little towards 
the east from the direct road, in order to visit 
the ruins of two convents. They are now only 
worthy of remark for the wildness and dreari- 
ness of their position, being situated on an 
eminence surrounded by vast downs of sand. 
There are no habitations near them; but the 
rocks in their immediate vicinity have, at a 
distance, the appearance of houses. These 
seem to be now the favourite resort of the wild 
animals which abound in the wilderness. The 
sand was traced every where by the footsteps of 
wolves, gazelles, liyeuas, &c-; and I observed 
one place, where apparently a beast of prey had 
surprised a gazelle ; a struggle for existence had 
evidently taken place, the carcase of tlie victim 
had been conveyed away by its destroyer, but 
the evidence of its destruction still existed. 
Although the gazelles seem to have run and 
gambolled in every direction over the plain, we 
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have seen very few alive. Apparently, they 
only leave their hiding places in the rocks during 
the night, or their number may not be great, as 
the traces exist for a long time, particularly in 
situations sheltered from the wind, and where 
the sand is seldom disturbed. 

It is impossible now to say, whether the 
country immediately surroimding these convents 
was once rich, or whether it has always been as 
wild and fearful as it now is ; and, if its features 
are unchanged, what may have been the motives 
that could influence human beings to select 
such abodes? I can imagine a man, fond of 
literature and science, secluding himself (as in 
former times was often the case), from society, 
when he found that its frivolity, tediousness, 
and general tone did not accord with his tastes 
and habits ; sacrificing the joys and comforts of 
domestic life, and immuring himself within the 
Walls of a rich convent or college, where, free 
from care and trouble, and protected at all 
(events from many anxieties and vicissitudes, 
he would be enabled to devote his whole life 
to religious exercises or intellectual pursuits. 
Instances are numerous of such men being 
aiseful to the world, not only by their theological 
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productions, but also from the excellence ta 
which they have attained in different branches of 
science and general literature ; and many, living 
in this manner, have immortalised themselves as 
painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. 
But it was not to abandon themselves to the 
delights of study and philosophical speculations 
that the religious enthusiasts of Alexandria 
forsook the comforts and pleasures of that me- 
tropolis : their lives are reported to have been 
entirely spent in the most severe monastic 
exercises. It might be thought that superstition 
could seldom be of such a firm and durable 
nature, as to sustain a man in the performance 
of duties which are useless to the world and 
unprofitable to himself; yet tiiese enthusiasts 
are said to have voluntarily and perseveringly 
submitted, until the last moments of their lives, 
to ordinances and deprivations^ at the recital of 
which humanity shudders, and which coiiJd 
have no other tendency tlian to disgust the 
sensible and alarm the timid. 

We passed at two o'clock a little island, if* so 
I may call a small green spot in this sea of 
barrenness. It consists of a few date trees, and 
a source of water now almost choked with sand ; 
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and therefore future travellers cannot safely 
trust to it It afforded us an example of the 
destructive effects of the desert, and of the 
&cility with which an unprotected well is en- 
gulphed, surrounding vegetation destroyed^ and 
all traces of it soon obliterated. 

After half an hour's repose under the shade, 
we started agam, and near midnight arrived at 
another cultivated little island, called Hadegage. 
It contains a fine source of water, beautiful 
dates, and some magnificent doum trees. We 
found on our arrival a party of Arabs seated 
around a blazing fire, which, as the nights are 
now rather cold, we also found to be a great 
enjoyment The Arabs informed us, that they 
belonged to the town of Bjnrese, and were come 
here for the purpose of attending to a few fields 
of dourah, which they had cultivated. 

Byrese^ 7th. Nov. — We did not leave Hade- 
gage until four this afternoon; Mr. Hay's 
dragoman having cau^t the fever, and being 
unable to bear the motion of the camel, in 
place of which we have procured him an ass. 
We arrived at Bjnrese by eight o'clock in the 
evening. 
, Sth. Nov. — Byreae contains a population of 
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about 600 inhabitants, and is therefore the se- 
cond town in the Oasis. It is prettily situated 
on an eminence, one side of which is veiled 
with immense groves of the staple commodity 
of the country, the palm tree. The other 
sides are surroimded by fields of grain, chiefly 
doiu'ah, which are protected from the encroach- 
ments of the deserts by palisades of the stalks 
of the palm. In this part of the valley, the 
sand is evidently disturbed by every wind 
that blows, and threatens continually to over- 
whelm all under its waves. Even in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town, I observed the 
summits of several tombs of sheakhs, appearing 
above the surface j and, were it not for the 
labours of its inhabitants, Byrese itself, notwith- 
standing its elevated situation, would soon be 
covered with the desert. 

There is only one source of water at Byrese> 
butj being the most copious m the Oasis, it is 
quite sufficient for the population. It fills a 
large bason. The laws and regulations, for 
its equal distribution among the different 
cultivators, are rigorously and impartially ob- 
served* 
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The inhabitants of this town have apparently, 
no more curiosity than the natives of el 
Khargeh. They never once stepped out of the 
houses to look at us. I fear, that our being 
known to be Christians, is one cause of their 
not caring to visit us ; but perhaps their chieft 
have forbid them. 

The peasants here, are by no means poor. 
They carry on a trade with the Nile, inde* 
pendent of the metropolis, el Khargeh. I 
mentioned in crossing the desert, that we passed 
on our left a road, which led to this town. 
There is also another road to Esneh, which, 
being one of the largest and most commercial 
cities in Upper Egypt, is of course an excellent 
mart for their dates, ric^ and other fruit They 
there supply themselves with various manu- 
&ctured articles, and . especially with wheat, 
part of which they formerly sold to the caravan 
to Darfour ^ which always remained here a day 
or two, for the sake of commerce, ta rest the 
camels before recommencing the traverse of the 
desert, and to supply itself with whatever might 
be required in the route southward. I saw in 
the town, several women with their &cea un* 
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covered. Their persons were adorned with 
ornaments of gold and silver, and some very 
curious sheU necklaces. The children were 
profusely decorated with shells. 
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CHAR IX. 

DEPARTURE FROM BOULAK. TRACES OF WILD ANI- 
MALS, — HADEGAOE. — ^TOWN OF BYRESE. — COMBfERCE. 

— TILLAGE OF EL MAKS. — VILLAGE OF DOOSH. 

TEMPLE OF DOOSH. BRICK TEMPLE. DIFFICULTY 

OF PENETRATING TO DARFOUR. 



Sth. Nov. — I LEFT the town of Byrese in the 
morning by nine o'clock, with the intention of 
coming direct to this temple. Being anxious 
not to lose any time, and to commence my 
labours with the pencil as soon as possible, I 
parted from the caravan, and, pushing on my 
dromedary, arrived in three hours at the viUage 
of el Maks. I then fomid that I had taken the 
wrong path, the temple being an hour and a 
half, or four and a half miles to the east of this 
place. 

The village of el Maks is the last of the 
Oasis. Its source of water is but scanty j the 
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cultivated land limited, and not very productive ; 
the population, about 100. There is an air of 
greater neatness about the place than the ge- 
nerality of Arab villages possess. At a distance, 
it may be said to appear rather pretty. 

I procured a peasant at el Maks, to show me 
the road to the village and temple of Doosh. 
Another mistake of the direction, for road there 
is none, would have been awkward, as a traveller 
may easily lose himself among these deserts of 
sand. In an hour we arrived at the village of 
Doosh, which is about the same size as el Maks, 
and also rather pretty. 

The natives of these two small hamlets, and 
also of the to^Ti of Byrese, are more robust and 
healthy in their appearance than the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, el Khargeh, This may be 
attributable to their situation being more ele- 
vated, and therefore more exposed to the strong 
north winds, which would carry off any malaria 
engendered by the exhalations of the rice fields, 
or arising from the sources ; and perhaps the 
water is more salubrious. The greater health- 
iness of these two villages, at the extremity of 
the Oasis, may also in some degree arise from 
their population being less numerous and poorer, 
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and from their being obliged to work harder to 
earn a subsistence. I am describing only the 
appearance of the natives^ for they themselves 
say, that the fever annually visits every village 
in the Oasis ; and certainly it was in the less 
populous places that our caravan suffered most 
from the complaint : but, from the almost inde- 
lible traces of its effects on the citizens of the 
metropolis, its ravages are evidently there most 
virulent. 

At both these small villages, as at Byrese and 
el Khargeh, we observed the same indifference, 
apathy, and want of curiosity on the part of the 
inhabitants. Though some years had passed 
since any Europeans had visited them, and 
although not more than about a dozen have pro- 
bably ever been in these places, scarcely any of 
the inhabitants (except the sheakhs, who might 
consider it a matter of duty to pay us visits), 
ever came near our encampment 

We could not but notice this circumstance, 
and of course we regretted it^ as we had thus less 
opportunity of observing their manners, and of 
obtaining information. If indeed dark-coloured 
Africans were to visit a small village in one of 
our wild and unvisited regions, and should take 
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up their abode there a few days, for what might 
seem to the people if not an inadequate, at all 
events a mysterious, reason, the probability is, 
that they would have too much, rather than too 
little, of the company of the natives. Not only 
the women and children, but the men also, both 
young and old, would assemble to watch the 
movements of the strange visitors. 

TEMPLE OF DOOSH. 

These ruins, also, are more remarkable for 
their situation in the Oasisj than for the beauty 
of their architecture. They are however cu- 
rious, as one of them bears the names of the 
Roman emperors, Trajan, Doinitian, and Adrian, 
in hieroglyphics, and of the first and last in a 
Greek inscription* They afford satisfactory 
evidence of tlie flourishing state of the Oasis, 
during the reigns of these kings ; since it evi- 
dently must then have been of more importance, 
or they would not have gone to the expense of 
building and decorating a place of worship, such 
as this is. 

The principal temple, together with many 
other habitations, standing on an eminence and 
• L 4 
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being protected by a thick wall, led us to 
imagine that the builders did not conceive 
themselves very safe in their possessions; or 
wherefore the necessity of fortifying themselves 
in such a manner ? 

The brick wall of the enclosure is well exe- 
cuted, containing staircases and galleries within 
the wall. For what purpose these passages 
were constructed, cannot now be ascertained. 
They remind us of the legends of the feudal 
times, when every castle had its secret galleries, 
passages, and staircases, to screen the person or 
villainy of its lord. One side of the foundations 
of the vestibule is remaining. Its length must 
have been 63 ft. ; it led up to a doorway, 
which is still existing. 

The stone part to the first wing of this door- 
way seems to have been of brick, but it is now 
destroyed. In the western wing, a room and 
staircase may still be traced.* 

* The stODe part of the propylon, built in the usual 
Egyptian manner, is 17 feet 8 inches wide, and 13 feet 10 
inches long. The widest part of the interior, that is, the usual 
recess^ which is 9 feet long, is 8 feet 2 inches wide ; and the 
narrowest between the door parts at each end, which arc 
2 feet 5 inches long, is 6 feet 8 inches wide. 
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On the architrave, over the door of this pro- 
pylon, is the Greek inscription mentioned above, 
which I copied (See appendix). It was written 
in the nineteenth year of the reign of Adrian, 
whose name it bears. 

Two brick walls, the traces of which still 
exist, seem to have connected the wings of the 
first propylon with the wall of the great en* 
closure, a distance of 97 ft* ; and from the 
traces of columns, which are still remaining, this 
appears to have been filled with courts and 
chambers, ornamented with columnsj fragments 
of five of whicfi still reniam, being 2 ftp in dia- 
meter, I observed also some capitals, rather well 
executed, in the Egyptian style; but others 
almost resembled the Roman done. 

The walls connecting the first propylon to the 
enclosure, being six feet thick, show the pre- 
cautions which were taken for the security of 
the only approach mto the acropolis. The 
second propylon is precisely of the same form as 
die firsts although its dimensions are smaller ; 
the exterior of it only measuring 10ft, 5 in. in 
width, and 12ft, gin. in length- The interior 
is ornamented with a little sculpture, but of no 
value. There is a representation of a king: 
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his name however is not legible. The umigi 
of this pylon are the walls of the enclosure ; its 
southern front {the temple stands nearly north 
and south), is 36 ft. from the vestibule of the 
sekos, or body of the temple. 

Plate 13. is a view of the latter, taken from 
the most favourable point : a fracture of the 
enclosure shows the desert in the distance, and 
exhibits the vast thickness and solidity of the 
fortifications. The view shows the situation of 
the edifice close to the eastern wall, the side of 
the temple, and the fa9ade, which is its chief 
attraction. 

The sculpture, which adorns the fa9ade, is 
partially exhibited in this view. The Roman 
emperor is represented making ofierings, in 
the first line, to Serapis, who has the head- 
dress of the globe and two feathers; in the 
second, to Isis, with the head-dress of the 
globe and horns ; in the third to Horns, ¥^th 
the hawk's head and a helmet upon it ; and again, 
in the line beneath, to Isis, with a globe and 
horns. The style of the sculpture is not very 
bad ; but the hieroglyphics, from the sofhiess of 
the sandstone, are almost illegible. The deccMr* 
ations of the vestibule, ^d the confused mass of 
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brick buildings beyond the temple, are also shown 
in this view. 

The little vestibule, or first room of the. body 
of the temple, measures in the interior 13 ft. 
8 in. long, and 16 ft. broad. The fa9ade was 
ornamented with columns, the intercolumniation 
being built up to a certain height in an orna- 
mental manner, with headings and cornices, to 
resemble monolithic temples ; a style of building 
very commonly adopted by the Ptolemies and 
Romans in Egj^t. It is now much injured, 
sufficient only remaining to show what it has 
been- 

This vestibule leads into a portico or room, 
27ft, long and 17ft, Gin, wide, which contains 
four columns^ 2ft. Sin. in diameter. The capi- 
tals are much dilapidated, and have never been 
finished, being totally mthout any of the usual 
decorations; the sliafts are without sculpture, 
and are lialf buried in the aand^ which has 
driiled in from the desert, A doorway, on 
the west side of the room, leads into a passage, 
91ft, hy^ft.* There arc three doors at the 
south end : the one in the centre, ornamented 
with the Egj^tian cornice and with small-sized 
sculpture, which represents a king, in an almost 
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prostrate position, making offerings to small 
representations of the divinities, Serapis, Isis, 
and Horus, leads into a sanctuary 10 ft. 5 in. 
by 8 ft. 2 in. ; and another doorway leads into 
the inner sanctuary, of precisely the same size. 

The other two doors lead into galleries, which 
flank the sanctuaries ; the one on the east side is 
22 ft. 10 in. long and 4 ft:. 9 in. wide, and the one 
on the west is 22ft. Gin. long and 4ft;. 6 in. 
wide. These rooms were so crowded with bats, 
that it was rather unpleasant to obtain their 
dimensions. 

The posterior wall of the temple is ornamented 
with sculpture. The figures are large and toler- 
ably well executed, but, on account of the soft> 
ness of the sandstone, much defaced ; and some 
of the hieroglyphics are scarcely legible. The 
Emperor Domitian is represented making offer- 
ings of incense to a divinity, with the hawk's 
head and plain helmet, called, in the hieroglyphics 
above him, Horus, son of Isis. The divinity 
behind the latter is, I conceive, Osiris : the only 
hieroglyphic legible is the eye, sufficient how- 
ever from its position to determine his name. 
After these divinities there are two lines of 
hieroglyphics, forming the centre of the tablet. 
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They are much broken, and contain merely 
titles. 

On the same side the Emperor is again repre* 
sented, making offerings to the divinity with 
the head-dress of two feathers, probably Osiris ; 
but the hieroglyphics are destroyed. Behind 
the latter is Isis, with the head-dress of the 
globe and horns ; in front of her are two lines 
of hieroglyphics, containing her usual titles. 
At each end was a line of hieroglyphics, now 
very much defaced : a fragment, which I copied, 
alludes to the king offering incense to Osiris and 
Isis. Above this tablet is a line of small figures 
and divinities, vultures with outstretched wings, 
and a very clever representation of a cat, — the 
• only figure of this animal that I recollect having 
seen delineated on either an Egyptian temple or 
tomb. 

About sixty yards from the enclosure, con- 
taining the temple I have just described, there 
is a curious brick ruin, which has also evidently 
been a temple. The first court (plate 14.) is 
nearly dilapidated; but the second and third 
room are in tolerable preservation : the roof of 
the fourth and last chamber, being broken, pro- 
duces a beautiful effect. 
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Over the doorway, as wiU be seen in the view, 
is a gothic arch. This building has certainly 
been neither a Coptic church, nor Arab mosque. 
Any one indeed, accustomed to the study of the 
antiquities of Egypt, could not but see the resem- 
blance of the plan of the edifice to the temples 
in the valley of the Nile, constructed by the 
Romans. I have no hesitation, therefore, in 
considering it as a sacred structure. The plan is 
not very unlike that of the stone temple within 
the enclosure : the workmanship has the appear- 
ance of being ancient : and, although there are 
no representations of divinities which may be ac- 
counted for from its being built of brick, and not- 
withstanding that it is the only known instance 
existing of a temple being entirely constructed 
of such material, I nevertheless believe it may 
have been devoted to the services of Egyptian 
worship. Perhaps it was dedicated to some 
particular divinity; or, what is more probable, 
it may have been used temporarily, until the 
other temple was completed. • 

The houses within the enclosure are almost 

* The vestibule measures 21ft. m length, and 24 in 
breadth : the first chamber is 18 ft. long, 12 broad ; the se- 
cond, 14 ft. by 12 ; and the third is 7 ft. in length. 
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a mass of ruins ; but some of them seem to have 
been well built, although their small size de- 
notes neither comfort or opulence. The enclo- 
sure meaures 200 feet by 180. 

I have now described the most southerly 
temple m the Oasis. I could have wished that 
this was but the beginning of my journey, and 
that I were now on my way to Darfour. Browne 
found no temples, either here or in the latter 
kingdom. As he passed then so many in this 
Oasis, it is very possible that some may exist 
even in the kingdom of Darfour ; particularly 
when we consider that he saw a very small 
portion of the country, and had rarely an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining correct information. 

A journey to Darfour is however not at 
present practicable ; for, even if the European 
traveller had an opportunity of going thither, 
the king is so jealous and fearfid of the pasha 
of Egypt, that he would assuredly treat him as 
a spy; particularly as he may be awaie that 
there are several Franks in the employ of the 
pasha. A stranger therefore would have now 
less chance of obtaining correct information, of 
being able to examine the country, and of finally 
escaping from the king's power, than even our 
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unfortunate countryman, Browne, had ; who 
may be considered as the victun of those reli. 
gious prejudices, which are as yet unabated, 
and of those petty intrigues and that unprin- 
cipled villany which too often accompany 
despotic sway, when lodged in the hands of 
individuals, uneducated and licentious, unre- 
strained by any fear of loss of character, and 
not guided by a correct sense of right prin- 
ciples. 
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QUARREL WITH THE NATIVES. — ILLNESS OF MR. HAY'S 
DRAGOMAN. — INFLUENCE OF COFFEE ON ORIENTALS. 
— SUPERSTITION OF A SHEAKH. — TEMPLE OF KASR 
ZIAH. -— TEMPLE OF KASR OUATY. — ATTACK OF 
FEVER.— DEPARTURE FROM THE OASIS. — REMARKS 

ON THE INHABITANTS. SUFFERINGS OF OUR 

CAMELS.— JOY OF THE ARABS ON ARRIVING IN 
SIGHT OF THE NILE. — CONGRATULATIONS ON OUR 
SAFE RETURN. 

l^ihNov.^ Hadegage.'^ Mr. H. and Mr. C. 
left the temple of Doosh a few hours before I 
was ready j and as my men were preparing to 
follow them, we had a slight afiair with the 
natives, which might have ended seriously. 
The cause was of a very tridSing nature : — My 
man Mustapha refiised to pay one of the pea- 
sants twenty paras (two-pence) extra for some 
fowls which he had bought. The Arab said, 
he would make my servant pay what he pleased ; 
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and M ustapha said, he would only give him the 
regular price. 

The man went away in a rage, and came 
back with eight of his friends. My attendants 
were loading the camels. They stopped them, 
tore off one of the boxes, vowed they would 
seize all the goods, and were beginning to beat 
the servants, when Mustapha took my gun and 
pistols, which I had left in the tent, and ran to 
me in the temple. I hastened to the spot ; but 
whether it was fear of my fire-arms, dread of a 
European, or shame for their inhospitable con- 
duct, which gave speed to their feet, I know 
not; and, although I was anxious to speak to 
them, and to learn from themselves the cause 
of their complaint, and called out to them in 
a friendly tone, they were evidently either afraid 
or ashamed, and were out of sight in a moment 
As I was aware that many of the natives of the 
Oasis have guns, I thought it not improbable, 
that they might be running home for theirs. 
I considered it, therefore, prudent to withdraw 
from the place, and join my companions at 
Byrese without delay. 

The habeer having gone with Mr. H. and 
Mr« C, aiid th^ man, who prdessed to be my 
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guide, not being very competent, we missed the 
direct path, and had to wade through several 
tracts of deep sand, before we arrived at Byrese. 
Travelling in such a region as this requires a 
little caution ; for if a mistake is not positively 
dangerous, yet it is extremely inconvenient. 
Mr. H. and I lingered afterwards in the evening 
behind the caravan to make some drawings; 
and, as night came on, we should scarcely have 
found this place (Hadegage) if our party had not 
lighted a fire as a signal. 

Mr, Hay's dragoman is not yet recovered 
firom the fever: his strength is, indeed, so re- 
duced, that he can bear very little &tigue. Were 
it not for the greater plainness of their food, 
and the healthy influence of the labour which 
they are obliged to undergo, I feel persuaded, 
that the average of the mortality among the 
lower orders would greatly exceed that of the 
better educated ranks of society. The latter, 
generally, possess a certain moral courage and 
strengtli of nerve, which enables them to throw 
off diseases, under which their less powerful or 
impaired constitutions would otherwise sink. 

Mr. IL's dragoman sighs and moans from 
morning to night, thinks it impossible he can 
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escape from such a baneful climate as tiiis, or 
undergo the fatigue of crossing the Desert ; and 
he fancies that he shall never again see his wife 
and children in his native island, Malta. We 
all endeavoured to rally his courage ; but his 
spirits are so dejected, that our efforts are almost 
useless. 

This place abounds with dry wood, which 
has afforded us a glorious fire, and as great 
enjoyment, although in the op^i air, as we 
could have experienced in a warm drawing- 
room in England. 

13^ (^ Nov. — I left Hadegage early this, 
morning, and riding quick, arrived in four hours 
at Boulak. A few of the peasants came to me 
as I was reposing on my carpet and smoking my 
pipe. I gave one of them a little tobacco, 
which being of a superior description to any he 
had probably ev^ smoked before, opened his 
heart, and made him more communicative than 
the natives in this region generally are. 

I wanted information about the population of 
tjbe different villages, a subject they particularly 
avoid talking about. My new acquaintance, 
who had tasted the tobacco, was apparently 
hicBned to answer this question ; but I saw that 
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he was deterred by the grave looks of his 
friends. As a last resource I ordered my man 
to make me coffee, and I gave each of them a 
cup, which had the desired effect. 

It is astonishing to observe the power which 
a fingan of hot coffee has upon the hearts of 
Orientals. It has, in fact, far more influence 
than a glass of spirits or ale on an Englishman, 
or a bottle of wine on our continental neigh- 
hours. I have heard of travellers extricating 
themselves from various difficulties merely by a 
judicious application of this soothing beverage. 

The muleteer of a friend of mine, on arriving 
at a small village in Syria, consisting of a few huta 
and, as is usual, a coffee-house, refused to con- 
tinue the journey because, he had heard, that 
there were brigands on the road. His employer 
offered him more money and a handsome back- 
sheesh. No : the man was obstinate, sat down 
doggedly in a comer of the caf^ and would not 
listen to any offers. 

There was no Turkish authority in the neigh- 
bourhood to apply to in this dilemma; nor, if 
there had, was my friend's agreement such, as 
would have justified him in insisting on the 
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man's pursuing the journey. Neither a mule 
nor any substitute was to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood^ ^ the beasts of burden had 
been all taken for the war. The traveller was 
in despair. Having, however, heard of the 
wonderful influence of coffee in restoring the 
good temper, and in softening the hearts of the 
children of the East, he thought this a fidr 
opportunity of trying its efficacy. He ordered 
a cup of coffee for himself, and at the same 
time, presented one in a very civil manner to 
the muleteer, who, however, refused the offer ; 
but my friend, perceiving that he eyed it rather 
wistfully, determined to persevere. 

Some villagers soon afterwards came into the 
room, and the traveller treated them to coffee, 
A cup was given to each, and the muleteer, 
unable to resist any longer, took the one which 
was offered him. After the usual interval of 
smoking a pipe, my friend ordered more coffee, 
and gave another cup, and also a pipe of his own 
real gible tobacco to the muleteer, the united 
effects of which had such an influence in 
softening his stubborn heart, and in restoring 
his reasoning powers, that, whereas, before he 
would not listen to any proposition, he now 
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allowed himself to be convinced that it was his 
interest to proceed on the journey. 

I was amused at the superstitious dread of 
one of the sheakhs. He had thrown himself on 
the ground in a very picturesque attitude; upon 
which I took out my paper and pencil, and 
began to sketch him : but he started up in an 
instant, retired to a considerable distance, threw 
himself on his knees, and began telling his 
beads and saying his prayers, while he continued 
to watch me very anxiously, to see whether I 
was still drawing him, or, as he supposed, exer» 
cising my magic upon him. 

TEMPLE OF KASR ZIAN. 

13th Nov. 1832. — The temple of Kasr Zian 
is situated on slightly elevated ground, in a large 
plain : plate 15. will show its appearance at a 
distance. The foreground of this view, consisting 
of palm trees and acacias bordering the course of 
a stream, will give the reader a good idea of tlie 
scenery near the brooks I have before alluded 
to, and for this reason I have selected it The 
crude brick inclosure, which surrounds the tem- 
ple, is 230 ft. long from north to south, and 84 ft. 
broad, and 3 ft. 2 in. in the thickness of the wall. 
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The entrance into it is on the south side, through 
a stone doorway of the usual form j 64 ft. 6in. 
from the latter is a court of bricks, 4>9ft. long, 
and 18 ft. wide. About the entrance are frag- 
ments of stone, on pne of which is part of a 
Greek inscription. Plate 16. is taken from the 
southern end of the indosure. The ruins of 
the brickwork are strikingly picturesque, and 
particularly curious, as evincing the great pains 
and knowledge exhibited in its original con- 
struction. Here also, as at Doosh (see Opiate 
16.), there are passages, cleverly constructed in 
the thick outside wall. The bricks are of a 
large size, and, as it seems to have been the 
case invariably, unbaked. 

In the centre of the view is the temple, which 
is, however, better shown in plate 17- The 
&9ade of this edifice, which is 13fl. from the 
brick court, is S5 fl. wide, and consisted simply 
of a doorway, the liiitels of which are ornamented 
with sculpture, above which, as is usual, is the 
Egyptian beading and cornice, adorned with 
the winged globe. The angles of the temple 
were also decorated with the Egyptian beading^ 
which was, moreover, continued from angle to 
angle under the cornice, at the top of the edifice. 
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The length of the exterior of the temple is 
44 ft 6 in. The entrance, 4 ft. 6 in» wide, and 
4 ft. deep, in the centre of the fa9ade, leads into 
a first chamber in the interior, which is 26 ft. 
9 in. long, and 19 ft* 6 in. wide. A door, in the 
north-west comer of this room, leads out into 
the inclosure ; and another leads into the sanc- 
tuary, which is 16 ft. 2 in. wide, and 7 ft* 4 in. 
long. Opposite the entrance is a recess, which 
was probably once used to contain a statue of 
the divinity. On the west side of the sanctuary 
is a room, 10 ft. long, and 2 ft. 7 in. wide. The 
temple, like that at Doosh, faces nearly south ; 
and is in like manner situated nearer to the 
eastern than to the western side of the inclosure, 
being respectively 35 ft. 6 in. and 16 ft. 6 in. 
from the two walls. 

The sculpture on the doorway of the fa9ade 
represents the emperor Antoninus, or rather 
Caesar, as he is called, making offerings to 
divinities, with the attributes of Kneph, Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. As the god in the top row 
on each side has the head-dress of the ram, 
I conceive the temple to be dedicated to Kneph. 
The Greek inscription, also," which I copied 
there, and have presented in the Appendix, says 
* M 5 
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the temple is dedicated to Amenebis (that is 
Amun Neb or Amun Kneph)^ and to other 
associated gods. 

I copied some lines of the hieroglyphics, which 
are still remaining ; but they are not interesting, 
except as containing the name of Antoninus, 
whose name is foimd also in the inscription. 

13th Nov. — I 1^ Kasr el Zian, and in an 
hour arrived at the temple of Kasr Ouaty. As 
plate 18. shows, the building is situated on a 
hill, commanding an extensive view of the plain. 
The brick walls, which also inclose this temple, 
are better preserved than is generally the case. 
This plate also is a £iir specimen of the scenery 
in the Oasis, and particularly of the doum trees, 
which are so common here, and so little known 
in Europe. The sand has accumulated under the 
shelter of the southern wall of the indosure, and 
has, moreover, penetrated into the rooms of the 
temple. The inclosure is crowded with rudely con- 
structed mud huts, apparently Christian. Some 
of them ftwrm the foreground of the view (plate 
19.), aifid certainly detract a little from the effect 
c{ the two splendid Ptolemi^ cdiumns.; which 
wfth th^ jrich and still neaa'ly perfect capitaLi^ 
ornament the facade of the vestibule. 
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A glance at the plate will suffice for the reader, 
to understand fully the distribution of the first 
chamber of this temple. The ground plan of 
this vestibule is almost similar to that of the 
temple of Doosh ; and the remainder of the 
edifice differs but little from that of Kasr el 
Zian. 

The sculpture on the doorway, leading into 
the interior, represents a king offering incense 
to Amun Ra, Maut, Honsoo, and Horus. The 
principal divinity to whom the temple is dedi- 
cated, is Amun Ra. His usual phonetic name 
in hieroglyphics is accompanied with various 
tides, such as King of the Gods, God divine. 
Lord of Heaven, &c. The only name I found 
in the temple, was that of Ptolemy Euergetes ; 
and as this is repeated in various places, there is 
no doubt but that he constructed the whole of 
the edifice. 

The style of the sculpture, and particularly 
the capitals of the columns of the vestibule, 
would alone have been sufficient for me, in de- 
ciding on the probable epoch of its construction. 
But the science of hieroglyphics fortunately en- 
ables us to read the name itself of the king, at 
whose expense the building was erected, and 
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thus restores to him the credit, which he de- 
serves for his munificence and liberality. 

If an inscription was found on any of our- 
celebrated edifices in En^and, proving beyond 
doubt, that it had.been erected by any particulflr 
monarch, such a discovery would be hailed as 
an important historical fitct Hieroglyphics 
have been the means of innumerable discoveries 
of this description ; and yet there are some 
persons, who consider the study of them to be 
useless. 

14fth Nov. — On returning to my tent firom 
my labours in the temple this evening, I fdt 
imwell, and dined with little appetite. Fatigued, 
out of spirits, and incapable either of rea^g or 
writing, I went to bed. I had not been lon^ 
undressed, when I was seized with a most 
violent fit of the ague. Not only Mr. Hay^s 
dragoman, but also several of our camel men^ 
have had the fever. I was therefore sufficientiy 
acquainted with the s3rmptoms to be quite cer- 
tain what my complaint was. 

The attack upon me was, however, much 
more violent than upon them. I determined 
to stop the disease, if possible, by strong doses 
of James's powder J but I was so convulsed 
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with the ague, that I was obliged to get Mr. 
Hay to measure me out the proper quantity. 
What with the medicine and hot tea, the ague 
itself soon subsided, but left me distracted with 
fever. I passed a wretched night: my tent 
seemed to go round with me, like a whirligig; 
and visions of temples, ruins, hieroglyphics, 
sculpture of gods and goddesses, and no less 
divine Arabs and Europeans, deserts, and the 
bleaching bodies of camels and of men, crowded 
on my brain, in confused and unintelligible 
order. ' -, /. j •. , ' - ' 

• I had directed Mustapha to sit up in my 
tebt until two o'clock ; at which time I intended 
tp titke a second dose. of the powders.. I pro* 
ini^d* hiin a backsheesh, if he would* manage 
to keep awake. He seemed indignant that he 
should be supposed capable of sleeping, when 
his Efiende was mishowish (unwell). A s%ht 
perspiration^ produced by the first dose of the 
Viedidne, diminished the delirium. When at 
bst I looked at my watch, I found tba^ it was 
tiuree o'clock, an hour after the .time I intended 
again taking the powder ; and that my faithftd 
Mustapha was sound asleep. 
The second dose^ coming so soon aft:er the 
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first, had such a violent effect upon me, during 
the rest of the night, and the whole of the fol- 
lowing day, that it reduced me more in twenty- 
finur hours than I could have conceived to be 
possible. This sharp assault, however, having 
been completely successful in dislodging the 
enemy, I prevented his returning by strong 
doses of quinine. 

15th Nov. — I should have made another 
drawing this morning of the temple, had my 
strength permitted me; but I felt so reduced 
by the fever of yesterday, that I found it pru- 
dent to reserve the little force I was still pos- 
sessed of, in order to support the fatigues of the 
journey across the desert. This evening is fixed 
for our departure from the Oasis, and I rather 
dread the attempt; but, as I feel that I am 
free from fever, and have therefore nothing but 
weakness to overcome, I prefer starting with 
my companions to remaining any longer here. 
I could wish, indeed, to visit the other Oases, 
particularly that of Dakkel to the west of this ; 
and, had I time, I would follow the route of the 
army of Cambyses, and might, perhaps, have 
greater success in reaching the Oasis of Amun ; 
but I have a still higher obj^ect in view. If an 
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artist I have engaged from Italy is arrived at 
Thebes, I shall set out immediately upon my 
return, for Ethiopia ; and shall visit the anti- 
quities of what was anciently called the Island 
of Meroe. I am obliged, therefore, to relinquish 
the idea of visiting the other Oases, as such a 
journey would require the remainder of the 
winter, and the heat would then prevent my 
penetrating into the south. 

Stimulated by the prospect of visiting Ethiopia, 
and with the hope that I should find my artist 
arrived on our return to Thebes, I left the 
Oasis without a regret, and mounted my dro- 
medary with resolution unabated, although my 
physical strength was sadly reduced. The ani- 
mal's motion has fatigued me less this evening, 
than, firom my weak state, I could have ex- 
pected; but I am now become habituated to 
it, and therefore less sensibly inconvenienced 
by it 

We are encamped in the valley, at the foot 
of the mountain, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Oasis« Our camels have been 
so shamefully neglected by their owners, that 
many of them are reduced almost to skeletons j 
fintonattdy our provisions are almost consumed. 
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and therefore their burdens will be lighter. 
One of them died this morning of &tigue ; and, 
had we not ourselves brought grain to nourish 
them, we should, I think, be obliged to abandon 
both our luggage and most of the animals, in 
the wilderness. 

I6th Nov. — Mr. Hay remained at the temple 
yesterday evening, after we left, and did not 
rejcHn us until this morning. On pitching our 
tents last night, we put up a lantern as a signal ; 
which, however, on account of the imevenness 
of the plain, he did not perceive ; and, as he 
was fearftd of losing the track, or passing the 
caravan in the darkness of the night, he acceded 
to the su^estion of his camel-man, and passed 
the night under the shelter of a hill. The man 
merely scooped him out a bed in the sand, such 
as the animals of the desert make for themselves. 
He did not, however, seem this morning to be 
at all the worse for having passed the cold night 
in the open air, without any other covering than 
his doak; and although he had been obliged 
to retire to his comfortless bed, hungry and 
thirsty, without any thing either to eat or 
drink. 
, Aft;er ascending the mountain which bounds 
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the Oasis, we lingered some time at the summit, 
to take, I may certainly say, our last view of 
the place ; for having, as the Arabs say, got all 
its antiquities on paper, and having provi- 
dentially once escaped its pestilential atmosphere, 
we shall never, I think, by any possibility, have 
the slightest inclination to revisit such a baneful 
region. If I had been suflScientiy well, I 
should probably have made a drawing of the 
valley from this point, as the view, although 
not picturesque, is certainly curious and very 
descriptive of the place. 

Mr. Hay did make a drawing of it ; but I was 
obliged to content myself by idly gazing from 
my dromedary, and meditating upon its pe- 
culiarities. It was not, however, the towns 
and villages, the groves of date trees, the 
courses of the streams, the mounds of sand, the 
long horizontal hills forming a vast natural wall, 
the tufa mountain, the magnificent foreground 
to this view, which excited so much my at- 
tention, as the thought of the extraordinary 
condition of the inhabitants. 

It is melancholy to see human beings leading 
such an apathetical, listiess, indolent life ; we 
nevertheless must not call them unhappy, 

N 
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since they have the appearance of being con- 
tented. The hot climate and disease produce 
a reluctance to exertion; and nature indulges 
their want of energy and disinclination to labour, 
furnishing them abundant crops of dates, the 
sale of which alone provides a sufficient main- 
tenance to the greater part of the inhabitants. 
As I have said before, those who are at all 
industrious generally become comparatively 
rich : but the habit of the greater number is to 
take no thought for the morrow, satisfied as 
they are, if, by a trifling exertion, they can 
earn sufficient to supply the wants of the present 
day. 

How miserable would be the lot of any man, 
who should be translated from the rich plains of 
a civilised community, and compelled to reside 
in such a region as this I I recollect, indeed, 
when I was a boy, meeting with a woman, 
seemingly quite contented, at a farm-house in 
one of the mountain recesses of Ciunberland, 
who told me, that for a dozen years she had 
not seen a village, or a town, or any human 
beings, except her husband, and a few neighbours 
and travellers, who sometimes visited her lonely 
and wild abode. I can conceive even an un- 
cultivated mind happy, when thus isolated from 
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the world : the very variety of climatei scenery, 
and the seasons breaks the monotony of ex- 
istence in the most sequestered region ; and the 
common duties of life are, in such a situation, 
more likely to become pleasures. Every one, 
moreover, feels a certain attachment to the 
place of his birth : the mere possession of health 
is in itself a blessing ; and it is by no means to 
be supposed, that those who are of the lower 
grades of life are insensible to the wonders of 
creation and the bounties of Providence. The 
sun, which lights up the valleys, and burnishes 
with its golden tints the lofty hills, shines upon 
them, as well as upon the more cultivated and 
more refined. The clouds and vapours are 
their usual weather-glass ; and, as they watch 
them curling up the mountains, although they 
may not possess the art of defining their 
emotions, their minds are often undoubtedly 
filled with pleasurable feelings, excited by the 
beauties and the wonders of their native land. 
They are generally close observers of nature, 
noticing with silent delight the trees bursting 
forth into bloom, the heath assuming its purple 
tints, autumn variegating the forest with its 
golden hues, and winter covering the face of 

N 2 
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the earth with its mantle of snow. The herds 
in the rich pastures, and the flocks upon the 
mountains, are to the uncultivated sage as com- 
panions. These are a few of the feelings which 
may cause an European to be attached even to 
the most retired spot. But the natives of the 
Oasis are separated from all the rest of the world 
by fearful wildernesses, in which nature itself 
seems to be dead ; and are exposed to a disease 
which annually diminishes their population, im- 
prints on every brow languor and unheaithiness, 
banishes the hilarity and buoyancy of youthful 
spirits, and substitutes a settled melancholy for 
joy and gladness. 

Although they are ignorant of, and therefore 
seek not for, a better lot, yet, in the eyes of a 
European, their condition is still more lament- 
able, as he considers them the residents of an 
island in that sea of darkness where civilis- 
ation has not for many ages shed its light. 
They are, indeed, comparatively exempt from 
the tyranny of the Pasha j but then they are 
miserably shackled by the fetters of ignorance ; 
and ages may, I fear, roll away before education 
shall be able to alleviate their condition, and 
elevate them in the scale of humanity. 

Our men seem anxious to get back to the 
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valley of the Nile as rapidly as they can* Not- 
withstanding the miserable condition of our 
camels, tottering even under empty boxes, they 
have, by singing, urged them on as much as 
possible. Our supply of water is not so great 
as what we took from the Nile ; for the weather 
is now much colder, and we can, of course, do 
with less. Our servants walked the greatest 
part of the day, as also did Mr. H.. and Mr. C^ 
through compassion to the animals : but I felt 
still so ill from the fever, that I was thankful I 
was enabled to bear even the motion of my 
dromedary. Although excessively fatigued this 
evening, owing either to the quinine I am taking, 
or to the exercise of riding, I ate my dinner with 
some appetite. 

VJth Nov. — A long night's rest and the quinine 
have been of such service to me, that I felt almost 
perfectly restored this morning. As our route 
is exactly the same that we crossed before, it is 
needless to make any particular remarks upon 
it. There is, certainly, something healthy and 
bracing in the air of the desert. It has also 
been of great service to our camel men, who had 
suffered from the fever. We had nothing for 
dinner but some cold kid : the desert, however, 
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had given us all such an appetite, that we deemed 
it most luxurious. 

18th Nov. — Our camels have suffered from 
this day*s fatigue. Some of them fell, and were 
obliged to be relieved of a porticm of their bur- 
dens. On arriving at the summit of the hill 
forming the western boundary of the valley of 
the Nile, our servants fired their guns, to testify 
their joy at again seeing the river. Some actu- 
ally shouted from delight; and many, whose 
energy and spirits seemed previously quite ex- 
hausted, and who were before in appearance 
almost imable to crawl along, now danced and 
capered about for joy. Most of our servants have 
dreadful sores on their legs, between the ankle 
and the calf; either the effects of fatigue, or, as 
is very probable, produced by the injurious 
quality of the water. 

Our camels, also, seemed to be making a last 
vigorous effort to escape this time from the 
fate which is eventually the doom of most of 
their race. Apathetical as the animal certainly 
is, and almost resembling the Arabs in dis- 
position, it is still impossible not to admire it : 
patient under the worst of treatment; rarely 
hurtful even to a child; kneeling down re- 
signedly to be charged with its burden or its 
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riders; and, if even most incensed, offering 
Jittle or no resistance, but merely uttering 
rather a mournful than an angry wail; sub- 
mitting to any weight that it can possibly sus- 
tain ; and, when at last exhausted with fiitigue 
and privations, it then throws itself on the 
desert, among the bones of its companions, to 
perish like the rest 

We are encamped on the skirts of the desert, 
a few hours distant from the Nile. 

19th Nov. — Mr. H. and I left the caravan, 
being anxious to arrive at Thebes this morning, 
to enjoy the pleasure of receiving letters and 
packages from our friends in Europe. We had 
not proceeded above two miles, when an ac- 
cident happened to me, which I have men- 
tioned in my " Travels in Ethiopia.** I had 
occasion to alight, to adjust my saddle. Not 
doubting thit I could mount with true Arab 
agility, I made the attempt ; but, deeming it ne- 
cessary to spring with the return of the animaPs 
neck, our united force pitched me clear over its 
back upon the sand. The disencumbered beast 
immediately ran back to the caravan ; and I, of 
course, had also to return for it. 

On arriving at a well near the river, I gavie 
N 4 
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the dromedary a drink of water, and also took 
a draught of water myself, which I enjoyed, 
perhaps, as much as my poor companion. 
After a sharp trot of eight hours, we arrived at 
Goumah, and received the congratulations of our 
friends upon our safe return from the wilderness. 



OBSERVATIONS WITH THE THERMOMETER IN THE OASIS 
MAGNA BY MR. HAY. 



Oct. 19th 


Sunrise 

Noon 

i past 3 p. 

Midnight 


Degrees. 
52 
92 

M. 88 
65 

63 
86 
81 
71 


Oct. 26th. 


Degrees. 
Sunrise 66 
1 P.M. 92 
Stm. 94 
Sunset 88 
Midnight 66 


20th. 


Sunrise 
Noon 
Sunset 
Midnight 


27th. 


Sunrise 

1 P.M. 

Sunset 


63 

100 

88 


21st. 


Sunrise 

1 P.M. 

Noon 

1 P.M. 

Sunset 
10 p.m. 


67 
86 


28th. 


2a.m. 
Sunrise 
Noon 
8 p.m. 


66 
66 
94 

72 


22d. 


86 
88 
88 

75 


29th. 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Midnight 


74 
90 
84 


23d. 


Sunrise 64 
I P.M. 88 
Sunset 84 
ipastllp.M. 65 


30th. 


Sunrise 
2 p.m. 
Sunset 
Midnight 


79 
96 
88 
79 


24th. 


Sunrise 

2 P.M. 

Sunset 

10 P.M. 


60 
92 
88 
80 


3l8t. 


Sunrise 
2 p.m. 
Sunset 


70 
83 
80 


Nov. 1st. 


Sunrise 

2 P.M. 

Sunset 


70 
84 
80 


25th. 


Sunrise 

2 P.M. 

Midnight 


69 
86 
71 
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OASIS OF AMUN. 

INTERESTING ON ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITIONS OF 

ALEXANDER AND CABfBYSES. MR. BROWNE, THE 

MODERN DISCOVERER OF THIS OASIS. — HIS JOUR- 
NEY. M. CAILLIAUD AND M. LATORZEC — THEIR 

JOURNEY FROM THE FAIOOM. — EL GARAH. — SU-^ 
PERSTITION OF THE INHABITANTS. -*- MR. BROWNE*S 
RECEPTION AT SIWAH. — SITUATION AND EXTENT OF 

THE OASIS. VILLAGES. — CULTIVATED GROUND. 

LAKES OF SALT WATER. — SULPHUR MINE. — SOURCES. 
— PRODUCTIONS.-*ANIMALS. — SINGULAR APPEARANCE 

OF THE METROPOLIS. — WALLS. POPULATION. 

GOVERNMENT. INTESTINE WARS. CHARACTER OP 

THE INHABITANTS. — RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

HOSPITALITY. COMPLEXION. DIALECT. DRESS.*— 

COMMERCE. DATE MARKET. 



The visit of Alexander, the unsuccessful ex- 
pedition of Cambyses, and the great celebrity of 
the oracle of Amun have rendered Siwah a much 
more interestmg place to the literary v^rorld than 
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any of the other Oases. The gloomy deserts^ 
in which the Macedonian hero suffered so se- 
verely, and in which the army of the Persian 
king is supposed to have been entombed, added 
to the uncertainty as to what would be their 
reception in a district where the bigotry of 
Mahometanism is not mitigated by frequent and 
intimate communion with the rest of the world, 
deterred modern travellers from penetrating to 
this isolated region. 

Numerous were the conjectures of the learned 
as to the probable situation of that once well- 
known place. Mr. Browne has the honour of 
leing the first to discover not merely the dis- 
trict, but even the temple, the oracle of which 
was so highly esteemed. He left Alexandria 
the 24th of February, 1792. For seventy-five 
hours he travelled along the coast ot* the Medi- 
terranean, generally within sight of the sea. He 
describes this tract as plain, and the soil to be 
smooth and sandy. Several verdant spots af- 
forded, however, relief to the traveller, whilst 
weary of the aspect of general barrenness, and 
gave still greater enjoyment to his suffering 
camels. 

In the places where the caravan rested were 
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found the jerboa, the tortoise, the Uzard, and 
some few serpents ; a quantity of snails attached 
to the thorny plants on which the camels feed ; 
a few birds, principally of the marine kind ; wild 
rabbits, and traces of the antelope and ostrich. 

The 4th of March, having well watered their 
camels, and furnished themselves also with a 
copious supply, they left the sea coast, and on 
the 9th, at eight o'clock in the evening, arrived 
at Siwah, having marched during this time sixty- 
two hours. The road from the Mediterranean 
to Siwah is perfectly barren and waterless, con- 
sisting wholly of rocks and sand, among which 
talc is found in great abundance. On the even* 
ing of the 7th, they reached a small village called 
Karet am el Soghier, which Mr. Browne de- 
scribes as a miserable place, the buildings being 
chiefly of clay. This is the Oum Essogheir of 
Homemann, and the el Garah of M. Cailliaud 
Homemann visited this Oasis in 1798 ; M. CaU- 
liaud, accompanied by M. Latorzec, visited it 
in 1819. 

The French travellers crossed the deserts 
from the Faioom. Including two days' repose 
at the wells, they were eighteen days on their 
journey, and about 150 hours actually travelling* 
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This route, therefore, supposing the pace of the 
caravan to have been the same, is thirteen hours 
longer than that of Mr. Brovme. Such a differ- 
ence must be attributed to the great circuits 
the French travellers were obliged to make, in 
consequence of the immense banks of sand 
which crossed their path. Sometimes their route 
lay through valleys containing herbage, date 
trees, and wells of brackish water ; and some- 
times it stretched over immense plains, contain- 
ing hills and banks of moving sand. They passed 
the ruins of several deserted villages ; one espe- 
cially, called Roum el Kasr, contained fragments 
of stone buildings : this was probably an ancient 
military station. The Faioom road would be 
interesting to the geologist and mineralogist, 
being full of fossils, and very fine specimens 
of petrified wood. The soil nearer the Oasis 
abounds with crystallised salt and gypsum. 

M. Cailliaud says, that el Garah is pictu- 
resquely situated on a steep rock in a valley, 
between a great chain of mountains, called also 
el Garah. He describes the houses as con- 
structed of stone cemented with earth; but they 
seem to be partly ruined. There are several 
small ancient tombs below the town ; but their 
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workmanship is rude, and they do not contain 
any sculpture. The Sheakh Kooroon told him, 
that the population of the place had never 
exceeded forty individuals; that several times 
the number of the inhabitants had increased a 
Utile, but that they invariably diminished again 
from the time in which they rose above this 
limit. 

The neighbourhood of the place produces 
great quantities of dates, which the people ex- 
port to Alexandria on asses. The village has 
only one gate, and is divided by four or five 
little streets, or rather tortuous passages. In the 
centre of these is a small circular place, which 
serves as a market for dates, and ^ where the 
inhabitants hold the meetings of their divan. 
The streets are covered with boards, which 
support rooms belonging to the adjoining side 
dwellings, and they are therefore quite dark. 
Most of the houses are strengthened by palm- 
trees built in the walls, and are lighted by 
apertures ten inches square. The best well 
of the district is within the walls of the 
village. 

On arriving at Siwah, Mr. Browne's attend- 
ants, without his permission, endeavoured to 
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pass him off for a Mameluke ; but, as he did 
not join in the evening prayer, the inhabitants 
soon suspected him to be a Christian. After he 
had made presents to the sheakhs, they were all 
inclined to be civil except one ; who, with the 
herd of the people, was violently exasperated at 
the insolence of an unbeliever, in personating 
and wearing the dress of a Mahometan. At first 
they insisted on his instant return or immediate 
conversion to the true faith ; after a long dis* 
pute, the more moderate succeeded so fkv by 
their remonstrances, that he was permitted to 
remain in the place two or three days to rest. 
But so little able were the chiefs to keep the 
peace, that, during the two first ensuing days, 
whenever he quitted his apartment, he was 
fiercely assailed with stones and a torrent of 
abusive language. On the third day, however, 
though the populace continued somewhat in- 
tractable, they permitted him to walk about, and 
notice what he pleased. 

Monsieur Cailliaud, finding that the inhabitants 
could read very little, and that from their igno- 
rance they might easily be deceived, gave them 
a large firman, that he had received from the 
Pasha for Souakim on the Red Sea; which 
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naine they, in their simplicity, supposed to mean 
Siwah« The imposing appearance of this docu- 
ment procured him a favourable reception among 
them. He had, however, some difficulty in ob- 
taining permission to visit all the antiquities; 
and was not allowed even to enter the town, 
or visit the lake Arachieh. 

Colonel Boutin, M, Drovetti, and the Baron 
Miniitoli, have also penetrated to this Oasis. 
It will be unnecessary to mention their recep- 
tion,'"as the Pasha has made a conquest of the 
place, and travellers may now visit it in perfect 
security. 

The principal town is in 29"* 12' 20" north 
latitude, and 26^ 6' 9'' east longitude. The 
Oasis, according to Mr. Browne, is six miles 
long and four and a half or five miles wide. 
A mountain, called Drar Abouberyk, bounds it 
towards the east, and the mountain of el Garah 
el Kamyseh Hmits it on the west : these mount- 
ains, two leagues and a half distant from each 
other, determine the length of the territory. 
Its width is, at the most, 9x:cording to M. 
Cailliaud, a league and a quarter. According to 
Homemann the Oasis is fifty miles in circum* 
fjference, which estimate must comprise th? neigh-, 
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bouring islands of the desert General Minutoli 
says, that it is nine miles in extent, and no 
where above two in breadth. And M. Drovetti 
makes it an irregular quadrilateral area, or five 
leagues by four. 

The eastern district, where the two villages, 
Gharmy and Menchyeh, are situated, is the 
richest, being covered with fruit trees and 
thick forests of dates. At the extremity of the 
Oasis is a lake of salt water, which extends 
towards the desert in a north-easterly direction. 
A lake of salt water, a league in extent, situated 
about half a league from the principal tovm, 
reduces the cultivated land on the western side 
to a few scattered fields. In the other parts the 
ground is abandoned, on account of the salt with 
which it is overcharged. 

There are numerous small islands of the desert 
dependant on the Oasis. The principal one, 
called Zeytoun, the Arabic name for olives, 
which are its chief produce, is about three 
leagues to the east of Siwah. The only land 
there which can be cultivated is a sandy clay*. 
All the soil of the vaQey may, however, be said 
to be covered more or less with an efflorescence 
of salt, which must injure if it does not destroy 
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vegetation. The environs, especially of the Oasis, 
are blighted and rendered desolate by it 

Its lakes are also of salt water, still there are 
numerous sources of perfectly sweet water, which 
flow into small brooks that wind through thick 
woods of palm trees, and carry abundance and 
fertility into the gardens. The north and north- 
west part of this district is bounded by a chain 
of calcareous mountains, varying from 500 to 600 
feet in height, containing oyster shells and other 
fossils. The opposite side of the valley is bounded 
by a desert, which rises gradually from the lower 
ground. The inhabitants stated to M. Cail- 
liaud, that they had discovered a mine of sulphur 
to the west ; but that the jealousy continually 
excited amongst them in dividing the spoil had 
caused such bloody and &tal quarrels, that they 
decided unanimously to close it. 

The country contains many sources of sul- 
phureous water, and earthquakes are said often 
to occur. The heat was oppressive in the towns, 
even so early as the beginning of March. The 
north wind prevails ; but, during the summer, 
the inhabitants suffer from the khampseen, or 
hot wind from the south-east ; and, owing to the 
quantity of dates they eat, or, most probably, from 
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the quality of their water, they are, through the 
above-mentioned season, very liable to dangerous 
and tedious fevers. 

A large proportion of the Oasis is filled with 
date trees : from 5000 to 9000 cameUoads are 
gathered annually. The olive, apricot, and 
pomegranate are common; and the land also 
produces the vine, fig, plantain, banyan, plum, 
and apple tree. 

M. CaLUiaud says that the Oasis does not 
produce rice; but Mr. Browne states that the 
people cultivate a considerable quantity; and 
that it has a reddish hue, difierent from that 
of the delta. Baron Minutoli also observes that 
they raise sufficient rice and barley for their own 
consumption. Water lemons, cucumbers, and 
onions are also grown in the fields. The harvest 
of wheat is not sufficient for the general con- 
sumption. 

Their domestic animals are the hairy sheep 
and the goat of Egypt, the ass, and the buffido ; 
cows of a small size and a red colour ; and a few 
oxen and camels. Baron Minutoli states the 
cattle of the Oasis to consist of 250 oxen, 1500 
asses, 300 goats, and but few camels. The little 
nourishment which the country produces for the 
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camel prevents the increase of this useful and 
necessary animal. 

Mr. Browne had an opportunity of examining 
the town; but he has omitted to describe it 
M. Cailliaud was not allowed to enter the 
place, but has nevertheless given us a very 
accurate, or, at least, a very circumstantial, ac- 
count of it, which he obtained through the in- 
formation of the peasants and his own servants. 

Its appearance and internal arrangement are 
most singular. It is nearly square, and built on 
a conical rock of testaceous limestone ; and is 
surrounded by walls 2,300 feet in circumference, 
and from 40 to 60 feet high. These walls 
render the place veiy capable of a strong resist- 
ance y and are also useful in this respect, as they 
often form the posterior part of the houses. 
They are often constructed of large pieces of 
rock salt, and contain a great number of aper- 
tures, about 14 inches square, which serve for 
windows, and convey light to the rooms of the 
neighbouring dwellings. There are twelve or 
fifl^een gates leading into the city. 

The habitations rise externally in a sloping 
direction ; and, as they are flanked with high, 
round, and square towers, jutting forth above 

o 2 
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each other, the whole seems to form one and 
the same construction, and is not unaptly com- 
pared to a bee-hive. The streets are steep and 
tortuous J and, being covered, are so exceedingly 
dark, that it is necessary at mid-day to creep 
along the walls, or to carry a lantern. They are 
generally about five feet wide, and eleven feet 
high ; but in some places they are so low, that 
it is necessary for a man to bow down before he 
can pass through them. These arched streets 
support, as elsewhere, chambers belonging to 
the neighbouring dwellings ; and they moreover 
lead so spirally fi'om the lower rows of houses 
towards the upper, that tlie rock in the centre 
of the town is said to resemble the spiral of a 
snaiL 

The houses are from three to five stories 
high. The inner rooms are lighted with small 
windows, or air passages, cut out in the higher 
part of them. Often, when a fiither marries his 
children, he constructs some rooms for their use 
above his own ; so that the town is said to be 
continually rising higher. The mosque is built 
of rough unhewn stone, strengthened by blocks 
of the date tree. There are three wells in the 
town : the water of one of them is sweet, but 
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that of the others is brackish. The inhabitants 
are always watchful, each to obtain a fiiir share 
of the water to irrigate his field. The population 
of the district is 8000, according to the Baron 
Minutoli ; but, according to the French travel- 
lers, it is 5000, and that of the metropolis is 
2000. Homemann says that it is able to fur- 
nish 1500 warriors, which, according to Major 
Rennell, would suppose 6000 or 7000 in- 
habitants. 

The government, in Mr. Browne's time, was 
in the hands of four or five sheakhs ; and, osten- 
sibly, the maxim, Detar digniori, was observed 
in their selection, though, in fact, popularity 
was the only ladder to political power. Ac- 
cording to M. Cailliaud, the administration was 
confided to twelve sheakhs ; six of whom held 
the office for life, and the others were to be 
elected at the expiration of every ten years. 
There were twenty-two sheakhs for the villages 
of the Oasis. These were elected by the ma- 
jority of votes ; but, as years were always taken 
into consideration, many of them were very 
aged. They deliberated in the midst of the 
people, all their business of state and adminis- 
tration bemg discussed and transacted publicly. 

o 3 
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Whoever among the people was of any weight, 
and possessed a little experience, might speak, 
and give his opinion freely in the coundl ; and 
such as distinguished themselves in this way 
were often raised to the office of sheakh . 

They received no pay from this appointment, 
but each proprietor considered himself bound to 
give the chiefi a few measures of dates and 
and some of his finest fruit. The different 
parties in this council were, indeed, so continu- 
ally opposed to each other, that it was difficult 
to carry any measure of public utility. The 
sheakhs held, moreover, the office of cadi, and 
had the administration of justice entirely in 
their hands; but, though external respect was 
generally shown to them, they had not the 
preponderating influence that was required 
for the preservation of public ord^. On the 
slightest ground, the common people had re- 
course to arms; and the hostile &inilies were 
then accustomed to fire on each other in the 
streets and from the houses. Many individuals 
bore on their bodies and limbs the marks of 
these intestine and miserable dissensions. 

Sometimes quarrels of a more serious nature 
occurred between the inhabitants of the differ- 
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ent villages. The people of Siwah despise the 
peasants of Gharmy and Menchyeh, because 
the latter do not observe so rigidly the ordi*' 
nances of their religion. But to insult an indi- 
vidual was to insult a whole village: every 
one embraced his cause ; and a sheakh sounded 
a drum as a declaration of hostilities. The com- 
batants then assembled to fight the battle with 
their adversaries. The women stood behind 
their husbands to excite their courage ; each of 
whom had a sack of stones in her hand, to cast 
at the enemy, and even at those of their own 
party who should be tempted to fly before the 
dose of the combat. 

At the beat of the drum, small platoons 
advanced successively from both sides, rushing 
furiously towards each other. They never 
placed their guns to the shoulder, but fired care- 
lessly with their arms extended, and then retired* 
No person was allowed to fire his gun more than 
once; and when all had thus performed their 
part, whatever might be the number of dead or 
wounded, the sheakh beat his drum, and the 
combat ceased. A sheakh told M. Cailliaud 
that these litde wars taught them to brave the 
Bedouins, to despise death, and to preserve 
* o 4 
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their independence. Such bloody quarrels, how- 
ever, are strong proofs of the defects of the 
'government at that period, and of the anarchy 
and confusion incidental to a barbarous state of 
society. 

Perhaps, too, says Mr. Browne, it is to the 
debility of the executive power that we are to 
attribute some crimes, which seem almost ex- 
clusively to belong to a different state of society. 
While he was in this Oasis, a newly bom infant 
was found murdered, having been thrown from 
the top of a house. He understood that such 
dreadful occurrences were not unfrequent. It 
would seem an indirect proof of libertinism in 
the women, which, however, no other circum- 
stances led him to infer. 

The character of the inhabitants of Siwah is 
naturally distrustful and suspicious. They are 
also stated to be obstinate, intractable, of a 
gloomy and savage temperament, and jealous 
to an excess. So soon as the young men have 
attained the age of discretion, they are obliged 
to quit the town, and reside in a village outside 
the walls, until they choose to marry. 

Whoever, also, may become a widower, is 
obliged to abandon his residence, and live with 
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the young men until he marries again. None 
of the women, except the aged and, conse- 
quently, ill-favoured, are allowed to go beyond 
the walls; and the bachelors are obliged to 
retire to their village before sunset 

The inhabitants of the metropolis are stricter 
Mussulmans than the natives of the other vil- 
lages of the Oasis. When any one neglects a 
few times in succession attending the prayer, 
he is subject to a fine, which contributes to 
form a revenue, that is applied to the main- 
tenance of the mosques ; and those who distil 
brandy from dates are obliged to carry on their 
illegal employment in secret 

The inhabitants of the Oasis are, nevertheless, 
hospitable. The indigent natives, and even 
strangers, may go to the market-place, where the 
dates are exposed for sale, and may eat until 
they are satisfied, without any payment being 
demanded from them by the owners. They 
are, however, desired not to take always of the 
same heap ; and, " Eat what you like, but pocket 
nothing,'* is the law ; for they are not allowed to 
carry any of the fiiiit away with them. They 
always feed, without compensation, the camels 
of the caravans, giving them in the morning a 
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measure of dates, and in the evening chopped 
straw. They also partly support the men be- 
longing to the caravans, distributing to them, 
every day, a plate of lentils, or some other 
vegetable, prepared with oil. 

The complexion of the people is generally 
darker than that of the Egyptians: their 
dialect is also different. They are not in the 
habitual use either of coffee or tobacco. M. 
Caillaud, however, says that they do indulge in 
the disgusting practice of chewing the latter. 

The dress of the lower class of men is very 
simple, approaching nearer to that of the Arabs 
of the desert than to that of the Egyptians or 
Moors. It consists of a shirt of white cotton 
reaching to their feet, with large sleeves j a red 
Tunisine cap, without a turban ; and shoes of 
the same colour. In warm weather, they com- 
monly wear on the shoulders a blue and white linen 
cloth, called in Egypt a melayeh ; and in winter 
they are defended from the cold by an irham, 
or blanket. Their arms are guns with long 
barrels, and straight swords, like those of the 
Nubians. The dress of the women consists 
of a long and full chemise of blue linen, and 
a melayeh ; with which they cover their heads 
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and faces, as in Egypt. They plait their hair 
with much art, adorning it with pieces of silver 
and beads. Masses of silver, and sometimes 
small bells, are attached to little fillets of 
leather, which are united to their tresses, and 
hang down their backs. 

The commerce of Siwah is maintained by 
caravans from the east and west They receive 
from the east (that is, Alexandria, the Faioom, 
and the other Oases), from 600 to 800 
camels, of which one third may be loaded with 
beans, wheat, lentils, and other dry vegetables ; 
blue and white linen cloth, handkerchiefs, small 
mirrors, and Venetian beads. The caravans 
from Barbary bring them dried meat, wheat, 
horses, woollen coverings, bemousses, or Arab 
cloaks, sandals of yellow morocco leather, and 
tarboushes. Fezzan frimishes them with sul- 
phur. In exchange for these articles, the in- 
habitants give them oil, dried apricots, and 
dates ; but the supply of the latter is so great, 
that the caravans are ob%ed to pay for them 
with dollars; and the proprietors, also, of the 
Oasis export great quantities of this fruit on 
their asses. 

The date market is a large space, 300 
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paces long, and 200 wide. Each proprietor 
deposits there all the dates he possesses, with- 
out any fear of his neighbour diminishing the 
heap. The price is fixed by law, according to 
the seasons, and their quality : the loads are 
furnished by ail the proprietors of the valley, 
and by each m his turn. 
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The antiquities in the Oasis of Amun are 
very interesting. A conical hill called Gibel el 
M outa, or the mountain of the dead, about a 
quarter of an hour's walk from Siwah, is fiill of 
excavated tombs; according to Mr. Browne 
there are more than thirty of them ; the general 
proportions being: length, 12 ft.; width, 6 ft.; 
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and height, 5 or 6 fL The most remarkable 
sepulchre consists of three chambers imme- 
diately communicating with each other, and 
measuring in all 36 ft. To the right and left of 
these are five small rooms. At the extremity 
of the tomb there were two mutilated statues of 
a man and a woman, cut out of the rockj 
which is found to be frequently the case in the 
sepulchres on the banks of the Nile. There 
were fragments of hieroglyphics and Egyptian 
figures painted on plaster ; and there were also 
a few remains of human skulls and bones, with 
pieces of skin, and even locks of hair attached 
to them ; but there were observed no vestiges 

^ of the usual linen bandages of the miunmies, 
or of the bitumen used in embalming. Baron 
Minutoli has given a view (plate XII. fig. 10.) 
of Gara el M ota Shargieh, no doubt the same, 
which exhibits the large catacombs, and the 
groves of palm trees in the neighbourhood : and 
in the same plate (fig. 8.) there is also a section 
of an entrance into one of the tombs, which has 
been decorated with an Egyptian cornice and 
beading. 

A few miles to the east of Siwah, in the chain 

% of mountains, are other catacombs, the works of 
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the ancients ; and at Zeytoun, three leagues 
distant from the metropolis, there are some 
extensive remains of edifices pardy constructed 
of stone^ The ornaments are a mixture of the 
Greek and the Egyptian styles. 

To the east of Siwah, are the ruins of a 
temple, called Kasr Gacham ; and in the plain 
of the Mahaoneyn, between the two roads which 
lead from Garah to Siwah, there are the remains 
of another small monument, and some tombs 
which have been cut in the rock. 

The ruins called Amoudeyn or the two 
columns are situated 2 leagues to the west, 10** 
north of Siwah. They consist of a building, 
the facade and back part of which are still 
existing. This appears to have been 98 ft. 
long, and 27 ft* wide. Its dilapidated state 
prevents the interior divisions of it being dis- 
tinctly traced. The principal facade to the 
south is constructed of small freestone, each 
layer being about Sin. high; the walls of 
this part are enclosed in a sloping direction. 
The other walls were composed of crude bricks, 
13 in. long, and 5 to 7 in. thick. There are 
some Greek letters upon the fa9ade. This 
construction, which is of little importance, is 
• o 8 
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supposed to belong to the middle ages. It 
is erected on a small elevation of the desert, 
consisting of calcareous stone containing fossils 
of shdls, and is isolated by the surrounding 
wastes. 

At the distance of a quarter of a league north- 
east from this point, there are the remains of 
another construction in freestone. The walls 
of this edifice are thicks and must have been 
strong, but are now in a ruined condition. The 
extent of them is 98 ft. This place takes the 
name of Beled el Kamyseh, from the neigh- 
bouring mountain. The present inhabitants 
have built some houses amongst a quantity of 
rubbish, the remains of an ancient town. The 
position of the hamlet is rather agreeable. It 
is watered by a small brook of sweet water, 
which winds to the north and west (rfthe ruins, 
and irrigates some fertile orchards of olive, 
pomegranate, and apricot trees. 

The hamlet el Kamyseh, is near the mountain 
of el Garah el Kamyseh, which, as well as el 
Amoudejm, is 2 leagues to the west, a few 
dc^ees north of Siwah. This mountain is 
much larger than el Mouta before described, and 
is of a conical shape, terminating in a platform. 
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The mountain itself is isolated, being composed 
of calcareous stone ; and, like all the other rocks 
of the neighbourhood, it contains fossils. At a 
short distance from its base, there are a great 
number of catacombs, but these are generally 
small. The exterior of some of them is de- 
corated with the Egyptian cornice and beading, 
and the doorways as in the grottoes of Gibel el 
Mouta, are also built in the Egyptian style. 
Skirting the foot of the mountain, is an orchard I 
of olive, peach, and pomegranate trees; and 
near this is a large pond of salt water. 

The small temple of Kasr Roum is half a 
quarter of a league from Beled el Kamyseh. 
Its proportions are those of the best ages of 
Roman architecture, though the materials are 
ordinary, being of a calcareous stone, frill of 
fossils. It is of the Doric order, and has been 
apparently designed for a temple. The or- 
naments, friezes, mouldings, &c., are carefriUy 
executed. The building is 45 ft;. 4 in. long, 
23 ft:, wide, and 19 ft. 8 m. high. The prin- 
cipal fa9ade and the opposite end of the building 
are fallen. In front of this temple are the 
traces of two enclosing walls, which extended 
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115 ft. before the edifice. Above the lintel of 
the door of the sanctuary, there is another 
lintel forming an arch, and between these two 
there is a space of about an inch in height, so 
that the higher of them supports the whole 
weight of the incumbent masonry. Both there- 
fore must be broken before this part of the 
building could fall. 

A few paces to the north of the ruin is a 
mountain, the direction of which is from north- 
west to south-east. The south side, which is 
the most elevated, contains catacombs of the 
same description as those already described. At 
the foot of the mountain there are some brick 
arches. In the village of the same place, which 
is called Beled Roum, there are also some 
fragments of scattered columns and other hewn 
stones, evidently the remains of an ancient 
Uttle town. The Arabs apply the name Roum 
to the ruins equally of Greek or Roman edifices. 
Baron MinutoU^s view of this place exhibits 
two chambers of no interest, and without 
sculpture. So far from being highly finished 
as Mons. Cailliaud describes them, the walls 
are represented, in the drawings, as being quite 
rough. The plate also exhibits the adjoining 
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moimtain as spotted with an immense number 
of tombs. 

The mountain, Drar Abou Beryk, is two- 
thirds of a league east, SO* south of Siwah. 
The road to it lies through the southern limit 
of the palm trees of the Oasis. This mountain 
has several summits terminating in a platform, 
and contains three excavations, the work of the 
ancients. One of them, about 18 ft. long and 
20 wide, is sustained by six square columns. 
Five adjoining rooms appertaining to it, are 
each 7 ft* 6 in. in length. At the end of one 
of these is an entrance into a subterranean 
gallery, now entirely buried with sand, as is 
likewise part of the catacomb. The work- 
manship of this tomb is rude, and it appears 
never to have been finished. Near to it is a 
doorway into anotiier room, which is also ftill of 
sand. The Arabs say, that an underground 
passage leads from this chamber to the ruins of 
Om Beydah, the temple of Jupiter Amun, 
which are about a quarter of a league distant. 
Near to these tombs, but higher up the side 
of the mountain, there are three small Greek 
inscriptions, very carelessly inscribed on the 
rock. 
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The great object of all travellers in viating 
the Oasis of Siwah, is the ancient temple of 
Jupiter Amun, so renowned for its orade, that 
even Alexander the Great crossed the deserts 
to consult it A ruin, called Om Beyda, dis- 
covered by Mr. Browne, close to the village of 
Gharmy, and about a league to the south-east of 
Siwah Kibeer, is supposed to be the site of this 
celebrated heathen fane. 

The ruin of Om Beydah is not very ex- 
tensive; but it is imposing from the large 
masses used in its construction, after the 
Egyptian manner. The lines of two enclosures, 
of a rectangular form, may be distinctly traced ; 
in the centre of which are the remains of an 
edifice, which consist of a portion of the fefade, 
and of the principal entrance facing the norths 
Towards the south there are two walls, the 
remains of a large room, measuring 36 ft. in 
length, and 20 in height. This room is partly 
covered with a roof, formed of three enormous 
stcmes, 27 ft. 4 in. in length. In Mr. Browne's 
time, five were remaining. The traces of the 
ruins and of the foundations of the walls in*- 
dicate that the building extended 87 fL heyond. 
this chamber. The total length of the edifice,. 
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comprising this peristyle, may therefore be from 
150 to 160 ft 

In front of the temple, 23 ft towards the 
north, are the remauis of capitals, of the lotus 
forai, but in such a ruined state that their or- 
naments are not distinguishable ; as also fragments 
of the shafts of columns 9 ft. 10 in. in circimi- 
ference, which, however, were not decorated 
with sculpture. These may be the remains of 
the peristyle. The extensive enclosure, which 
contains the edifice, is about 390 ft long, and 
330 wide. 

This edifice stands on a rock of calcareous 
stone containing shells, and is constructed of 
the same material. The builders have also used, 
but principally on the posterior part of the 
edifice, large blocks of alabaster. On the west 
side, the rock hewn into the form of a wall, 
forms a portion of the exterior enclosure. A 
parallel wall, within this, marks the second 
enclosure. The ground on which the temple 
stands, is elevated 5 ft. above the plain which 
surrounds it. Among the ruins near the prin- 
cipal gate, the French travellers found a block 
of stone, 5 (L high ; on both sides of which 
are figures of Typhon, in full relief. The 
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inhabitants said that they had defaced a similar 
block to make a bason, which is now in the 
mosque. 

Baron Minutoli's view (No. 7«» %• 2.) repre- 
sents in the foreground a large architrave, rest- 
ing on two fragments of walls. Another part 
of the temple is also visible in the midst of a 
forest of palm trees, which surrounds the village. 
But this portion of the ruins of Om Beydah seems 
to be better delineated in another part (fig. 1.) 
of that plate, in which the architecture and the 
walls are more correctly drawn ; and in which 
the Egyptian cornice and sculpture on the other 
fragments are more beautifully and satisfactorily 
depicted, (see plate 20.). 
, f This scxJpture, which the Baron has given in 
' detail (plate 10., fig. 2.), represents a sphinx, 
with a representation of Kneph between its feet. 
On the compartment beneath the latter, a mitred 
hawk is standmg on a pedestal: above it is a 
sphere and serpent ; and it has the crux ansata 
hanging from its neck. The sculpture on the 
fragments of wall adjoining, represents a king» 
with the head-dress of two feathers, making 
offerings to a divinity with a ram's head ; above 
which there has evidently been a globe and two 
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feathers. The ovals for the lung's name have 
not been filled up with hieroglyphics. 

The interior of the massy roof before men- 
tioned is ornamented by two ranges of vultures 
with outstretched wings, which are separated 
by a line of hieroglyphics j and it is also deco- 
rated with stars, painted red. The walls sup- 
porting it are covered with sculpture. The 
lower part represents an unusual decoration; 
above which are three ranges of Egyptian figures 
in procession ; and over these is a long tablet 
of hieroglyphics. Baron Minutoli has given re- 
presentations of the sculpture (plates 8 and 9 of 
his work.) They are very curious, and would 
have been exceedingly valuable, if he had also 
copied the hieroglyphics. The latter consist of 
two long tablets, each of which seems from the 
intermediate space to contain about seventy 
lines; which, if rescued from the destroying 
hand of barbarism by some future traveller, stnd 
if ever the day arrives when the hieroglyphic 
language shall be fully understood, may perhaps 
give us valuable information concerning the 
oracle of Amun. 

Below these tablets are processions of the 
different divinities. The names and titles of 
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which have not been copied, but, from the attri- 
butes, thfey seem to represent Amun, Horus, 
Thriphis, lo, Anubis, Kneph, Osiris, Isis, Ty- 
phon, &c. The divinity with tlie ram's head is 
represented in both plates in the most prominent 
situation, seated under a canopy ; with the 
jackall-headed staiF in one hand, and the cnx% 
ansata in the other. This is most probably the 
Jupiter Amun of Herodotus. From the fact 
that the composition of the decorations above 
the tablets consists of vultures, and feathers, 
and strings of hawks with outstretched wings, 
and jackall-headed staffs ; and more particularly 
from the number and various attributes of the 
divinities, indicating a more corrupt mythology, 
I would infer that this sculpture is not of 
an earlier date than the dynasty of the Ptole- 
mies. It is deeply to be regretted that no 
traveller has been, in the Oasis of Amun, so 
far acquainted with the style of the different 
epochs, as to decide the important question, 
when the temple may have been erected. The 
execution of the sculptures in Baron Minutoli*s 
plates is no criterion ; for few artists, except 
such as have had great experience, can imitate 
exactly the different styles : and their drawings 
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when put into the hands of engravers almost 
always receive more or less of a European cha- 
racter; that is, become more or less unlike 
Oriental sculptiu-e. 

The figures and scenes represented in these 
bas-reliefs, and occasionally retaining traces erf 
paint, do not seem to diflFer from what we see in 
Egypt. The figure with a ram's head is every- 
where repeated, and is here receiving offerings, 
as in temples near the Nile. The god, then, 
to whom this temple was dedicated, was most 
probably the Jupiter Amun of the Greeks ; and 
we may venture to infer that these ancient 
remains belong to the temple of Amun, and 
that the Oasis of Siwah is the country of the 
Ammonians. 

From Baron Minutoli's plan, (plate 6.) we 
perceive that the ruin is situated directly south 
of the village of Siwah Shargieh ; and the traces 
of the large enclosure are distinctly marked in 
the plate. There is apparently a grove of palm 
trees on the east side of the ruin, and one, 
nearly 1000 ft. in extent, on the west. Near to 
the latter is the course of a stream, which has 
its source in what is supposed to have been the 
celebrated fountain of the sun. This stream is 
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fed by another, which is marked in the plan as 
nearly of the same size. 

The fountain is about thirty paces in length, 
and twenty in breadth, and the depth is stated 
to be six fathoms ; it is perfectly transparent, 
and a constant disengagement of air creates 
upon tlie surface innumerable bubbles, which 
rise from the bottom as in boiling water. Its 
temperature changes periodically j a steam rises 
from it in the morning, and it is said by the 
inhabitants to be warmer by night than by day. 
Adjoining the fountain, within the shade of a 
grove of palm trees, are the foundations of a 
small temple, supposed to be the remains of the 
Ammonian sanctuary described by Diodonis 
(see historical chapter) as near to the fountain 
of the sun. 

The lake of Arachieh, about twenty-five 
leagues distant from Siwah, is one of the marvels 
of the Oasis. In it is an island which is held in 
great veneration. The inhabitants pretend that 
it is inaccessible ; and they say that it contains 
the sabre and the seal of the great Prophet, or 
according to Baron Minutoli, the ring, sword, 
and crown of King Solomon, the great magician 
of the East, which secure to the country the 
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favour of .Heayen and the preservation of their 
independence. 

Colonel Boutin carried a boat with him on a 
camel across the fifteen days* desert; but the 
suspicions of the people being excited by this 
extraordinary measure, they did not allow him 
to visit any part of the Oasis. Neither was 
Monsieur Cailliaud permitted to go thither. 
Mr. Browne describes the place as an island 
in the middle of a small lake of salt water, which 
contains masses of rocks, but nothing that he 
could positively decide to be ruins ; nor indeed 
was it very likely, as he says, that any should be 
found there, the spot being entirely destitute of 
trees and fresh water. He had, however, the 
curiosity to approach as near as possible to the 
place, and accordingly forced his horse into the 
lake ; but, the animal being £itigued or naturally 
unable to swim, he was constrained to abandon 
his attempt to visit the island. This attempt 
of Mr. Browne's may appear to some to have 
been imprudent. However that may be, it is 
a striking and not unpleasing instance of the 
boldness and enterprising spirit of the celebrated 
traveller. Monsieur Drovetti at a later period 
visited this lake. He describes it as from six to 
• p 6 
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seven leagues in circumference, and devoid of 
every vestige of antiquity. The island consists 
entirely of naked rocks. 

In 1820, the Pasha of Egypt sent an expedi- 
tion of 2000 men, under Hassen Bey, to make 
the conquest of this Oasis. The Siwahans, after 
a short but gallant resistance of three hours, 
found it in vain to contend with the Egyptian 
artillery. The celebrated country of the Am- 
monians thus became a portion of Mohammed 
Ali's extensive empire : and travellers may now 
visit it without incurring any danger of being 
impeded in their researches, either by the un- 
reasonable apprehensions or the foolish super- 
stitions of the inhabitants. 
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OASIS FARVA. 

Belzoni seems to have been the first European 
traveller who visited the Wah el Bahnasa, or asr 
it is sometimes called Wah el Mendeesheh, the 
Oasis parva of the Romans. He left the Faioom 
the 19th May, 1819, but did not meet with a 
very cordial reception. The inhabitants doubted 
the sincerity of his antiquarian predilections, and 
were induced to ascribe a more sordid motive 
as the cause of his having traversed the desert* 
But although they received him with great sus* 
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picion, the tact and prudence of this enterprising 
traveller, and the conciliatory effect of a few 
cups of coffee, dispelled to a certain extent the 
doubts and misgivings his appearance had cre- 
ated J and they ultimately allowed him to see all 
the places of any interest in the district Mon- 
sieur Cailliaud had also considerable difficulty 
in pacifying the superstitious fears of the in- 
habitants. 

The Oasis lies east and west, and, according to 
Belzoni, is fourteen miles in length and six in 
breadth, and is surrounded by high rocks. It is 
divided by a considerable mountain, the direc- 
tion of which is north and south. At the western 
extremity, called Wah el Gharbee, which is the 
richest, are the villages of el Kasr and el Bowitti ; 
and towards the eastern extremity ar^ two other 
villages and a hamlet, Zubbo, el Mendeesheh, 
and el Agouz. Monsieur Cailliaud says, Zubbo 
contains 400 inhabitants, and el Mendeesheh 600. 
Belzoni describes Zubbo as a beautiful place, fuU 
of dates, intermixed with other trees, some in 
blossom, and some at the same period of the 
year in fruit; apricots, figs, almonds, plums, 
and some grapes* The apricots were in greater 
aiiundance than the other fruits, and the figs 
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were very fine. The Wah produces also much 
liquorice, cloves, rice, barley, and wheat Bel- 
zoni says, that near Zubbo there is a rivulet of 
ferruginous water, which is very convenient for 
the inhabitants ; since by the immersion of their 
white woollen cloths in it for twenty-four hours, 
they are taken out as black as any dier could 
make them. 

El Kasr, the metropolis of the Oasis, is on the 
western side of it, and contains about 800 in- 
habitants. It is built on a sandstone rock, and 
surrounded by walls several feet in height, which 
are principally constructed of hewn stones and 
large unbaked bricks, that have been evidently 
taken from ancient edifices. El Bowitti, the 
other village, contains about 600 inhabitants. 
The entire population of the four villages, that 
is of the whole of this Oasis, Monsieur Cailliaud 
considered to be about 2,400. 

Monsieur Cailliaud states, that some rain falls 
here in the month of January only, but that the 
wells alter very little even in summer. He says, 
that the Chsk is occasionally visited by clouds 
of locusts.* 

* Dorhig my residence of eighteen months above Cairo I 
only saw this phenomenon once. It was during my scgoum at 
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The inhabitants of this Oasis are described by 
M. C. as wickedly inclined, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and fanatical in the extreme. They are 
also so quarrelsome, that the inhabitants of el 
Kasr and el Bowitti are always at variance with 
the peasants of the villages of the eastern division 
of the Wah. They pillage and rob each other 
of the cattle that stray, and often even engage 
in furious contests. Each village has its chid^ 
but the authority of such is little regarded by 
the rest of the people. The natives are seldom 
subject to ophthalmia, but they suffer severely 
from dangerous and obstinate remittent fevers. 
These diseases commence at the time of the fall 
of the flowers of the apricots : in March and 
April they are generally slight; during the 
season of the dates they increase, and continue 
to prevail through the autumn. According to 



Thebes, on an oppressively sultiy evening in the month of 
June. Suddenly the atmosphere was filled with these de- 
structive insects. The windows being open, several of them 
flew into my room. The next morning I found, on ridii^ to 
a distant temple, that every bush and green thing was co« 
vered with them. The inhabitants did not attempt to take 
any for food, but complamed bitterly of the damage done by 
them to their crops* 
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Mr. Wilkinson, the unhealthiness of this district 
is occasioned by a pernicious miasma, which the 
stagnant lakes created by the surplus of the water 
from their sources are continually exhaling. 

Formerly when a malefactor was convicted, 
he was sentenced to a fine of dates, rice, or 
other productions of the country ; but Mr. Wil- 
kinson says, that the peace of the district is now 
maintained by four or five hundred armed men, 
and by a general fine of two hundred dollars for 
every native killed in dispute or on any other 
occasion within its limits, and by an impost of 
double that sum for the murder of a stranger. 

Formerly the Arabs of the desert raised con- 
tributions on the inhabitants of the Oasis ; but 
since 1813 the country has been under the 
dominion of the Pasha of Egypt. This region, 
comprising el Hayz and el Ferafreh as de- 
pendants upon it, paid when M. Cailliaud was 
there an annual tribute of two thousand Spanish 
piasters; but according to Mr. Wilkinson the 
tribute is now raised to twenty thousand reals, 
or about 643/. sterling. 

The most imposing ruin in the Oasis Parva is" 
a triumphal arch, evidently Roman. It stands 
on a platform, 33 ft. in height above the level of 
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the plain, and 128 ft in length; b^ing fonned of 
ro^gh stones thrown without any prder into the 
cement ; surrounding which is a waU7 ^ thick, 
very much inclined, and curiously ccHlstrpcted 
of heWn stones, placed alternately crossways and 
lengthways. The longer side of the stones being 
three times the measurement of the shorter, one 
stone of the row placed lengthways apparently 
covers three of those beneath. The cornice, 
which appears to have extended all round the 
platform, is rather of a good style, being sur- 
mounted with triglyphs and dentila. Above 
it is a kind of attic, with its cornice three feet 
high, forming a parapet to the platform. Hiis 
bitter is uncovered on three sides ; but on the 
fourth side, the ground of the village of Kasr is 
now and appears to have been always on a levd 
with it. The principid facade is towards the 
north. 

The triumphal arch, situated in the middle of 
the north &9ade of the platform, is ^ ft. in 
length. The centre arch is now only remaining^ 
from which a staircase leads to the ground 
beneath. The &9ades are ornamented with 
pilasters. On eadi side c^ the arch is a niche 
ornamented with small columns. A winding 
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Staircase leads to the terrace, the outlet to which 
is under the arch. . There are some traces of 
Greek letters on the walls, which Belzoni took 
for remains of incriptioos j but M. Cailliaud 
supposed them to be only marks to assist the 
workmen in placing the stones« 

The most curious, and also the most useful 
remains in the Oasis Parva, ate the subterranean 
aqueducts. There are ten near el Mendeesheh, 
situated a short distance frcnn each other, and 
occupying a space of a quarter of a league. They 
cominence from the adjoining hill: the rock 
there is steep, and about 30 ft. above the level of 
the dultiv&ted ground. Eight of these aqueducts 
stiD convey water ; and two others are filled np 
with sand, owing to the n^ligence of the in* 
habitants. Apertures are pierced at certain 
distances perpendicularly in the rock, to &cili- 
tate tbe daonng and re|)airing of the conduits^ 
That which M. Cailliatid explored was 2 ft. 
5 in. high, and I ft. 8 m. broad. With the 
asstatance of a torch he penetrated 40 ft. ; but 
could not go on fiirther, on account of the 
passage being so small and partly filled up. 

One of the conduits has fourteen apertures 
through a distance of 49^ ft., forming a crooked 
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line; the direction being south 3® west. The 
apertures are more or less deep, according to the 
level of the hill. One of them is 39 ft. 4 in. in 
depth ; the entrance to it is rectangular, 4 ft. 
11 in. by 1 ft:. 8 in. It is very smoothly cut in 
the rock, with holes on each side, to enable the 
workmen to descend. Two other aqueducts 
are each ftmfiished with these apertures: the 
rest have none visible. The water from the 
aqueducts flows into a large basin, fi^m whence 
the inhabitants conduct it over their land by 
small canals. The som-ces are very abundant, 
and generally ferruginous. 

To the south of el Kasr are more than thirty 
aqueducts, like those at el Mendeesheh. A 
most abundant source of hot sulphureous water 
rises between the village of Kasr and el Bowitti. 
Foiu" subterranean conduits convey the water into 
a vast excavation, partly natural, 740 ft. in cir- 
cumference, and 39 ft- deep. This at the bottom 
is quite narrow, forming only a stream for the 
descent of the water. One conduit comes from 
the south, another from the north-west, and two 
from the west. The excavation has in appear- 
ance formerly been subterranean. Two apertures 
led to the ground ; but now the place which they 
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occupied is fallen, and filled with rubbish. The 
water flows in abundance through three of these 
conduits, and especially through the one from the 
south. It does not remain in the excavation ; 
for the ground being very much inclined, it runs 
off rapidly. The conduits are mostly filled up. 
The inhabitants state that they are the work of 
the Koofars, that is, the infidels ; but they could 
not say where the water comes from. 

South-west of the village of Kasr is another 
aqueduct, the largest in the Oasis. It may be 
visited with greater ease, the conduits of it being 
as high as a man. Two of these conduits were 
placed one nearly above the other ; the lower of 
them being perhaps made on account of the other 
being too high to give a sufficient quantity o£ 
water. This aqueduct is now of no use ; the 
source, an excavation 49 ft. in circumference, 
and 26 ft. deep, being filled up with accumidated 
sand. There were ten apertures within a space 
of 180 ft. The accomplishment of such useful 
and expensive works proves the affluence and 
prosperity of the former possessors of these re- 
gions ; and their neglected state, most of them 
being rendered unserviceable from want of a 
little care and attention, is a striking instance of 
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the apathy, ignorance, and misery of the present 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Wilkinson says, that this Oasis has several 
springs of warm water, which, when 1^ to cool 
in porous vases, is perfectly wholesome ; thou^ 
some say it disagrees with strangers^ if used by 
them in the summer* The most remarkable are 
at Bowitti and el Kasr ; that ofthefonner having 
a temperature of 27** R. ; that of the latter, the 
steam of which is converted into a bath, of 
87** R^ or about QS"" Fahr. With regard to 
the real and apparent warmth of the water of 
some of these springs, a judgment maybe formed 
from a pond at Zubbo, the water of which after 
sunrise (Feb. 3rd), the exterior air being SJ^'R., 
was 18^^, and quite warm to the hand ; at mid- 
day the exttrior air being 15% it was 2V, and 
cold to the hand; and in the evening, nine 
p^., the exterior air being 12^% the water was 
20^'^, and consequently waxm to the hand ; thus 
nearly agreeing lfith the simple phenomena o£ 
the Fountain of the Sun in the Oasis of Amun. 
But it is necessaiy to add (sajrs Mr. W.) that the 
pond, which is about 30 ft. wide, is not abave 
5or6ft.deep«* 

* Wilkinson's Egypt. 
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At the distance of a league from Mendeesheh, 
there are the rem^s of a room built of sand- 
stone, 26 £L long, and 21 ft broad. The walls 
are thick ; but only two layers of stone are now 
remaining. At the north extremity is a door. 
There are a few Greek letters on the walls, but 
no Egyptian ornaments. South-east of the vil- 
lage there are some ancient sepulchres, counting 
of three very small excavations in the sandstone 
hills. They are almost filled up, in consequence 
of their slight elevation above the level of the 
soil. These catacombs are inferior to those at 
Siwah ; and none of them are ornamented with 
hieroglyphics. The sarcophagi are of burnt clay ; 
they were rounded at the two ends : sometimes 
a £ice and two hands are represented in relief on 
the covering, but the faces are wretchedly drawn. 
Belzoni says that these sarcophagi are two inches 
thick, and baked very strong ; the lids are quite 
flat, and have a head of a man, woman, or animal, 
immediately above the head of the mummy, and 
the corpses, not being prepared with asphaltum, 
are not well preserved. Some of these sarco- 
phagi are formed of two long pots of day, 
rounded at the ends and the upper part, and flat 
underneath. The head ef the deceased was 
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placed in one of the pots and the feet in an- 
other. The pots were then cemented at their 
junction towards the middle of the body. All 
their covers have been opened, but nothing 
found within except bones. The bandages were 
formed of the very coarsest linen. 

There are some ruins on the north-east side 
of the village of Zubbo, called Kasr Nosrany, or 
** Castle of the Christians :'* these are the re- 
mains of a Coptic village I7OO ft. in circumfer- 
ence, built of brick. Two of the edifices appear 
to have been chiu-ches : one of these is 36 ft. 
long, and 21 ft. wide. The walls still remain- 
ing are 19 ft. high. The principal entrance is at 
the south end, but there is also a small doorway 
behind, towards the north. The interior con- 
sists of one room only, with a niche at the 
extremity in the thickness of the wall. There 
are three windows on each side of the building. 
The foundations of the edifice are composed 
of rough fragments of the mountain. The 
second ruin is nearly of the same size : the 
fa9ade and entrance of this also is to the south. 
The building is composed of a long room, with 
nine niches on each side in the thickness of the 
walls J above which also, on each side, are six 
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small openings intended to convey light to the 
interior: the actual height of the roof, which 
has been arched, is 14 ft. 6 in. There is an- 
other building almost square, 46 ft. by 39, which 
appeared to M. CaiUiaud to have been once 
fortified. It is now full of ruins. The only 
entrance is on the east side of an arched 
door; all its walls are inclined like those of 
the Egyptian buildings. The houses consist of 
small, low rooms, with arched roofs supporting 
terraces. 

El Hayz is a short day's journey from 
Bahnasa. The French travellers found the 
ruins of some edifices of unbaked bricks. One 
was a Christian church 70 ft. long. The ex- 
terior consisted of four walls inclined in the 
Egyptian manner, and without any ornament: 
at the eastern extremity were two doors ; one 
towards the north, and the other towards the 
south. In the interior was a nave; and on 
each side were three arcades, formerly so many 
chapels, having a recess in the centre decorated 
with small columns and volute capitals. Above 
the chapels is a gallery, which extended round 
the whole chm-ch. The nave is adorned with 
columns, the capitals of which are a rude imita- 
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tion of an Egyptian capital, representing in a 
fAight d^ree the flower of the lotus. Some 
remakis of painting were found on the walls : 
the head of a horse was distinguishable; 
possibly of St. George. There were siso some 
Greek crosses, and some fragments of inscrip- 
tions* 

About a quarter of a league from this ruin, 
towards the south, are the remains of an en- 
closure formed of long and high walls, which 
were conceived to have probably belonged 
to a R^man castle.. Its length appears to have 
been tS5 feet, and the height 2© feet In the 
interior are the ruins of habitations. To die 
west, near this building, are se^n the remains 
of arches ahnost buried in the sand. On the 
other side, to the south, SO'' west, llsss than a 
quarts of a league distance, are the remains of a 
square house, which they con^dered to be an 
ancient bath. It is divided into cabmets and 
spiall rooins. In the centre is a squ^e well, cut 
in the rode, but now filled up and without 
water: a small passage was cut in the well for 
the wai^ to flow through. Towards the south 
were some rude excavations in the mounts, 
tombs oithe former inhabitants j and there were 
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also ancient brick houses almost covered witii 
sand. 

These ruins are situated at the extremity o£m 
low valley, bounded, towards the east, by 
mountains, the direction of which is south- 
west and north-east, and which extend nearly 
to Mendeesheh. Near the same place was k 
small piece of ground cultivated with rice and 
com, and surrounded with a meadow half a 
league in extent, which is watered by a source 
25 ft in circumference. The temperature of 
this source at eleven o'clock was 29^ 9' R., 
the air being 18^ 9^. Some doums and date 
trees were observed in the valley ; but the sand 
encroaches continuedly on the cultivated ground. 
The people of el Kasr come to this place ta 
graze thebr cattle, and to till a few patches of 
land which they possess; there is in conse^ 
quence often no one residing at d Hay£. 

Besides travellers and tjiose interested ii^ 
cultivating this scanty tracts el Hayz is \dsited 
by pilgrinjis to a tomb erected tberie in hoaour^ 
qf a saint;, sheakh AU^ who is be)id iSi gfcfat 
veneration. Tl^ number of saints in- iht Qad€K^ 
as in thfe valley of tile Nile, is very consider- 
able. The Wahabefe$ have put art ejid to the 
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worshipping of saints in a great part of Arabia, 
and have thete restored the pure Mahomet* 
anism ; but the reformation has not yet spread 
to the valley of the Nile, 

El Ferafreh is 32 hours from el Hayz. Ac- 
cording to a tradition Monsieur Cailliaud heard, 
this Oasis is the first which the Mussulman 
conquered from the Christians who inhabited 
the deserts. There is only one village in the 
place, about 600 paces in circumference, and 
containing about 180 inhabitants. In the village 
is a castle, the form of which is nearly square : 
the walls are 35 ft. high, and about 350 in cir- 
cumference ; the foundations are of stone, the 
superstructure of crude bricks. This place is 
situated in a part of the desert a little elevated 
above the vast plain, and to the east of it. The, 
north side of the castle is not surrounded, as the 
other sides are, with constructions. When the 
inhabitants take refiige there, they close the 
door with a large stone : then some of them fire 
on the assailants from the top of the walls, and 
others throw down on them masses of rock, of 
which they are careful to have always a good 
supply. The castle is rather imposing in its ap- 
pearance : the walls are inclined. 
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The lands now cultivated are scattered in the 
desert : the best of these is close to the village, 
and covered with olives ; but the most consider- 
able territory is towards the east and south-west. 
There are, towards the south-west, from a 
quarter of a league to ten leagues in distance, 
several small dependencies on the Oasis, or plots 
of cultivated land ornamented with dates and 
olives, and having sources of water. There is 
moreover an ancient building, called Deyr. 
Towards the west also, there are a few verdant 
tracts scattered over the desert 

Mr. Wilkinson was informed, that, about five 
or six days* journey west of the road from El 
Hayz to Ferafreh, there is another Oasis, called 
Wady Zerzoora, which is about the size of the 
Oasis Parva, abounding in palms, with springs, 
and having some ruins of uncertain date. This 
tract was discovered about nine years ago by an 
Arab in search of a stray camel; and, from the 
footsteps of men and sheep he then observed, it 
also is supposed to be inhabited. Gebabo, an- 
other wady, lies six days' march beyond this to 
the west, and twelve days from Argila ; and 
Tazerbo, which is still fturther to the west, 
belongs to the same Oasis, with which it is 
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iilfi^Ted that Wady Zerzocira also coinmumcates* 
Hy Uioth^ acoount Zerzodfa is only twb or tfeee 
day^' travel due west from Dakkd, beyiond 
which is aiiother wady ; then a third, abound- 
inj§; in cattle ; then Gebabo and Tazerbo, and 
beyond these is Wady Rabeeana. Gebabo is 
inhabited by two tribes of blacks, the Sunerdayn 
and £rz<^ayn. The inhalHtants of these Oases 
are negroes^ and many (^ them have been carried 
off at different times by the Mohgrebina for 
slaves. " The Valleys <rf the Blacks/' a series 
of similar Oases,. lie still &ther to the west* 

# Wakmson's Egypt, 359. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OASIS OF DAKKELy DISCOVERED BY SIR ARCHIBALD 
EDMONSTONE. DROMEDARIES AND HORSES. DE- 
SERT. ELEVEN VILLAGES. DESCRIPTION OF THE 

METROPOLIS. — BATH^ — POPULATION. — CLIBfATE. 

— DISEASES. — SOURCE8.-^MANUFACTUR£ OF INDIQO* 

— PRODUCTIONS OF THE OASIS. CHARACTER OF 

THE INHABITANTS. — ANIMALS. ANTIQUITIES. SE- 
PULCHRES. TEMPLE BEARING THE NAME OF NERO 

AND TITUS.— -THE TEMPLE OF AIN AMOOIU 

3iH Archibald Edmonstone, Mr. Houghton, and 
Mr. Masters Ware the first Europeans whO| in 
i)eiodem tunas, visited the Western Oasis, or the 
Oasis of DidckeL They had heard from Belzoni 
£b)d others of its probable existence ; but on 
their departure from Syout, in the beginning of 
February 1819, they were apparently unconsdoua 
towards which Oasis they were travelling. They 
commenced theii^ investigations very judiciously, 
making val^ble presents to the Arab chiefs, 
sheaMi Daoud Waffee, and sheakh Hamet, 
whose influence might have retarded the ex- 
pedition. 
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This well-timed liberality procured them 
twelve camels for their provisions, &c., and, 
what travellers seldom enjoy in the desert, 
horses for themselves and their servants. The 
motion of an Arab horse is undoubtedly much 
more agreeable and less fatiguing than that of 
even the best bred dromedary, when the latter 
is not ambling, but obliged to walk at the 
caravan pace : troops of horsemen often cross 
even the great Nubian desert But it is seldom 
advisable for travellers to adopt this mode of 
journeying, as horses require a greater supply 
of water than caravans can generally spare. Sir 
A. Edmonstone and his friends were nearly five 
days in crossing this desert, and were obliged 
the last night to make a forced march ; for, 
although they had fortunately met several cara- 
vans, from whom they piu-chased water, they had 
no longer any to give their horses, and scarcely 
enough for themselves. 

The general appearance of the desert, where 
they first entered it, was that of a vast and level 
plain J but, as they advanced, they found 
greater variety of surface, and in some places 
hills even of considerable magnitude. The 
rocks were generally impregnated with iron. 
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and in many places exhibited visible traces of 
the agency of fire. The sand was usually of a 
very fine substance : sometimes it assumed the 
consistency of gravel, and it was rarely deep, 
except when drifted. The day before they 
arrived at the Oasis of Dakkel, they passed 
some hillocks of sand resembling artificial 
mounds, such as I have described in the valley of 
the Oasis Magna ; and they frequently saw coveys 
of partridges, in places which were seventy or 
eighty miles distant firom either vegetable pro- 
ductions, or the slightest cultivation. 

On the l6th, at eight o'clock, they reached 
the village of Bellata. Their course from the 
time they entered the desert, had been nearly 
south-west; and, having been sixty-four hours 
on their march, they calculated that they had 
traveUed a hundred and seventy-eight English 
miles. The Oasis of Dakkel contains eleven 
inhabited villages, of which ten are within five 
or six miles of each other. The eleventh, 
Balata, at which they first arrived, is situated 
at the eastern extremity of the plain. 

The principal village of the Oasis is almost at the 
western extremity. According to M. Cailliaua, 
who in the year 1820 visited these regions, it is 
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called Kasr : he says it contains 2000 inhabitants. 
Sir A. Edmonstone, describes the situation of the 
place as perfectly lovely. It is seated on an emi- 
nence, at the foot of a line of rock which rises 
abruptly behind it ; and it is surrounded by ex- 
tensive gardens filled with pakn, acacia, citron, 
and various other trees ; some of which our coun- 
tryman had rarely seen before in these r^ons. 

The only thing worthy of observation in this 
town, is a strong sulphuric and chalybeate 
spring, which the people consider extremely 
sanative. M. CaiUiaud states that the inhabitants 
have made this source conducive to their enjoy- 
ment as well as necessities; having erected 
covered baths for both sexes, which are daily 
used by all the inhabitants. 

The water flows from the baths into a brooks 
and is then divided into numerous little canals, 
which irrigate and fertilise the gardens and 
fields. The names and situation of the other 
villages may be seen in the map appended 
to this work. After el Kasr, el Kalamoim is 
the largest village in the district. Mr. Wilkin- 
son states thlit there are 6000 male inhabitants 
in Dakkel; but M. Cailliaud considered the 
entire population of this Oasis to be only about 
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5000 : from the information I received in the 
Oasis Magna, I should conceive Mr. Wilkin- 
son's estimate to be quite correct 

The climate is extremely variable in winter. 
Sometimes the rains are very abundant, and fall 
in torrents, as appears from the fiirrows in the 
rocks ; while the total want of dew sufficiently 
proves the general dryness of the atmosphere. 
Violent winds are very prevalent; and the 
Khampseen (S.E.), the scourge of the desert 
frequently blows in the months of May and 
June. The plague is quite unknown; but, 
when the heat is intense, fevers and agu^ are 
very general. The shes^h attributed them to an 
immoderate use of dates : but it is very probable 
that the insalubrity during the above mentioned 
period, is increased by the springs being strongly 
impregnated with iron and sulphur, while the 
water is so hot at the sources, that it cannot be 
used until it has been left to cool in an earthen 
jar. Fortunately for the natives, their springs 
never &il at any season of the year. 

The inhabitants of this Oasis have manu- 

frtctures of indigo. Sir A. Edmonstone saw one, 

which was carried on in the open air. The 

method of extracting the colour appeared very 
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simple. The plant, when dried, was put into 
an earthen jar with hot water, and was agitated 
by means of a palm branch, resembling the 
handle of a chum, until the colouring matter 
was extracted. The liquid was then strained 
through the bark of a tree into another jar, 
where it was left for eight or nine days j during 
which time part of the water escaped, by 
trickling through a small aperture halfway down 
the side, leaving the sediment at the bottom of 
the vessel. It was afterwards poured into a 
broad but very shallow hole, formed in the sand, 
which absorbed the remaining liquid, and left 
the indigo in solid cakes on the sur&ce. This 
commodity is the property of the richer in- 
habitants of the village, and i& one of the very 
few articles of trade and manufacture which the 
pasha has not monopolised ; probably from 
ignorance of its existence. 

The soil of this Oasis is a very light red 
earth, and produces wheat, barley, dourah, 
cotton, and tobacco, but not sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants. Grain is sown 
in October and November, and reaped in March 
or April. The crop of rice requires constant 
moisture. The principal produce of the Oasis 
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consists in olives, rice, dried apricots, and 
particularly dates, which are of a beautiful 
description, and highly esteemed, especially the 
kind called ^* sultanas/' Dates are an article of 
commerce with Egypt ; the travellers met cara- 
vans conveying them to the valley of the Nile. 
Lemons are also plentiful, and acacias grow very 
luxuriantly. Sir A. Edmonstone found one of 
the latter to be 17 f^. 3 in. in circumference. 

The inhabitants are courteous and hospit- 
able to strangers, and enjoy a high reputation 
among their neighbours. An old sheakh and 
others in the Oasis Magna, spoke of them with 
great respect They said, "that they were 
really good people, obliging, and faithful to 
strangers, and richer and more learned than 
themselves. M. Cailliaud observed a great 
difference between the manners of the inhabit- 
ants of this Oasis and of those of the three 
others which he had visited. Many of the 
principal inhabitants came forth at his arrival to 
meet and welcome him. The sheakhs brought 
him presents of dates and apricots ^ and, when 
he told them that he wished to see the anti- 
quities, they, with the greatest courtesy, offered 
to accompany him in his researches. Sir A. 
R S 
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Edmonstone, the discoverer of the Oasis, avowed 
himself to be a Christian: nevertheless the 
friendly disposition of the natives manifested 
itself from the first ; anil he and his friends had 
scarcely arrived before a sheakh came to their 
tent with a large supply of bread, omelette, and 
cheese, which was followed by some rice, and a 
sheep : and the people conducted their visitors 
very willingly to the different villages and anti- 
quities. Mr. Wilkinson also says, the people 
are hospitable, and differ, consequently, from 
those of the Oasis Parva; nor are they so 
ignorant and bigoted as the latter, or as those 
of Ferafreh. Like the inhabitants of the Oasis 
Magna, they pay a tribute to the pasha, and 
four or five Turks live there to collect it: 
formerly four hundred soldiers were considered 
necessary for that purpose. 

The pasha's soldiers are generally an intoler- 
able evil wherever they are stationed ; but they 
might be of some service here, in protecting the 
inhabitants against the incursions of the Mograh- 
bins, or Barbary Arabs, from whose depreda- 
tions they occasionally suffer exceedingly. Three 
years before Sir A. Edmonstone's visit, a band 
of 400 men made an irruption ; and, after a 
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severe contest with the natives, in which many 
lives were lost, returned, carrying off with 
them much booty. It is thirty days' march 
hence to Tripoli^ reckoning ten hours to each 
day. Sir A. Edmcmstone states that lions and 
tigers were said not to be uncommon in this 
district. I did not hear of any lions in the 
Oasis Magna ; nor, indeed, should I have con- 
ceived that such animals were to be found on 
this side of Africa, to the north of latitude 17^. 
The few antiquities, which still exist in the 
western Oasis are still indubitable evidence, 
that it also formed a portion of the ancient 
Egyptian empire; and tiiat tiie religion and 
customs of the Nile were reverenced even in 
this remote region. An isolated rock, near 
to the metropolis, el Kasr, is perforated with 
caverns, which had served as catacombs for 
human (and according to M. Cailliaud for 
animal) mummies, the fragments of which still 
lie scattered about. The inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent hamlet had stripped them, in hope of 
finding something valuable; and the jackals, 
which abound there, had completed the work of 
devastation. The Arabs, however, looked upon 
them with a degree of religious horror; for, 

R 4 
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upon our travellers intimating a desire to cany 
one away with them, they unanimously declared, 
they would in that case certainly desert them. 
About three miles south-west of this lull is the 
principal ruin in the Oasis, called Dar el Hadjar, 
or the temple of stone. This edifice appears from 
Sir A. Edmonstone's view, to be situated on a 
liill, in a wild and dreary situation. The exterior 
is 51 ft. 4 in. long, by 24 ft. 8 in. wide. In front 
is a portico of eight columns, 3 ft:. 2 in. in dia- 
meter. Only one of them appears to have the 
remains of a capital on it ; and the others are 
in a still more mutilated state. 

The first chamber, which measures about 24 ft. 
by 20 ft., is supported by four pillars, 5 ft. in 
diameter. As much as is visible of the wall, is 
traced with figures and hieroglyphics. Cailliaud 
says, that only the doors of this temple are thus 
ornamented. He observed Osiris with the head 
of a ram, (probably Amun,) witli Isis and 
Anubis. The second apartment is of the same 
width, but only 10 ft. 4 in. long, perfectly plain 
and unornamented, except by the winged globe 
and serpents over the door. Behind this are 
three small rooms, parallel to each other, and 
covered with sculpture blackened by the smoke 
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of lamps. These three chambers are lower 
than the rest of the building : their roofs are 
still remaining. The temple faces the east ; and 
round it, at the interval of twenty yards, are 
the remains of a thick wall of unbumt brick, and 
a gateway of stone facing the entrance. M, 
Cailliaud says, that the wall was also of stone, 
that a portico was attached to it in the interior, 
and that a continuation of arcades all round, 
supported by columns constructed of triangular 
bricks, led into small chambers. 

Mr. Wilkinson says this temple bears the 
names of Nero and Titus ; and on the ceiling of 
the adytum is part of an astronomical subject. 

On the road from el Hadjar to the village of 
Aboudaklou, Sir A. Edmonstone found vestiges 
of a town of greater extent than any which he had 
seen before in the district. The buildings being 
now a complete mass of ruins, he could distinguish 
nothing but a small remnant of a temple, and a 
fragment of a white marble statue, apparently 
of Greek workmanship, and not without elegance, 
although imperfect. A Sheakh, called Ismael, 
informed Sir A. Edmonstone and his party, that 
there was no thoroughfare through this Oasis, 
and that he was not aware of the existence of 
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any other inhabited tract further westward. 
Scrnie Arabs had, according to his statement, 
lately endeavoured to explore in that directi<m ; 
but, at the end of three days, they had met with 
such a terrible whirlwind, as to prevent their 
proceeding. Other investigations, however, it 
seems, have had better success, for Mr. Wilkinson 
heard of three other Oases. 

The town of el Kasr, in the Oasis of el 
Dakkel, is about 130 miles from el Khargeh, the 
metropolis of the Oasis Magna. Three hours' 
ride from the most easterly inhabited place in 
the western Oasis, is a village, called Tenida; 
which is now deserted, owing to its distance 
from any of the others, and its consequent 
exposure to the incursions of hostile tribes. 
Six hours beyond Tenida is an elevated plat- 
form, apparently about thirty miles in extent, of 
calcareous rock, slightly impregnated with ircm, 
and abounding in petrified wood. 

This platform divides the valley of Dakkel from 
that of Ain Amour, which leads into the Oasis 
Magna. CaUliaud was three hours and a quarter 
in ascending this platform ; and, after ten hours' 
ride, descended for a quarter of an hour to a well 
shaded by date trees, near which are the remains 
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of a temple. The situation of this edifice is ssdd 
to be picturesque, being in a small plain, con- 
fined on three sides by mountains, which form a 
sort of semicircle open to the East. 

M. Cailliaud found that this plain was S7I 
metres above the level of the valley of Ain 
Amoor. The temple is in a very dilapidated 
state and, apparently, he says, of great an- 
tiquity ; which, however, is doubtful, as he 
states, that the sculpture and hieroglyphics are 
roughly executed, and Mr. Wilkinson found on 
it a portion of the name of a Caesar. 

According to the English travellers, the tem- 
ple measures 53 fl. 10 in. by 25 ft : M. Cailliaud 
states its length to be 70 ft The back of 
the building is covered with sculpture. A wall 
of unburnt brick had surrounded it at a short 
distance, a considerable portion of which is still 
standing, together with a stone gateway imme- 
diately facing that of the temple : but our coun- 
trymen could trace no vestiges of former ha- 
bitations. M. Cailliaud, however, observed some 
remains of houses, and a few excavations in the 
rock. The temple of el Khargeh, in the Oasis 
Magna, is sixteen hours distant from this edifice. 
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CHAP. XV. 

FORMER CITILISATION OF THE OASES; FEW NOTICBS 

OF THEM IN HISTORY. NO MONUMENTS REMAINING 

THERE, COTEMPORARY WITH THE OLDER EDIFICES 
AT THEBES. — THE TEMPLE BUILT BY THE PERSIAN 

KING DARIUS. THE PTOLEMIES. — THE ROBfAN 

EMPERORS ; AND THE NECROPOLIS OF EL KHARGEH. 

EVIDENCE OF A CERTAIN DEGREE OF CIVILISATION 

AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. HERODOTUS's ACCOUNT 

OF THE OASES PEOPLED BY COLONIES FROM ETHI- 
OPIA. — KING ETEARCUS. — JUPITER WITH THE 

HEAD OF A RAM. THE FOUNTAIN OF THE SUN. 

PLINY. — EXPEDITION OF CAMBYSES. ALEXANDER 

THE GREAT. — HIS JOURNEY TO CONSULT THE ORACLE 

OF AMUN. DIODORUS'S DESCRIPTION OF THIS 

EXPEDITION. QUINTUS CURTIUS's DESCRIFHON. 

PROFESSOR HEEREN. 

The Oases of the Libyan desert, now inhabited 
by barbarous uncultivated tribes, have evidently 
from the existing remains, once contained a 
population whose taste and refinement required 
the construction of elegant and even splendid 
edifices. The notices of the Oases in ancient 
authorities are exceedingly brief, and chiefly 
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descriptive of their situation. The scattered 
remarks of Herodotus are, however, of great 
value, although they afibrd us but littie inform- 
ation as to the earliest history of these places. 

When we consider that the Oasis Magna is 
only about one hundred and fifty miles distant 
from Thebes, it is certainly surprising that it 
does not contain any remains of monuments of an 
earlier period than the reign of Darius, that is, 
five centuries before our era, especially as it has 
been clearly ascertained that for fifteen centuries 
at the least before that time, Thebes abounded 
with magnificent edifices. It may be asserted, 
that the encroachments of the desert which sur- 
rounded the Oasis may have covered the vestiges 
of the more ancient temples ; but if any temples 
had been erected in the Oasis during those 
remote ages when art in Egypt was so widely 
difiused, I think we should have found some 
older name than that of Darius, or at least 
fragments of ancient edifices used as materials 
for the more modem buildings. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed, that the great 
temple of el Khargeh, and others in the Oasis, 
were not constructed to gratify the tastes and 
wants of a civilised people, but are merely monu- 
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mental evidence of the wealth and power of the 
rulers of Egypt ; such» howev«:, I think, could 
not have been the case, for we find that the 
temple of el Khargeh bears the name of Darius, 
and is the only edifice now existing built by 
this monarch^ and it can scarcely be supposed, 
that a king who, according to Herodotus, was 
most anxious to conciliate the priests of Egypt 
should have constructed so few buildings <m the 
banks of the Nile, and at the same time erected 
so splendid a monument in this remote district^ 
bad not such a temple been absolutdy required 
for the services of religion. The Romans, also^ 
who built so many temples at periods when, if 
we may judge from the existing remains, they 
erected comparatively few in Egypt, could not 
have taken such pains merely to gratify their 
vanity, or for the convenience of their garrisons. 
Their object must have been to conciliate the 
inhabitants, or the latter must have built them 
at their own expense, in honour of the gods 
they worshipped. The Necropolis of el Khargeh 
is also a striking proof of the opulence and taste 
which existed in these same regions at a later 
period. 

According to Herodotus, the Oasis of Amun 
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was inhabited and civilised by Egyptians and by 
colonies from Ethiopia; but as the period of 
their establishment is not mentioned, it is un- 
certain when civilisation first shed its beams on 
these isolated verdant specks of the great Libyan 
desert The absence of lapidary evidence of an 
older date induces me to suppose that the Oasis 
Magna did not enjoy a high degree of civilisation 
before the reign of the Persian dynasty. The 
monuments, however, prove most satisfactorily 
that, from the reign of Darius until at least the 
reign of Antoninus, the religion of Egypt pre- 
vailed in the great Oasis, and the church and 
several of the tombs of the Necropolis afford 
indubitable evidence that Christianity afterwards 
flourished in the place for a considerable period. 
It will, perhaps, be less inconvenient to the 
reader, if I mention, in chronological order, the 
various notices of these Oases made by ancient 
writers. It might be interesting to bring to- 
gether, in a more precise form, the various and 
varying accounts of authors who lived in dif- 
ferent ages ; and it might be still more interest- 
ing to find from juxtaposition the statements of 
the most ancient often confirmed by modem 
travellers ; but, as tiie passages relating to these 
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districts are few, and, as I trust this article may 
be brief, it will not be difficult for the reader 
to perceive to what extent their narratives 
coincide. 

The moniunents afibrd us a certain number 
of historical &cts, and an acquaintance with the 
locality will enable us to correct and confirm the 
historical records ; but, ^ the latter are meagre 
and unsatis&ctory, and, as the materials afforded 
by the moniunents are scanty, it would be an 
act of presumption in any one to suppose that 
he can rebuild the fitbric of tins people's history. 
It is possible that detailed descriptions of these 
Oases may once have existed ; but time, as de- 
structive to literature of inferior merit as the 
desert to the more humble edifices, has buried 
beneath its waves almost all traces of their ex- 
istence — a few passages and monuments alone 
preserving them firom entire obscurity. 

I ought especially to apologise to the learned 
for taking upon myself this office, particularly as 
the discussion has been so ably managed by 
others* ; but, however unsatisfactory the present 
article may be to those who are skilled in such 

* Major RenDell, and Sir Archibald Edmonstone. 
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subjects, I trust most of my readers will be glad 
to see collected, in one general view, the several 
accounts, ancient and modem, of these Oases. 

Herodotus* mentions a people called the Cy- 
renians " as having been at the oracle of Amun, 
and having conversed with the king of the 
Ammonians, called Etearcus/' From this passage 
we learn that the Oasis of Amun was at that 
time independent, and enjoyed a monarchical 
government. He then tells ust that the Egyp- 
tians make the image of Jupiter with the head 
of a ram, and that their example is followed by 
the Amonites, who are colonists of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians, and speak a mixed lan- 
guage, and who, in his opinion, had taken the 
name of Ammonians because the Egyptians 
worshipped Jupiter under the name of Amun. 
This passage informs us by whom the Oasis was 
first inhabited ; and that the religion of Egypt 
not only prevailed at the time of the historian, 
but that the inhabitants were also called after 
the god which the mythology of Eg3rpt teaches 
us was the principal divinity in the valley of the 
Nile. It was not, indeed, surprising, that the 

• Euterpe, 32. f Euterpe, 42. 
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Ethiopian colonists should institute an oracle in- 
the place of their settlement in imitation of their 
celebrated one ia the island of Meroe. This is 
surely a more rational way of accounting for the 
establishment of the oracle in this region than 
the fable which Herodotus afterwards relates *, 
of the oracles at Dodona and in the Oasis being 
founded by two doves, or^ as he interprets it, 
by two black women, or priestesses, who where 
stolen from the oracle of the divinity at Thebes. 
In the fourth book of Herodotus we have a 
more particular account of these Oases. After 
describing the Nomade tribes on the coast of 
Africa, he says t, " Above these the interior of 
Africa abounds in wild beasts, and beyond this 
part there is (he says) a dune of sand, which 
extends from Thebes in Egypt to the columns 
of Hercules ; and in this dune of sand, for the 
space of a journey of about ten days, there are 
fragments of salt in large masses upon the hiUs ; 
and at the top of each hill, from the midst of the 
salt, cold and sweet water rises. Round this, 
water resides the last race towards the desert ; and 
beyond the region inhabited by wild beasts, tea 

• Euterpe, 55. f Melpomene, 181. 
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days' journey from Thebes, are the Ammonians, 
who have a temple from the Theban Jupiter. 
There is to them also a peculiar fountain of 
water, which at sunrise is tepid ; at the time men 
assemble in the market-place it is colder, and after 
mid-day very cold : at that time they irrigate 
their gardens. As the evening draws on, the cold 
diminishes until sunset ; the water then becomes 
tepid, and continues to rise in temperature until 
midnight, when, being very hot, it boils. After 
midnight is past, it gradually cools down until 
morning. It is called the Fountain of the Sim.*' 
At the rate of about 50]miles per day, the jour- 
ney from Thebes to the Oasis of Amun might 
be accomplished in the space of ten days. Hero- 
dotus's description of sweet water rising among 
the salt rocks is confirmed by the narratives of 
all the travellers who have visited the Oasis of 
Siwah. The Egyptians, unacquainted with the 
nature of hot springs, may have considered as a 
miracle what, in feet, merely arose from the 
state of the water contrasted with the state of 
the atmosphere. Water which may be of a 
degree of warmth exceeding thjgit of the air at 
sunrise, would necessarily feel colder and colder 
towards mid*day, if its temperature was not 
s 2 
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affected by the great increasing heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere; and its comparative 
warmth at midnight would be easily exaggerated 
to boiling heat before the description of it had 
travelled to Egypt. This account of the water 
boiling at midnight is, however, confirmed by 
Diodorus* and Quintus Curtiust; and Pliny 
says tj " Jovis Hammonis fons interdiu fii- 
gidus, noctibus fervef Pliny also states (lib. v. 
ch. V.) that the distance of this fountain and the 
oracle of Amun from Cyrene is CCCC.M. 
passuum. Herodotus § lias also recorded an his- 
torical event which gives an additional interest 
to these regions. Cambyses, whose hatred to 
the gods was only equalled, or more proba- 
bly caused, by his intemperance, " on arriving 
at Thebes before proceeding into Ethiopia, 
selected firom his army 50,000 men, and these 
he ordered to enslave the Ammonians, and bum 
the oracular temple of Jupiter. The expe- 
dition, being provided with guides, marched 
from Thebes, and is known to have arrived at 
the city of Oasi, inhabited by those Samians 

♦ Diodorus, lib.xviL vol. ii. p. 199- 
t Quintus Curtius, lib. iv. chap. vii. 
I Plioy, lib. ii. ch.ciii. $ Thalia, 25 and 26. 
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who are said to be of the .^schrionian tribe. 
These people are at the distance of seven days* 
journey from Thebes, over a sandy country, and 
the place is called the Island of the Blest. It is 
said that the army of Cambyses arrived at this dis- 
trict ; but what became of it afterwards, the Am* 
monians, and those who have information from 
them, only can say, since they neither arrived 
among the Ammonians nor returned back. The 
Ammonians themselves state, that, as the Persians 
were advancing from this Oasis, through the 
sands, against the same Ammonians, and had 
halted to refresh themselves with food, halfway 
between themselves and the Oasis, a great and 
violent south wind arose, which, raising up hills 
of sand, overwhelmed them, and that they in this 
manner disappeared." This is the only notice 
Herodotus has given of the Oasis Magna ; and 
from the quotation we may, I think, with some 
probability, infer, that the Oasis Magna was then 
of less importance than Siwah ; for, as Herodotus 
states that the great object of Cambyses was to 
subdue the Ammonians and destroy their cele- 
brated temple, it is probable that the former was 
not of sufficient importance to provoke the wrath 
of the Persian king, and that it contained few or 

s 3 
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no temples to destroy. At the same time it 
must be allowed, that if the Oasis Magna did 
contain temples, they could scarcely rival in 
importance the one containing the celebrated 
oracle of Jupiter, which two centuries afterwards 
attracted even Alexander, and was therefore an 
object not unworthy of the expedition of Cam- 
byses. The hills of light moving sand are so 
numerous and extensive in the desert near Siwah, 
that caravans, being imable to cross them, are now 
often obliged to deviate from their direct course. 
But it is difficult to conceive the possibility of a 
whole army being destroyed by a simoom : it 
is much more probable that the guides deceived 
them, and sacrificed their lives for the preserv- 
ation of their country. 

The journey of Alexander to the Oasis of 
Siwah, to consult the celebrated oracle of 
Amun, has given additional interest to these re- 
gions. The Macedonian hero, after defeating the 
Persians at the river Granicus, subduing the 
greater part of Asia Minor, and besieging and 
taking Tyre and Gaza, entered into Egypt 
The Egyptians, weary of the Persian yoke, 
hastened in crowds to meet him. Memphis 
opened its gates to the conqueror, and the trea- 
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sures of King Dariud were surrendered to him. 
The monuments of Egypt bear his name in 
hieroglyphics, the restoration of many edifices 
being executed at his expense. Alexander, 
however, evinced his reverence for the religion 
of the Nile in a manner more congenial to his 
character and disposition. An expedition to the 
Oasis, containing the oracle of Amun, pre- 
sented difficulties which alone were sufficient to 
excite the courage and ambition of the Macedo- 
nian hero. After worshipping with the high 
priest Jaddua, the true God at Jerusalem, he 
determined to penetrate to the holiest of holies 
of the great Egyptian divinity. Diodorus and 
Quintus Curtius have given us most interesting 
descriptions of these regions. Diodorus says, 
" Having settled his affairs in Egypt, Alexander 
undertook a journey to the temple of Amun, 
to consult the god there. When he was in the 
midst of his journey he was met by ambassadors 
of Cyrene, who presented him with a crown 
and other rich gifts, among which were 300 
war horses, and five splendid teams of chariot 
horses. These he accepted, and made a 
league of peace and amity with them ; and then, 
with those that attended him, went forward on 

s 4 
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his journey towards the sacred re^on. When 
he came to the parched and dry deserts, (for he 
had taken water with him,) he passed through a 
region which was nothing but an immense ex- 
panse of sand. After the fourth day their water 
was spent, so that they were reduced to extreme 
distress. While they were in a state of great 
dejection, a sudden and imexpected shower of 
rain falling, supplied their present necessities; 
which unlooked-for preservation he imputed to 
the protecting providence of the gods. Having 
furnished themselves out of a certain cavity with 
as much water as was sufficient for four days, in 
that time they passed over this parched desert ; 
but as there was no visible path, by reason of 
the great mass of sand, those who led the way 
reported to the king that there were crows, 
which, appearing on the right hand, were direct- 
ing them the way to the sacred region ; which 
the king taking as a happy omen, and concluding 
that his coming was grateful as well as accept- 
able to the god, went forward with ardour. 
The next place he came to was called the Bitter 
Lake: having travelled thence a hundred fur- 
longs, he passed by what are called the cities of 
Amun, and in one day^s journey more came to 
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the sacred grove of the god. The district around 
this temple is encircled by a dry and .pandy 
desert, contributing nothing to the support of 
man ; but the district itself, which is fifty fur- 
longs broad and as many long, is full of pleasant 
fountains, and watered with running streams, 
and abounding with all sorts of trees, and espe- 
cially with fruit trees. The places immediately 
round it are dry and scorching, yet to all that live 
there the heavens afford a most healthy climate. 
It is reported that this temple was founded by 
Danaus the Egyptian. 

** Towards the south and west of the sacred 
region of the god, the Ethiopians dwell ; to- 
wards the north, the Nomade nation of the 
Libyans; and towards the midland countries, 
the Nasamenes. The Ammoni, the inhabitants 
of the sacred grove, live in villages. In the 
middle of their district is a castle fortified with 
three walls : within the first indosure stands 
the palace of the ancient kings; within the 
second the gynecaeum, where were the apart- 
ments for the wives, children, and kindred of 
the prince, and the stations of the guards of the 
palace ; as also the temple of the god, and the 
sacred fountain wherein they washed the dfer- 
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ings* Within the third are the lodgings of the 
spearmen^ and guard houses of those who attend 
upon the prince^ Not &r beyond the precincts 
of the castle stands another temple of Amun, 
shaded round with many large trees ; next to 
which is a fountain called^ from its natural efiects, 
the fountam of the sun ; as the water ever varies 
in an extraordinary manner according to the 
hours of the day. For about sunrising it is 
lukewarm ; afterwards, as the day advances, it 
becomes gradually colder and colder every hour^ 
till the noon-day heat, at which time it is at the 
lowest temperature ; thenceforward, till evening, 
the cold abates by degrees; and as night ad- 
vances, it rises in warmth until midnight ; from 
which time it cools by d^ees till sunrising, 
when it is lukewarm again as before. The 
image of the god is also ornamented with 
emeralds and other stones, and delivers his 
oracles in a very singular manner: for he is 
carried about in a golden ship upon the shoulders 
of eighty priests, who go without hesitation to 
whatever place the god, by signs of the head^ 
directs the procession. Then follows a great 
multitude of matrons and young virgins, singing 
pseans the whole way, and setting forth the 
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praises of the god in a hymn composed after 
the style of their country. 

" When Alexander was introduced by the 
priests into the temple, and into the presence of 
the god, an aged man of the prophets approached 
him, and said, <^ Hail, my son, and this title take 
from the god himself.'' To whom he made 
answer, " I accept it, O father, and if you 
will make me lord of the whole world, yours 
I will henceforth be called." Upon which the 
priest approached the altar, and when the men 
who were supporting the image moved forward 
at what was appointed as certain indications of 
a voice, he (the prophet) declared, " that the 
god would certainly bestow upon him what he 
desked/' Alexander then said, *^ I entreat 
thee, O god, that thou wouldst let me know 
what I have yet to inquire, whether I have 
executed justice upon all my Other's murderers, 
or whether any have escaped;" at which the 
prophet cried out, " Express thyself diflTerently ;" 
for he assured him that no mortal could injure 
his parent, but that all the murderers of Philip 
had suffered punishment. He added further, 
that his wonderful successes and prosperous 
achievements were evidences of his divine birth : 
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for that as, according to the oracular responses, 
he had ever been, so should he ever remain, 
unconquered. Alexander then, having honoured 
the god with magnificent dedications, returned 
to Egypt** 

The description of this celebrated expedition, 
and of the Oasis which Quintus Curtius has 
given us, confirms in many respects that of 
Diodorus ; but as the subject is interesting, I 
think it better to lay a fiill translation of it 
before the reader. Quintus Curtius says, 
" Every thing being arranged in Egypt so as to 
change none of the national institutions of the 
Egyptians, Alexander determined to go to the 
oracle of Jupiter Amun. A march was to be 
encountered scarcely to be borne by those who 
are well prepared for it, even when they may be 
few in number. There was a want of water 
both in the ground and in the atmosphere : the 
sands lie barren, which, when the e^thalation of 
the sun inflames, and the glowing ground bums 
the feet, an intolerable heat arises: and they 
had to contend not only with the heat and 
dryness of the region, but also with a very strong 
description of gravel sand, which, being im* 
commonly deep and yielding to the footsteps, is 
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hardly traversable. But his courage w^s incited 
by a great desire of approaching Jupiter, whom 
he, not content with human eminence, either 
believed to be, or wished to be believed to be, 
the author of his birth. Therefore, with, those 
whom he had determined to take with him, he 
descended by the stream to the lake Mareotis. 

" There the ambassadors of Gyrene brought 
gifts to him, begging for peace, and that he 
would visit their cities. Alexander, having 
accepted the gifts and cemented their friend- 
ship, continued to follow up his enterprise* 
And, indeed, during the first and second day^ 
the laboiu- appeared tolerable, the vast and naked 
solitudes not being as yet entered : the land, how* 
ever, being even then barren and parched. But 
when the plains opened out which were covered 
with deep sand, they, entering as it were an im- 
mense sea, looked around for the general indica- 
tions of land. Not a tree, not a vestige of 
cultivated ground, appeared. Even the water 
which the camels carried in skins failed them^ 
and there was none to be found in the parched 
soil and burning sands. Moreover, the sun had 
parched every thing ; all was dry and burnt up^ 
when suddenly, — whether it was a gift of the gods 
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or an accidental occurrence, — the douds, spread- 
ing over the heavens, concealed the sun ; whidi 
was a very great relief to those oppressed with 
the heat, although they still remained in want of 
water. But when the clouds discharged a very 
abundant shower, every one collected it for 
himself; those who were impatient from thirst 
receiving it even by their open mouths. Four 
days they wandered through vast solitudes ; and 
they were not far from the seat of the oracle, when 
many ravens met the army, preceding the van 
by a gentle flight, and when the army advanced 
slowly, these settled on the groimd: at other 
times they raised themsdves on their wings, 
thus as it were preceding them and showing 
them the way. At length they arrived at the 
temple consecrated to the god. This temple, 
wonderM to rdate, being placed among vast 
solitudes, is so covered on every side by sur- 
rounding foliage, that the sun can scarcely 
penetrate the dense shade, and many fountains 
of sweet waters flowing in every direction nourish 
the groves. Also the wonderful temperature of 
the climate, similar to the genial warmth of 
spring, is equally salubrious through all the 
seasons of the year. The nearest inhabitants 
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of the region towards the east axe certain Ethi- 
opians. The Arabs, called Troglodytes, whose 
territory extends to the Eed Sea, are towards 
the south. As the land uidines towajrds the 
west, other Ethiopians dwell who are called 
Sienites. To the north are the Nasamones, a 
people of the Syrtes, living upon the plunder of 
v^sels ; inasmuch as they block up the seacoaat, 
and take possession of vessels which may be for- 
saken by the tide in the shallows they them- 
selves are acquainted with« The inhabitants of 
the grove, which iJiey call of Amun, live in 
scattered huts, and have the centre of the grove 
for a fort, as it is surrounded by a treble wall. 
The first fortification inclosed the ancient 
palace of the kings: within the next th^ 
wives, children, and concubines dwelL Here, 
also, is the oracle of the god. In the last for* 
tificatipn were the dwellings of the guard md 
armed men. There is also another grove of 
Amun, in the midst of which is a fountain, 
called the fountain (^ the sun. About sunrise it 
is lukewarm ; in the middle of the day, when the 
heat is excessive, it is cold ; towards evening it 
becomes warm ; at midnight it is hot and boil- 
ing; as the night advances towards daylight. 
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the nocturnal heat is much diminished, until, at 
sunrise, it sinks to its former tepid state. 

" That which they worship for a god has not 
the same effigy which artists have commonly 
given to the gods. The form of it, as far as the 
navel, is like a ram formed of a collection of 
emeralds and gems.* When an answer is sought 
for, the priests carry it in a gilded vessel, with 
many silver goblets hanging from each side of 
the vessel. Matrons and virgins follow, singing, 
according to the custom of the country, a certain 
rude song, by which they imagine they can pro- 
pitiate Jupiter to deliver an unerring oracle. 
On this occasion the oldest of the priests calls 
the king, who had approached, fiUus, affirming 
that Jupiter his parent gave him this name. 
He then, as one forgetful of human lot, says 
that he received the name and acknowledged- 
the relationship ; after which he asked whether 
his father, according to the fates, might give 
him the empire of the whole world. The pro- 
phet, inclined to flatter him on this point also, 
asserted that he should be the ruler of all the 
earth. Afterwards he pressed the question, 

* Some of the coins of Alexander have the ram's head and 
the persea. — Mionnet, M6dailles Antiques^ vol. i. p. 517. 
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whether all the murderers of his father had 
suffered punishment. The priest denies that 
his parent could be injured by the wickedness 
of any one, but states that all the murderers 
of Philip had suffered punishment. He added, 
that he should be unconquered imtil he should 
depart unto the gods. Having offered sacrifice, 
he gave gifts to the priests and to the god, and 
granted permission to his friends also to consult 
Jupiter. They asked nothing more than whether 
he would sanction them in the worshipping of 
their king with divine honors. The priest 
answered that it would be acceptable to Jupiter, 
that they should worship their victorious king 
with divine honors. To one estimating cor- 
rectly and properly the faith of an oracle, these 
answers might have appeared truly vain; but 
fortune makes those whom she constrains to put 
confidence in herself alone, to be in a great 
measure desirous of glory rather than equal to 
it. Therefore, Alexander, not only allowed 
himself to be called the son of Jupiter, but even 
commanded it : and diminished, while he wished 
to increase by such an appellation, the fame of 
his exploits. And the Macedonians, accustomed 
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indeed to royal command, but with greater ap- 
pearance of liberty than other nations, showed 
their aversion to this seeking after an im- 
mortal origin more obstinately than comported 
either with their own safety or the honor of the 
king.- 

These quotations require few remarks. Dio- 
dorus's statement, that Alexander was only nine 
days in the deserts seems to indicate that his 
route was the same as Mr. Browne's. Diodonis 
states also, that the temple was built by Danaus, 
who lived, according to Mr. Wilkinscm, about 
1385 B. C. 

As I have said before, it is deeply to be 
regretted that no traveller has yet copied the 
hieroglyphics on the walls of the temple of 
Siwah, since from Baron Minutoli's plate they 
contain^ as is generally the case, the name of a 
king ; and that no person has been there, suffici- 
ently acquainted with the styles of sculpture as 
to be fully capable to give an opinion of the 
period of its construction. I have stated, that 
the composition of the sculpture, as represented 
in Baron Minutoli's plate, does not appear 
very ancient, perhaps not later than the time 
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of the Ptolemies. The effigy of a god with 
the head of a ram is evidently the repre- 
sentation of Jupiter Amun, or rather Amun 
Kneph. 

The preceding quotations are valuable, also, as 
informing us that the statues in the temples 
were ornamented with jewels, and as affording 
us some conception of the tricks the priests 
practised in delivering the oracles. The pro- 
cession of the god in the golden ship, supported 
by eighty priests, reminds me of the magnificent 
ceremony represented on the walls of the 
splendid portico of Medenet Abou at Thebes. 
The Theban Jupiter is there depicted, carried 
by priests. Similar ceremonies being customary 
among the Egyptians, give an additional weight 
to the narrative of Diodorus. The accounts 
also of the fountain of the Sun confirm that 
of Herodotus ; and no description of a desert^ 
can be more graphic than that of Quintus Cur- 
tius. 

I will take this opportunity of stating, that I 
quite agree with Professor Heeren, " that the 
oracle of Amun was not the cause but the result 
of the importance of this Oasis. Commerce pro- 

T 2 
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ducedthat influence which led to its civilisation. 
Palmyra became rich and powerful by tiie acci- 
dental circumstance of its being in the route o 
the caravans from India ; and this Oasis afforded 
a grateful and luxurious repose to the caravans 
on their route to the country of the Garamantes, 
now Fezzan, and from there to the Lotophagi 
in the two Syrtes, and therefore in the territory 
of the Carthaginians, and also to the Atlantes in 
central Africa.** * 

Arrian's account pf the expedition of Alex- 
ander is also interesting : — " In addition to these 
things a desire possesses him (Alexander) to 
come to Amun in Libya, for the purpose in 
some measure of consulting the god, since 
the oracle of Amun was said to be infallible. 
And therefore he set forth in this mind to 
Amun, as about to learn or to say that he had 
learned more certainly the things concerning 
himself. He proceeded, according to the account 
of Aristobulus, as far as Parcetonium, along the 
sea-coast through a district certainly deserted but 
not waterless, to the distance of one thousand 
and six hundred stades. He then turned into 

• Vol. ii. 420. 
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the midland country, where the oracle of Amun 
was. But the way is both desert, and a great 
portion of it is sand, and it is without water. 
Much water, however, came to Alexander from 
heaven, and the event was referred to a divine in- 
terposition. But this also was attributed to the 
good pleasure of the deity : if the south wind 
blows in that region, it raises the sand to a 
considerable height over the road, so that the 
marks of the way disappear ; and, as in the sea, 
it is not possible by reason of the sand to know 
what course ^o take. For there are not any 
where indications along the road, neither hill, 
nor tree, nor permanent tumuli standing forth, 
by which travellers might conjecture their course, 
as mariners do by the stars. But the army of 
Alexander in consequence began to wander, and 
the guides of the way became doubtful. Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus indeed says, that two serpents 
after having emitted a cry advanced before the 
army, and that Alexander commanded the 
generals, relying upon the divine providence, to 
follow these ; and that they led the way both to 
and from the oracle. But Aristobulus says, (and 
the more common report adheres to this state- 

T 3 
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ment,) that two ravens flying before the army, 
— that these became leaders to Alexander. And 
truly that something divine assisted him, I am 
bold to believe, for even appearance favours such 
an opinion : those, however, who have given us 
diflerent accounts of the matter, take from the 
certainty of the statement. But as to the place 
where the shrine of Amun is, all the surrounding 
parts are desert, and sand possesses the whole, 
and it is without water. It however placed in 
the midst being small, (for where it stretches out 
furthest in breadth, it extends at most to forty 
stades,) is full of fair trees, such as olive and 
palm trees, and alone of the surrounding districts 
is refreshed with dew. A foimtain also springs 
from it, not like in any one respect to other 
fountains, as many as spring from the earth. 
For even at midday the water is cold to one 
having tasted it and still more to one having 
touched it, as if it was most cold ; but as the 
sun declines towards the evening, it is warmer ; 
and from evening all along imtil midnight the 
warmth increases ; at midnight, it arises to its 
greatest heat; but from midnight it becomes 
gradually cool ; and at morning it is really cold. 
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but most cold at midday : and each day it ex- 
periences this regular change. But salt also is 
produced naturally, being dug for in this place ; 
ioid some of the priests of Amun are in the 
custom of conveying portions of it into Egypt. 
For when they go into Egypt, placing the salt in 
baskets made of woven palm branches, they 
carry it as a gift to the king or to any other in- 
dividual. But the mass of salt is oblong, (some 
pieces of it are even more than three digits,) 
and pure, like crystal. And both the Egyptians, 
and as many others as have not the deity in con- 
tempt, use this for sacrifices, as being purer 
than salt from the sea. Alexander both ex- 
amined with admiration the country here, and 
consulted the god: and having heard, as he 
asserted, what was agreeable to him, he re- 
turned into Egypt, as Aristobulus says, the 
same way back, but, as Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus says, by another direct course as towards 
Memphis. 

Josephus * reproaches Apion with wishing to 
pass for an Alexandrian, when he was in reality 

* Lib. ii. contra Apionem, c. 3. and 4. 
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an Egyptian, being born at Oasis in the heart 
of Egypt The Oasis Parva must, I conceive, 
be the birth-place of Apion. The Oasis of 
Amun cannot be called the heart of Egypt; 
and, according to Herodotus, the Oasis Magna 
was inhabited by those Samians who are said to 
be of the iEschrionian tribe. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

PTOLEMY. — STRABO MENTIONS THREE OASES. — NABfES 
IN THE GREEK AND HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE MONUMENTS. — NUMBER OF TEMPLES ERECTED BY 

THE ROMANS. OLYMPIODORUS, THE PIRST AUTHOR 

WHO MENTIONS THE OASIS OF DAKKEL OR WEST- 
ERN OASIS. ATHANASIUS TOOK REFUGE IN ONE OF 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE OASIS MAGNA. NESTORIUS 

EXILED TO THAT REGION. JUVENAL. TIMASIUS. 

ATHANASIUS'S DESCRIPTION OF THE OASIS. — ARA- 
BIAN GEOGRAPHERS. — DESCRIPTION BY EDRISSI. — ^BY 

ABULFEDA. — BY JACUTUS. BY LEO AFRICANUS. 

HARTMAN. — PONCET, THE FIRST MODERN TRAVELLER 
WHO VISITED ANY OF THESE REGIONS. 

Ptolemy mentions two Oases, which he calls the 
greater and the lesser. The greater he places 
in the parallel of Abydus, and the lesser near 
the lake Mceris, but to the south of its parallel. 
Ptolemy places the first in latitude 26*^ 55\ and 
the lesser in 28** 45'. Pliny also mentions two 
Oases. 
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Strabosays*, "The ancients only gave the 
name of Egypt to that inhabited part which the 
waters of the Nile cover. Afterwards, in his 
time, they comprised under that name, on the 
eastern side, all the country between the Arabian 
gulf and the Nile, and on the western side, the 
region which extends as £ur as the Oasis, and 
the maritime districts from the Canopian mouth 
to Catabathmus and the province of the Cyre- 
neans, for the successors of Ptolemy increased so 
in power that they even possessed the Cyrenaica, 
and added to Egypt, moreover, the island of 
Cyprus ; and the Romans, he says, who suc- 
ceeded to the government of their territories, 
have judged it convenient to preserve the same 
limits to Egypt*' 

" The Egyptians call by the name of Anasis 
(Auasis), the inhabited districts which are sur- 
rounded by vast deserts and resemble islands in 
the sea, and this sort of country is very conunon 
throughout Libya, But there are three bordering 
upon and attached to the government of Egypt.*' 
In another place he states, " that of the three 
Auases which he had mentioned, the first over 

• Lib. XYii. 
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against Abydus, seven days* journey distant from 
it through the desert, was a habitation well 
supplied with water and wine, and sufficiently 
furnished with other necessaries : that the 
second was opposite the lake Moeris, and the 
third near the oracle of Amun. 

This is the first quotation I have given that 
alludes to three Oases. The Oasis to the west 
of el Khargeh was seemingly not known at that 
time, or at all events it must have been of little 
importance, as none of the more ancient authors 
have mentioned it. The Oasis of Siwah and the 
Oasis Magna and parva must be the three Strabo 
alludes to. They were all, according to him, 
under the government of Egypt, and would 
probably be more prosperous as provinces than 
as independent states. Their intimate connec- 
tion with Egypt, particularly during the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, when the trade of that country 
became so extensive, and Alexandria surpassed 
in opulence ail the cities of the East, would be a 
great source of gain to them, as the rich caravans 
to Cjnrene and Carthage, and into the interior of 
Africa, would probably pass through their terri- 
tory ; but when the trunk languished the branches 
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would soon lose their luxuriance. The govern- 
ment of Egypt, when in the hands of wise and 
powerful rulers, must naturally have infused 
life and vigour into every department of the com- 
merce of that great empire ; but when anarchy 
and destructive wars exhausted her strength, 
the distant colonies would be unprotected, if not 
abandoned. 

The monuments are now useful in affording 
us some idea of the condition of the Oases at the 
period of the reign of one of the Ptolemies, and 
also during a portion of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. The name of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, the third and last of the 
Ptolemies, whose reign was a blessing to his 
people, is found in hieroglyphics on all the walls 
of the fine temple of Kasr Ouaty. The Romans 
appear to have surrounded it with a strong en- 
closure. The small houses with which the area 
is now crowded are apparently of a still more 
recent date. 

The names of six Roman Emperors are en- 
graved on the walls of the temples of the Oases. 
The names of Adrian and Antoninus are found 
in hieroglyphics on the wall of the temple, on 
the hill near el Khargeh. Galba's name is in 
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the Greek inscription (see Appendix) on the 
propylon of the great temple of Darius. That 
of Adrian is found both in hieroglyphics on the 
walls of the temple of Doosh, and in a Greek 
inscription on the same temple. Domitian*s 
name is written in hieroglyphics on the same 
temple, and that of Antoninus is inscribed on 
the temple of Kasr Zian, both in a Greek in- 
scription, and in hieroglyphics. The small 
temple in the plain near el Khargeh is appa- 
rently Roman, although it is not ornamented 
with names, sculpture, or inscriptions, to enable 
us to decide positively. The temple of Ain 
Amour bears the names of the Emperors Nero 
and Titus; and that of Dar el Hadjar was 
built by a Caesar. The brick temple at Doosh, 
is also Roman. The sceptics may doubt 
the antiquity of that edifice from the cir- 
cumstance of the entrance being ornamented 
with a pointed arch (see plate 14) ; but this has 
no influence on my opinion, as I found a much 
more ancient pointed arch at Gibel el Birkel, 
(see the section in plate 28 of my Travels in 
Ethiopia). I have omitted to state in my de- 
scription of this brick temple at Doosh, that one 
of the doors in the interior is constructed pre- 
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cisely in the Egyptian style, and over it are the 
remains of the Egyptian cornice and beading. 

Thus we find, that in about a century 
seven temples were constructed by the Romans, 
and it is not impossible that others may have 
been erected which are now covered by the 
desert. These temples were not raised to adorn 
the metropolis that contained the magnificent 
temple of Darius, but in different parts of the 
Oases, evidently to gratify the wants and tastes 
of the inhabitants. 

The Nubians (says Procopius), used to make 
frequent inroads into the territory of the Oases ; 
but Diocletian purchased a cessation of these 
hostilities by ceding to them a district that it 
would take a traveller seven days to go through ; 
most probably the country between the first and 
second cataracts. 

• Olympiodorus lived at the time of Theodosius 
the younger, and inscribed his work to that 
emperor. " The author relates many incredible 
things of the Oasis. First of its climate, and 
that not only none there suffer from the sacred 
disorder, but also that those who go there for 
other places are relieved from it through the 
gentle temperature of the atmosphere. He then 
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speaks of the abundance of sand every where, 
and of the wells, which being sunk to the depth 
of two hundred and three hundred, and some- 
times even five hundred cubits, pour forth 
through the orifice streams of fresh water; 
whence all those who in common executed the 
work, draw in their turn, and the husbandmen 
irrigate their fields. He says that the trees 
there are constantly loaded with fruit, and that 
the com grown there is more excellent than any 
other corn, and whiter than snow. That some- 
times barley is sown twice a year, but millet 
constantly three times. That the husbandmen 
water their small enclosures every third day in 
summer, and every sixth in winter, which is 
the cause of the great fertility of the land : and 
that the sky there is always cloudless. He adds 
also that dials are made there. He says that the 
Oasis was formerly an island, and separated from 
the Continent, and that the same was called by 
Herodotus the Island of the Blessed. And his 
reason for the conjecture that it was once an 
island is, that marine shells and oysters are found 
in the rocks of the mountain which extends from 
the Thebaid into the Oasis, and also on account 
of the quantity of sand which abounds and fills 
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the three Oases. With Strabo he speaks of three 
Oases, two great, the exterior apd the interior, 
parallel to but at the distance of a hundred miles 
from each other, whilst the third small one is 
separated by a long interval from the other two. 
Moreover, he uses this argument in proof that it 
may have been an island, that it very often happens 
that fish are found carried there by birds, or at least 
the bones of fish gnawed by birds : whence it is 
allowable to conjecture that the sea is not very fer 
distant.''* 

This account of Olympiodorus is highly interest- 
ing, especially as he was a native of the Thebaid. 
The salubrity of the climate is perhaps exagger- 
ated ; but if the causes of the diseases which are 
at present so baneful in the Oasis were removed, 
that is, if the inhabitants were supplied with 
abundance of more wholesome food than the 
dates on which very many of them are now, for 
a great portion of the year, obliged to live ; and 
if the Oasis still contained deep wells, such as 
Olympiodorus describes, to supply the people 
with wholesome water instead of the noxious 
stuff with which they now assuage the intolerable 
thirst created by their luscious fruits and the ex- 

* Photius Bibliotheca. lib. Ih 
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hausting heat of the cfimate, this region might 
still be remarkably salubrious, and very beneficial 
under many complaints. It is true, that at cer- 
tain seasons every wind that blows is heated in 
crossing the parched sands of the surrounding 
deserts, but if the wind is sometimes hot and 
oppressive, it is also always dry, and seldom in 
itself injurious. During the winter and mild 
seasons of the year, the air of the desert is par- 
ticularly invigorating. The fruitfiilness of the 
region is indeed acknowledged by all, and its 
people being celebrated for the making of dials, 
infers a certain degree of civilisation. The 
existence of fossils is mentioned by Strabo as 
well as by the last author ; and their descriptions 
are confirmed by every traveller who has been 
there. I presume that modem geologists would 
not attribute them to the Mosaic deluge, but to 
the great revolutions they infer the globe to have 
passed through before man's appearance on the 
earth. The most important part of the descrip- 
tion of Olympiodorus is his statement that there 
were two large Oases, oi^e exterior and the other 
interior. The latter is evidently the western 
Oasis, discovered in January 1819, by Sir Archi- 
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bald Edmonstone. The distance between the 
chief places in the two Oases is about a hundred 
mileS) as Olympiodorus has stated. 

Athanasius, the great advocate of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, when expelled from the archiepis- 
copal throne, and compelled to conceal himself 
in the deserts of the Thebaid, is supposed to 
have taken refuge in the monasteries of the 
Oasis Magna. The disciples of Antony and 
Pachomius had peopled the Libyan wilderness, 
and their abodes in the most dreary and isolated 
situations aff(»rded a safe asylum to the persecuted 
Patriarch, and screened him from the wrath of 
the Arian emperor Constantius, and from the 
Pagan animosity of the apostate Julian. The 
life o£ Athanasius is a catalogue of triumphs and 
reverses } an extraordinary instance of enthusi- 
astic and undaunted courage, and of the capa- 
bilities of a powerful and unbending mind. 
Four times, or, if we omnt also his retreat to his 
Other's sepulchre, five times was he expelled 
from the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria; 
and twenty years of his life are said to have been 
passed in exile. His name is written in one of 
the sepulchres at Thebes, perhaps by himself; 
and the ruined monasteries in the Oasis magn& 
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were, probably, the abode of the great champion 
of the Christian religion. 

Nestorius* was also exiled to the Oasis; Sisin- 
nius, after being Patriarch two years, died in the 
22d year of Theodosius, and Nestorius was then 
appointed to fill his place in the see of Constan- 
tinople. Nestorius being suspected of deviating 
from the orthodox faith, the patriarchs of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, accused 
him to Theodosius and Pulcheria, and obtained 
permission to hold a council at Ephesus to dispute 
the doctrine of Nestorius. Nestorius was ex- 
commimicated, and confined to the east ; but, as 
he succeeded in converting many persons in 
the district (supposed to be Petrat), where he 
was exiled, John of Antioch demanded that he 
should be sent into another place. The unfor- 
tunate Nestorius was therefore conveyed to one 
of the Oases. An excursion of the Blemmyes, a 
Nubian tribe, delivered him from this confine- 
ment ; but the persecutions he sufiered on arriv- 
ing at the Nile soon terminated his existence. 

Ulpian informs us, that the Roman Emperors 

* Zonaroiy lib.iii. 35. 

f The magnificent remains of chwches (see Murray's edit 
of Laborde) still existing there, denote the opulence as well 
as the religion of the inhabitants of that interesting city. 
U 2 
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exUed the individuals who had incurred their 
displeasure and infringed the laws to these Oases, 
but generally their punishment was temporary. 
Juvenal the poet was in the Oasis magna some 
time. A general, called Timasius *, was banished 
there by the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius 
(A, D. 396), and many of the bishops of the 
western church who resisted the bribes of Con- 
standus, and boldly maintained the integrity of 
Athanasius, were exiled to these re^ons. Old 
men and bishops also were otlen sent from 
Libya to the great Oasis, and others from the 
Thebaid to that of Jupiter Amun ; places, as 
Athanasius describes them, ** unfrequented, and 
inspiring horror/* 

The pestilential winds which Zonaras mentions 
were probably the Khampseen, which, however, 
are equally injurious in the valley of the Nile. 
Athanasius^s description of the Oasis, as unfre- 
quented and inspiring horror, is certainly more 
graphic than the title .of Island of the Blessed 

* Zosimus (lib. v. 9.) describes the Oasis^ where Timasius 
was banished, as a barren place whence no one could escape 
when once carried thither : for the way being sandy, de- 
sert, and uninhabited, no one can find it, the wind covering 
the traces of people's feet ; nor is there any tree or house to 
guide them. 
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given to it by Herodotus. Had the descriptions of 
these districts, which the historian of Halicar- 
nassus and others have given us, been correct, 
exile to such delightful regions would have been 
no punishment, nor voluntary banishment any 
sacrifice. As M. D'Anville says * " c^est un trait 
de ^imagination des Grecs de Tavoir appel^ PIsle 
des Bienheureux.'* Many countries are deficient 
in natural attractions; some districts are even 
repulsive, and excite very painful feelings in 
passing through them ; and in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece I have seen towns, villages, and plains 
sadly depopulated by dreadful malaria, but never 
have I seen the abode of man in such wild and 
gloomy situations as are the convents in the 
Oasis magna. The sand around their walls is 
covered with the tracks of beasts of prey, and 
the view from them is confined to the barren 
rocks and the waterless desert, destitute of trees 
and shrubs and flowers ; where the grass grows 
not, and where the heat is intolerable. 

The beautiful Christian sepulchres in the ne- 
cropolis of el Khargeh, are satisfactory evidence, 
that when Christianity prevailed there the inha- 

• Vol. iii. p. 33. 
u 3 
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bitants possessed the wealth and taste necessary 
to form such a cemetery as would be an orna- 
ment to any European city. And the great 
number of Christian ruins, churches, and con- 
vents, mentioned in the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent Oases, prove the former prevalence of the 
religion of the Gospel in these now benighted 
regions. 

The Arabian geographers have given us some 
interesting accounts of the Oases, which are the 
more valuable, since, during the seven or eight 
preceding centuries, no notice is preserved of 
them. 

We are not informed when the Mahometans 
extended their power and religion to those remote 
districts, if the prize was thought worth the 
trouble, the followers of Amer, the conqueror of 
Egypt, inflamed with religious zeal, and thirsting 
for plunder, would probably soon add the Oases 
to their oth^r conquests : the passage of the 
wilderness would be no obstacle to men accus- 
tomed to the burning deserts of Arabia. 

Al Sherif al Edrissi*, author of two works 
on Nubia" and a description of a terrestial globe, 
weighing JSOO marks of silver, made by order of 
• Herbelot, p. 290. 
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Roger king of Sicily and Calabria, wrote also a 
work on geography, arranged according to the 
seven climates of Ptolemy. He is supposed to 
have written about the year 545 of the Hegira, 
A. D. 1153. In the fourth part of the first 
climate he says*, " Al Vahat is near to Assuan 
on the western side. This region, now laid 
waste, and without any population, was formerly 
inhabited ; streams flow through it, and there are 
still trees remaining, and ruined towns which are 
not inhabited. Thus, also, beyond this region, 
even to Cavar and Cucu, the lands are continu- 
ally marked with palms and the ruins of edifices. 
Ibn Haukal, he adds, relates that the goats and 
sheep which are at the present time in that region, 
have become quite wild, and flee from men, and 
are taken by the hunters like wild beasts. The 
greatest partof the Alvahatae extends lower down, 
parallel to Egypt; and there are ruins in the 
several districts, of which hereafter.'* It is diflB- 
cult to decide which is the portion of al Vahat 
which this author describes. The account of 
ruins is applicable to the Oasis Magna ; but it is 
hardly possible that one of the largest Oases in the 

* Hartmann, page 48. 
u 4 
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Libyan desert can at any epoch, or owing to any 
circumstance, have been entirdy depopulated. 
Had the description he promised of the ruins 
been preserved, it would have been highly inter- 
esting, and it might have enabled us to identify 
the district he describes. He afterwards informs 
us in the fourth section of the second dimate, 
**That the other part of the region Alvahat 
extends towards the south to the country of the 
Taguitae ; and there are three journeys between 
the boundary of Nubia and Alvahat ; and that 
in the region of al Vahat are serpents of an 
incredible size, called toghan, which are only 
found in that place. From Ardain and Bahrain 
to Gefar, he adds, is a journey of two days ; from 
Ge&r to al Vahat of three days without water; 
but from Bahrain to the city called Sant Ria 
(others call it Santariam), are four journeys. 
Towards the north are nine stations for four days' 
journey, to the mount Kolmar. From Sant Riham 
you may enter upon the lands of Cavar and other 
districts of the blacks, which city is placed near 
the canal of Minhi, which branches out into the 
canal of the Faioom." 

Abulfeda*, who is supposed to have beeu 

• Herbclot, 23. 
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bom in the year 672 of the Hegira, and to have 
died in the year 732, had the titles of sultan, 
king, and prince of Hamed in Syria, where he 
reigned three years, but was afterwards deposed. 
He is the author of two considerable works, one 
on geography, and the other an abridgment of 
history. He speaks of the Alvahatae as belong- 
ing to Egypt. He says that this region aboimds 
with palms and running water, flowing abun- 
dantly from the sources which it contains. But 
that the Alvahatae are surrounded by the desert, 
like so many islands in the middle of the sand, and 
that there is a desert of three days' journey be- 
tween them and the Said. The author of the book 
of Lobab writes the name Alvach, and says, that 
it is a celebrated region of Egypt in that district, 
where it borders on the deserts of western 
Africa : Jacutus, on the contrary, in his Homo- 
nymes enjoins, that the name should be written 
Vachatas without al, and adds, that there are 
three regions to the west of the Said of Egypt, 
beyond the moimtain which runs parallel with 
the Nile, and that these are called the first, mid- 
dle, and farthest Vachas. That the first of these 
is very well cultivated; and that among many 
other wonderful things, there aie rivers and hot 
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springs in it with a fetid smell : also, that there 
are many plantations of palms and cultivated 
lands ; but that the inhabitants are in a wretdied 
state (populum victu miserum*). This is a 
correct and graphic description of the OasLs, if 
we consider the Oasis Magna as the first, and 
the district or valley containing the Oasis of 
Dakkel, Ferafreh and el Bahnasa as the middle, 
and the Oasis of Amim the fiirthest. 

Abulfeda sayst, ** That al Vahat lies to the 
south-east of Santariah (Siwah), and that the 
district of Angela is situated between Magreb 
(Muggreb) or Western Africa, and al Vahat; 
and that the common boundary of Egypt 
and Magreb is a line drawn between a certain 
mountain on the coast (implied to be the 
lesser Catabathmus) to the tract of al Vahat, 
and hence along it to the boundary of Nubia. 
Edrissi (Hartmann, page 303. from the Parisian 
manuscripts), says Santariah is a small city 
•where there is a minbar or pulpit, or sacred 
place, from which the Koran, &c. is read. The 
inhabitants are a mixture of the Berbers and 

* Michieles Marginalia, p. 5. 

f Migor Rennell, Geographical system of Herodotus. 
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Arabs. Palms are in abundance, but there are 
few fountains. 

Ibn el Wardi says, that Santariah is a tract 
of country which has a city of the same name, 
and adds, that it is inhabited by Berbers mixed 
with Arabs. In it are found iron mines. Be- 
tween this city and Alexandria there is a great 
desert Major Rennel justly concludes, that the 
brief descriptions of Santariah, as £ur as they go, 
equally apply to Siwah ; and from the discoveries 
of modem travellers, it can scarcely be doubted, 
that the Oasis of Amun of the ancients, and 
the Santariah of the Arabian geographers, are 
the same as the Oasis of Siwah discovered by 
Browne. 

John Leo, a Mahommedan by birth, was bom 
at Grenada. When his native place was taken, 
1492, by Ferdinand and Isabella, he retired to 
Africa, where he resided a considerable time, 
and was thence called A£ricanus. He embraced 
Christianity under Leo X., who highly esteemed 
him. He died about 1526, leaving a very valu- 
able description of Africa written in Arabic, and 
likewise a work on the lives of the Arabian 
philosophers. * 

* Sir Archibald Edmonstone. Herbelot 
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Leo Africanns concludes a list of the islands 
which stretch across the north of Africa with 
Gadamis Fezza (Fezzan Angela and Eloah), 
and in another place informs us, that el Ouah 
is a country situated in the desert of Libya, a 
hundred miles from Egypt, where there are 
three forts, many houses, rich fields, and an abun^ 
dance of date trees/** The forts alluded to may 
be the enclosures containing the three Roman 
temples in the Oasis Magna, which from their 
elevated situation, and amazingly thick strong 
walls, have evidently been used as forts. 

Hartmannt mentions the different ways the 
ancient authors wrote the name of the Oasis. The 
reader may probably have noticed them in the 
different translations. Edrissi, al Vahat, al Vah, 
al VAhdt, al Alvdhit* Abulfeda, three times al 
V&hkt. The author of the book of Lobab, al Vdh. 
Jacutus, without the article, Vahat. Ibn al Vardi, 
al Vahdt. Schulten, author of a geographical 
lexicon, al Vah and Vah. The ancient Greek and 
Roman writers AuoursiSj Oases. The Arabs of the 
present day call an Oasis, Wah, or el Wah the 
Oasis, pronounced very broadly, which is nearly 



* Sir A. £dmonstone» p. 123. 
f £dris8ii Africa, p. 486. 
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the same as Strabo's Auasis, leaving out the 
Greek termination sis. 

Poncet was I believe the first modem traveller 
who discovered any of these Oases. He visited 
the Oasis Magna in 1698 ; but as his brief de- 
scription of that region is the only notice of it 
we possess between the l6th and 19th centuries; 
and as it gives us some information of the go- 
vernment at die period he passed through it, and 
is highly graphic of the situation of the Oasis it- 
self, and of the character of the deserts which he 
crossed on his way to Ethiopia, I will conclude 
this article by la3mig it t before the reader. 
" We set forward (he says •) from Monfaloot on 
the Nile (See Map) on the 2d October, early 
in the morning, and from that day we entered 
a frightful desert* These deserts are extremely 
dangerous, because the sands, being moving, 
are raised by the least wind, which darken 
the air, and falling afterwards in clouds, pas- 
sengers are often buried in them, or at least 
lose the route which they ought to keep. We 
arrived (he continues) on the 6th Oct. at He- 
laoue. *T is a pretty large borough, and the 

* Voyage to Ethiopia, London, 1709. 
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last that is under the Grand Signior's jurisdiction. 
There is a guard in it of 500 janissaries and 300 
spehis, under the command of an officer whom 
in that country they call Kachif. Helaoue is very 
pleasant, and answers fully its name, which signi- 
fies a country of sweetness. Here are to be seen 
a great number of gardens watered with brooks, 
and a world of palm trees, which preserve a 
continual verdure. Coloquitinda is to be found 
there, and all the fields are filled with senna, 
which grows upon a shrub three feet high. 
This drug, which is so much esteemed in Europe, 
is of no use in the country hereabouts. The 
inhabitants of Helaoue in their illnesses, make 
only use of the root of Ezula, which for a whole 
night they infuse in milk, and take the day afler, 
having first strained it through a sieve. This 
medicine is very violent, but 't is what they like, 
and commend very much. The Ezula is a thick 
tree, the blossom of which is blue ; it grows 
into a sort of ball, of an oval figure, full of cotton, 
of which die people of the country make pretty 
fine cloth. 

" We rested four days at Helaoue, to take in 
water and provisions, for we were to pass through 
a desert where there was neither brook nor foun- 
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tain. The heat is so excessive, and the sands of 
those deserts so burning, that there is no march- 
ing barefoot without having one*s feet extremely 
swelled. Nevertheless, the nights are cold 
enough, which occasions troublesome distem- 
pers in diose who travel through that coimtry, 
unless they take great precautions. After two 
days' march we came to Chabbe, which is a 
country full of alum, and within three days we 
reached to Selyme, where we ftimished ourselves 
with water for five days, from an excellent spring 
which is in die middle of the desert. Those vast 
wildernesses, where there is neither to be found 
bird nor wild beast, nor herbs, nor so much as a 
litde fly, and where nothing is to be seen but 
mountains of sand and the carcasses and bonea 
of camels, imprint a certain horror in the mind 
which makes the voyage very tedious and dis- 
agreeable. It would be a hard matter to crosa 
these deserts without the assistance of cameW^ 
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INSCRIPTION 



ON THE 

PROPYLON OF THE TEMPLE AT EL KHARGEH. 



I. lOYAIOX AEMHTPI05: XTFATHrOS OAI A02 

TOr nEM*0ENTO2 MOI AIATAFMATOS YHO 
TOr KYPIOr HFEMONOX 

II. TlBEPIOr lOTAIOY AAEHANAFOT TO ANTirPA- 

*0N TMEIN YOETASA IN EIAOTEI : AnOAAT- 
HTE TflN ErEPrEXIftN L B AOTKIOr ' 2E- 

BAiTor lorAniKior 

III. FAABA ArrOKFATOFOS *An*I A lOYAIA lEBAS- 

THI TIBEPI02 IpYAlOI AAEHANAP02 AEFEI 
HAIAN HFONOIAN HOIOYMENOS TOY AIAME- 

9 10 

NEIN Tft nPOXH KA- 

IV. TArTHMATI THN OOAIN AnOAAYOYXAN TftN 

EYEPrEIIftN A2 EXEI DAFA TftN XEBAXTftN 



HI and MHI are often oBed, according to the original inscriptions, for H and MH. 
' Omrcctff SfifiaiSos restoration by Dr. Young and Mons. Latronne. * Y's 

restoration and L's original confirmed. ^ L conf. : rest, by Y v/wf, *Yt 
and L o oonf. ^ L o conf. : rest, by Y rov Btov AciiSiov. * L o 

AiiSiov. ^ L o conf. : rest, by Y erovs B, " Y r and L o conf. 

" rest, by Y and L orig. xpo<niKovTi. '° Y r and L o conf. 

X 
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KAI TOr THN AinrnrON en EYITAeElA A!A. 
roriAN EY0YMft2 YDHPETEIN THI TE ETeH- 
NIA KAI THI MEnX- 

V. THI t" NYN KAIPftN ETAAIMONIA MHI BAPTNO- 

MENHN KAINAI2 KAI AAIK0I2 EIXOFAEEII 
XXEAON AE ES OY TH2 DOAeSx EOEBBN RATA- 
BOilMENOX YnO TftN ENTYrXANONTftN KAT 
OAirOYI KAI KA- 

VI. TA ITAHGH TftN TE EN0AAE EYIXHMONEITA- 

TflN KAI TON KAI TON rEftPrOYNTON THN 
XftPAN MEM*OMENftN TA2 ETTIITA FENOMi^ 
NA2 EOHPEIAI OY AIEAinON MEN KATA THN 
AJT EMOY AYNAMIN TA EOEirON- 

VII. TA EnANOP0OYMENO2 INA AE EYeYMOTEPOI 

nANTA EAniZHTE OAPA TOY EIHAAMYANTOI 
HMEIN Eni XftTHPIA TOY OANTOS ANOPmmN 
TENOYS EYEPFETOY 1EBA2T0Y AYTOKPATO- 
P02 FAABA TA TE DPOI IftTHPIAN 

VIII. KAI TA nPOI AnOAAYIlN KAI HNffiKHTE 

OTI E4>PONT12A TON U?01 THN YMETEPAN BO- 
H0EIAN ANHKONTflN OPOETPAH^A ANAFKAIffi 
OEPI EKATTOY TON EmZHTOYMENllN 02A 
ESE2TI MOI KPEI- 

»» L rpuriJMyumi» " Y ir and L o rw. "1 r and 

L o conf. " L o conf. : rest, by Y oucov. " L without 

rm¥ jccu : Y without km. *• Y and L tfuurrov. " Y r and 

L o conf. >« Y r and L o conf. »• Y o vfuy. » y r and 

L o conf. *' Y o conf. : L o i^kovtw^. *• Y r and L o conf. 

« L conf. : Y jcptyctv. 
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IX. NEIN KAI nOIEIN TA AE MEIZONA KAI AE- 

OMEN A THI TOY AYT0KPAT0P02 AYNA- 
MEftS KAI MErAAEIOTHTOI AYTftI AHAftXft 
META nAXHI AAH0EIA2 TON GEIW TAMIEY- 
lAMENnN EII TOYTON TON 

X. lEPnXATON KAIPON THN THI OIKOYMENHZ AI- 

*AAEIAN ETNflN TAP OPO OANTOI EYAO- 
niTATHN OYSAN THN ENTEyIiN YMflN YHEP 
TOY MHI AK0NTA2 ANGPlinOYl EK TEAft- 
NEIA2 H AA- 

XI. AA2 MIienXEII OYXIAKAS HAPA TO KOINON 

e02 TftN EHAPXEinN HPOI BIAN AFEZOAI KAI 
OTI OYK O BA TE TA HPATMATA TO 

nOAAOY2 AHEIPOYI ONTAl THI TOIAY- 

XII. THI nPAFMATEIAI AXOHNAI MET ANATKHI 

EniBAHOENTlIN AYTOII TON TEAftN AIODEP 
KAI AYTOI OYTE HFAFON TINA EII TEAO- 
NEIAN H MIiemiN OYTE ASft EIAftl TOYTO 

XI II. IYM<I>EPEIN KAI TAII KYPIAKAII YH*01I TO 

META nPOeYMIAI EKONTAI HPATMATEYEI. 
0AI TOYI AYNATOYI nEHEIIMAI AE OTI OYA 
EE TO MEAAON AKONTAI TK ASEI TEAftNAI 

XIV. HI MIieilTAI AAAA AIAMII6flIEI TOII BOY- 

**Y r andLoconf. ** Loconf. : rest. byYtavfMrcvuvMv. "Yr 

and L o conf. " Y r t$ot s L o ffiot. ** Y oX— fcXa—tlt : 

L r tXiyta c/SXa^w. *> Y r and L o conf. " according to Y >'. 

" Y r and L r conf. " L o conf. : rest by Y tow. " Lo 

conf.: according to Y o rw tiuw oKorra. 

x2 
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AOMENOIZ EKOYIim nPOEPXEZOAI MAAAON 
THN TflN nPOTEPflN EOAPXAN AI11NK)N IW- 
UeEIAN WAAAIIftN H THN nP02 KAIPON 
T1N02 AAIKIAN 

XV. MEIMH£AMEN02 EHEIAH ENIOI nP0«A2EI TRN 

AHMOHflN KA* AAAOTpIa AANEIA nAPAXO- 
POrMENOI Ell TE TO HPAKTOPEION TINAX 
nAPEAOSAN KAI EIJ AAAA2 WAAKAX A2 
KAl aT AYTO TOYTO 

XVI. ETNflN ANAlPEeEI2A2 INA AI HPAsEIS TON 

AANEinN EK TftN YnAPXONTON ftll KAl MH 
EK TftN SflMATftN EnOMENOI TH TOT eEOT 
IEBA2TOY BOYAH2EI REAEYft MHAENA THI 
TftN AHM02IftN HPO^A- 

XVII. lEI HAPAXftPEIieAI HAP AAAftN AANEIA A 
MH AV 2 E5 APXHZ EAANIIEN MHA OAflS 
KATAKAEIEZ0AI TINA2 EAEY0EPOY2 EI2 W- 
AAKHN HNTINOYN EI MHI KAKOYPFON MHA 
£12 TO nPAK- 

XVIII. TOPEION ESft TON (XtEIAONTftN EI2 TON 
KYPIAKON AOrON INA AE MHAAMOSEN BA 
PYNHI TA2 nPOX AAAHA0Y2 rTNAAAAFAX 
TO TftN AHMOSIftN ONOMA MHAE lYNEXffil 
THN KOINHN niXTIN 

** Y r and L o conf. ** L conf. : (cconUng to Y /uiairaiwi- 

* Y r and L o conf. " Y o conf. : L has not to. * L o and Y r 

conf. " according to Y iV. *• Y r and L o oonf. *' accord- 

ing to Y and L ovtos. *> L o and Y r conf. *> Y r futt* : L r i^ 
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XIX. 01 TM IBPflTOnPASIA HPOI A MH AEI KATA- 

XPflMENOI KAI nEPI TAYTH2 ANAPKAinS 
nPOETPAYA EAHAnen TAP MOI nOAAAKE 
on HAH TINES KAI moeHKAS EHEIPAIAN 
A«EAE!0AI NOMIMflS 

XX. rEFONYIAI KAI AHOAEAOMENA AANEIA IIAPA 

TON AnOAABONTON ANAnPAIIEIN nPOI BIAN 
KAI ArOPAIMOYI ANAAAITOYS nOIEIN AnC 
XnnNTEI TA KTHMATA TON nNHIAMENflN ftS 

XXI. ZTMBEBAHKOTON TI2IN ANABOAIKA EIAH*0* 

EK Tor *n;KOY hi rrpAXHroK hi tipatma- 

TIK0I2 hi AAAOI2 TON nPOSO«EIAUKOTON 
TOI AHMOSIfll AOnil KEAETO OYN 02X12 AN 
EN0AAE 

XXII. EniTP0n02 TOY KYPIOY HI 0IK0N0M02 
YHOnTON TINA EXHI TON EN T0I2 HM02I- 
012 nPArMA2I ONTON KATEXEIOAI AYTOY 
TO ONOM H nPOrPA*EIN IN EI2 TftI TOI- 
OYTOI 2YMBAAAHI 

XXIII. H MEPH TftN YHAPXONTON AYTOY KATE- 
XEIN EN T0I2 AHM02IOI2 rPAMMATO«MrAA. 
KI0I2 nP0204EIAHMA EAN AE TI2 MHTE 
0N0MAT02 KATE2XHMEN0Y MHTE TON YH- 
APXONTON KPATOY- 

**/*/* Y r and L o conf. *> h o conf. : aoeordiiig to T amXaarom. 

** Y rand LofiA.i)^i«c ^ Yrand Loconf. "Y oand LoSq/uxriou. 
" Yrand Lo oro/ta. ** Y u> ... ru : according to L r iva >«)>('*• "Lo 
conf. : according to Y r /9 /ufiq. ** Y r and L o conf. " L omits tm>. 
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XXIV. MENnN AANISHI NOMIMOS AABfiN YTIOeil- 
KHN HI «eA£flI A EAAN12EN KOMIXASBAI HI 
KAI nNHIHTAI TI MHI KATEXOMENOY TOT 
ONOMAT02 MHAE TOT mAPXONTOS OYAEN 
nPAFMA ESEI 

XXV. TAX MEN TAP UPOIKAS AAA0TPIA2 OYIA2 

KAI OY TON EIAH40TON ANAPflN KAI O eEOI 
IEBAIT02 EKEAEYIEN KAI OI EIIAPXOI EK 
TOY *IIKOY TAI2 ITNAISI AnOAIAO20AI OH 
BEBAIAN AEI 

XXVI. THN nPIlTOnPASIAN WAA12EIN ENETET- 
X0HN AE KAI nEPI TON ATEAEIflN KAI KOY- 
♦OTEAEiaN EN All EITIN KAI TA nP020 
AIKA AEIOYNTON AYTA2 *YAAX0HNAI OS. 

eE02 kaayaToz 

xxvii. ETPAYEN nOSTOMftI AHOAYftN KAI AE- 
rONTON YTTEPON KATAKEKP120AI TA YHO 
lAIirmN nPAX0ENTA EN TOI MElftI XPONftI 
META TO "tAAKKON KATAKPEINAI KAI DFO 
TOY TON ©EON 

xxvui. KAAYAION AOOAYIAI EOEI OYN KAI BAA- 
BIAA02 KAI 0YHITEIN02 TAYTA AIIEAY- 



** T and L hne pt/uiMS. " L o conf . : according to T oXAct^iic- 

iowca. " L o conf. : according to Y wpoaiiKO. • Y r an*' 

lioconf. *> Y r and L o conf. •• Lo conf. : reat. by Yjirf* 

*KcucKor. "ho conf. i according to Y tavroKfum. •• Y r an^ 

Lo con£ 
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IAN AM*OTEPftN TON EHAPXnN EHIKPIMATA 
♦TAAim KAI EKEINflN KATHKOAOY0HKO- 
TftN THI 

XXIX. TOr 0EOY KAAYAIOY XAPITI flTTE AHOAE- 
AY10AI TA MHAEnn ES AYTON EIinPAX- 
0ENTA AHAONOTl Ell TO AOlffoN THPOY- 
MENHD AYTOIX ATEAEIA2 KAI KOY*OTE- 
AEIA2 YHEP AE 

XXX. TON EK TOY KAI2AP02 AOFOY HPAXOENTflN 

EN TOI ME2fiI XPONftI HEPI AN EK4>OPIA KAT- 
EKPI0H III OYHrrEINOl EKEAEY2EN TA KA©- 
HKONTA TEAEK0AI KAI AY- 

XXXI. TOI "iTHMI AnOAEAYKni TA MHAEim Ell- 
IIPAXOENTA KAI HPOI TO MEAAON ME^ 
NEIN AYTA EOI T012 KA0HKOYII AAIKON TAP 
KTIN TOY! ftNHIAMENOYI KTH- 

XXXII. MATA KAI TIMA2 AYTON AnOAONTAS ftZ 
AHMOIIOYI TEflPrOYI EK«OPIA AHAITEIIOAI 

TO TI 

TON lAMlN EAA*ftN AKOAOY0ON AE E2TIN 
TAK TflN XEBAITON 

XXXIII. KAPIH KAI TO TOY2 EITENEII AAESAN- 
APEII KAI EN THI XOPA AIA TOTHPIA2 KAT- 
0IK0YNTA2 "l MHAEMIAN " 

« Y o and L p ^Xaaamr. * Y r and L o conf. " Y r and L o 

conf. " L conf. : ovrott omitted by Y. "," Y r and.L o conf. 

w L o and Y rconf. " L conf. : accordingto Y 6 mn^Ttnmfiaerm x»P"'- 

^ accordmg to Y r mu row tyytrta AStiartptu : according, to L o trytrta a» 
also trytrmv poathac. ^* Y r rq . . . otf filupyta tcaroutmrras : L r ti| 

iro\« Sia ipiKtfyua Karoacmimt. "" according to L r (u /MtS^uw : Y 

omita these Words. ''rest.by LaAAityXttro^pYravqTaiKaftiaMwafaywOaii 
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XXXIV. nOAAAKiS MEN EHEZHTHZATE K AYTOI AE 
«rAAl!n nZTE MHAENA TQN ETTENON AAEs- 
ANAPEftN EK AEITOYPnAI XflPIKAI ATEieAI 
MEAH2EI AE 

XXXV. MOI KAI TAI JTPATHnAl META AIAAOIH- 
MON nPOI TPIETIAN ENXEIPIZEIN T0I2 KATA- 
ITAeHIOMENOK KAeOAOY AE KEAEYfl OIA- 
KK EnAPXOI En AYTON AX0ENTA E«6A- 

xxxvi. 2EN KPFJNAS; AOOAYIAI MHKETI EK AIA- 
AOnZMON ATEXeAI EAN AE KAI AYO EOAP- 
XOI TO AYTO OEWONHKOTEI ffil KAI KO- 
AAJTEOS ErriN O ETAOrilTHZ O TA AYTA 
EIX AIAAOnXMON 

XXXVII. ArON KAI MHAEN AAAO nOIftN lUHN 
APFYFISMOY nP0*A2IN KATAAEinUN EAYTft 
KAI TOII AAA0I2 nPAPMATIKOIX nOAAOl 
OYN HEMKAN EKXTHSAI MAAAON TftN Um 
KTHMATUN £12 

XXXVIII. HAEION TH2 TIMH2 AYTON ANHAftKOTEI 
AIA TO KA0 EKA2T0N AIAAOn2MON TA AYTA 
ITPATMATA E12 KP12IN ArE2eAI TO A AYTO 
KAI HEPi TflN EN lAIfll AOmi nPATMATllN 
ATOMENftN I2THMI ffg- 

XXXIX. TE EI TI KPI0EN AnEAY0H HI AnOAYSH- 

2ETAI YnO TOY nP02 Tffl lAHll AOrftl TETAT- 

** T r and L o conf. ''Looonf.: YrhaMryxtiptn". ^Loonf.: 

according to YrAryok '* L conf. : according to Y iqwat. ** Lconf.: 

pro «AaYum)s. '" Y r and L r conf. " Y r and L o conf. 

*»,*•,•," Y r and L o conf. 
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MENOT MHKETI ESEINAI TOYTO EKAITEA. 
AEIN KATHTOPftl MHAE Ell KPKIN AFEIGAI 
HI O TOYTO nOIHIAJ AIIAPAITH. 

XL. Till EHMIftBHIETAI OtAEN TAP ErTAI OEPAI 
TflN TTKO^ANTHMATftN EAN TA AOOAEAY- 
MENA AFHTAI Eft2 TI2 AYTA KATAKPINHI 
HAH AE THS nOAEOS 2XEAON AOIKHTOY FE- 
NOMENHD AIA TO 

xLi. nAHeOZ TftN 2nfK0*ANTftN KAI OAIHI OIKIAX 
2YNTAPA220MENH2 ANATKAIffiv KEAETft EAN 
MEN TK TUN EN lAIfll AOmi KATHFOPftN Iff 
ETEPfll XYNHTOPllN EEAFHI YnoeEIIN HAP- 

■ 1ITA20AI? rn 

xui. AYTOY TON nPOIATrEIAANTA AI KAI MHAE 
EKEINO! AKINAYN02 H EAN AE lAini ONOMATI 
KATENETKflN TPEfz YnoeESEII MH AHOAEISHI 
MHKETI ESEINAI AYTftI KATHFOPEIN AAAA 
TO HMIIY AYTOY 

xuii. TH2 OY2IA2 ANAAAMBANEZOAI AAIKflTATON 
TAP ETTIN nOAAOI2 EOATONTA KINAYNOYI 
YIIEP OYIMIN KAI TH2 EHITIMIAI AYTON AIA- 
nANTOI ANEYeYNON EINAI 

xuv. KAI KAOOAOY AE AEYEOMAI TON rNfl- 



"aeeordingtoTr and Louw. •* T r and L o conf. "Yrand 

L o conf. *> L o conf. : according to Y r ori/uot. *> Y r ««- 

Xnw KW : L r SiomARKrofuu. 
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MONA TOT "lAICnr AOrOY ANTA KAINOIIOIH- 
eENTA HAPA TAX TON lERASTOS XAPITAI 

M 

E 2 

XLV. ENAUXeENTAI ITKO^ANTAX ttl EAEI ETIHIl- 
PH2AMHN OTK ATNoS A OTI nOAAHN OPO- 
NOIAN nOIEIXeE KAI TOY THN AimiTON ES 
EYTTAeElA " ES HI 

XLVi. XOPHFIAI EXETE 02A OION TE HN EnANQP- 
eniAMHN ENETYXON TAP MOl nOAAAKII 0/ 
KAe OAHN THN XAPAN rEllPrOYNTES: KAI 
EAHAAZAN OTI HOAAA KAINA KATEKPIOH 

xLvii. * AA TEAE2MATA SITIKA KAI APFYPIKA 
KAI OYK ESON TDK BOYAOMENOI2 EYXEPQI 
KAeOAIKON TI KAINIZEIN TAYTA AE KAI TA 
TOIAYTA KATAKPIMATA OYK EHl THN ©H- 
BAIAA MON* 

XLVui. ' EHI T0Y2 nOPPft NOMOYI TH2 KATO 

xiipa: aaaa kai ta npoArriA thi noAEOZ 

E*eAi;EN THN TE AAESANAPEHN KAAOYME- 
NHN XftPAN KAI TON MAPEOTHn" 

** L o oonf. : Y r atifiiov 6tou. ** L o warra ra: T r w rs «•>■• 

** rest, by L nwioftttvm nfi m» wpoypa^ anvptmms. HSi| Ic kw vaMuao' 
TOW titan tiiSnxfivTca : Y o ia t , . ra . . m auri . . mn/oi ..«..(. " Y r 

conf. " Y o conf. : according to L o aywomr. " L o and Y r 

conf. ** rest by L tuvta>«i>, <{ qt waXAot itw luyaKu. <* Y r 

and L o conf. ' L conf. : Y omits oi. * Y r and L o coof^ 

' Y r m^Xoicu Kar<Kpi9i|vai> : L o roXXa Kaims KorMptAf. * Y r (« 

oAAa : L T «u juryoXo. * according to h KtrttfUfian. * aceoid- 

ing to Y r and L r /tonir. ' rest, by Y and L owI<. •Loeonf-'- 

Y omits KOTM. ' according to L wpoaarwa : to Y wfoarra, " reit 

by L K(Af vM «w. 
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xux. 12 KAT NOMON XTPATHrOII EINA EI TINA 

KAiNa: TH ErnrrA iientaetia ta mhi 

nPOTEPON TEAOYMENA KAeOAIKfiS H OAH- 

eiKftl NOMftN H TOnA- 
L. en TAYTA EK THN IIPOTEPAN TAHIN AHO- 

KATAITHXnilN nAPENTES AYTON THN AHAI- 

THIIN A KAI Ein TON AIAAOHIMON AX0EN- 

TA EK tan" 
LI. EKOA lA ETI KAI nPOTEPON KAI THN AME- 

TPON EE0Y2IAN TflN EKAOrnTON AIA TO 

nANTAI AYTftN KATABOAN EHI Tffl HAPA- 

rPA*EIN AYTOYX DAEirTA EKE 
Lii. Eg or lYNEBAINEN AYT0Y2 MEN APrVPIZEX- 

0AI THN AE AirrnTON ANAITATON FEINEI. 

0AI KAI NYN TOI2 AYT012 OAPArrEAAft 

MHAEN ES OMOUIM 
Liii, rPA*EIN AAA AAAO TI TftI KAOOAOY XO- 

PI2 TOY KPEINAI TON EOAPKON KEAEYft AE 

KAI TOII rrPATHrOIX MHAEN HAP EKAOnX- 

TftN METAAAMBANEIN XflPII ** 



" according to Yr turrafonovrpanrtoti ntt. hj Ltou xora ro/ur orpanrfott, 
" Y va-- 1 KpUhirai ra : rest, by L rmmfX"" •)n)p«a<r9<m»' Ktertupitii rovro. 
" Lbasnota. " rest.by Ltomutw eTii\iMiaTMi' /tq aroKvirm. "rest, 

by L tKo^aira tttn: Y has y -- tiaaa •• ni. •• Y r mw mn': L o 

conf. "Lohas--!': Yohaa<KT>-i'. >• Y r and L o conf. 

" L o conf. : Y r is yti>«r9ai. " Y r oiuumiueros wpvyfo^ui oXX - - »«a : 

I< r tioiumfM—mfaypa^m oAXaxt- " L o conf. : according to Y Kptrau 

" according to L irapa. " rest, by L mxiftfitttt -njf : Y o is x»f"» 

Y 2 
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uv. HI EIIAPXOY KAI OI AAAOI AE nPATMATI- 
KOI FAN TI EYPEenSI YETAES H IIAPA TO 
AEON nAPArETPAWTEI KAI TOE lAIflTAE 
AnOAnXOYIIN OION AnHTHemAN KAI TOX 

Lv. EH TO AHMOHON TH2 A AYTH2 KAKOTEX- 

NIA2 E2T1N KAI H AETOMENH KATA iTTNGYIN 
AnAlTHH! OY HPOI THN OYIAN ANABA* 

Lvi. npoi rrrKPiiiN apxaiai etepun tinun 

ANABAIE TH2 AAHOEIAI AYTIK OYAEN 40- 
KEI AIKAIOTEPON EINAI OA-" 



Lvii. KAI nPOOYMIEE FEftPrEIN TOYS ANePO- 

noYx" oTi np02 to aahoez thx 

OYSHI ANABAlEftl KAI THI BEE** 



Lvin. or nPOI 2YKO*ANTIAN TftN KATA rYNOYlN 
nAPAFPAiONTnN H AnAlTHXIX E2TA1 EAN 



AE Til ESEAETXGH YEY2A- 



** L o conf. : Y o wofarfttruDports. * L o conf. : Y r owp tanmfit tf 

ofxtuM' • - V. ** rest, by L rixrovrar mrvruxomra' «t. " L o conf' '■ 

Y r *Mi» omMrfium xora ovro^w oiraiTqirctt. ** Y r and L o conf. 

" reft, by L wrafiaao' tov NciAjw nortytav, aSOux : according to Y r arofitto ■ • 
mtiKm. *> Y o wufiaatm* : L r amfiamttw twtu " L r taffff ^ 

0ov\oitmio$ KU lalf oAqr np' X'f" Kmoanof :Yoi(4ai--i-- itw. " ^ ' 

•nd li o conf. ** Y r (iSotu : L r tttkorn. ** Y r MfeffV 

Xtfttht 0*$frYittinityriticccraTrir€H>a$tura'. " Yrconf. : LraW'* 

" Y r and L o conf. "Loconf. : Ymoii^auiv^ofiM'ar. "Yr 

<{<^*YX»' tituvaro -- v tot ror : L r ({(Aryx^X 4'fiwa/Mwt rovro, ttt n h- 
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I.1X. ION TPinAAXION AnOAaiEI 0101 MEN TAP 
E*OBH0H1AN AKOrSANTEl OEPI ANAMETPH- 
2E1G: THI EN THI AABEANAPEftN 

M. MENH2 KAI TIE APXAIA2 EH THN IHN OY- 
AEnOTE 2X0INI0N KA^ NEXSH MH MATHN 
XYN^EIienXAN OYTE K T0AMH2EI 

LXi. I THN ANA ETPH2IN OYTE E H2ETAI 

MENEIN TAP 0<^EI E3 AMINOS AYTHI AI- 

KA A AYTO I2THMI EPI TftN TO K 

Lxn. HN nPOlTENHMATHN ftTTE AEN ED AYTllN 
KAINIZEI0AI OEPI AE TflN APXAIOTE 
XEttN ENKEI N YMllN AI2 

jjciii. NH AAAKI2 IIAEON HEPIE IH2AN 

*> Y r and L o conf. ^ L r conf. ^^ Y r AAttaySpfwr x«f>ai : L r AAc{- 
opiptmif x^P^» iratircp fiffitfietuffienis, ^* L r conf. : Y r ovScv c^ci n|f op- 

Xoiof Tijf , CIS ip. *• Y o and L r icaTiyrex9i|. ♦* L r (rvrdcio^dKror : Y r 

crofurtfiMrav. 



DR. TOtJNO. MONS. LBTRONNB. 

60 ovT€ YiToXfitiaay 60 res roXfjtfiffti avavtov 

61 - - irrfv avAMerpi^ffiVt owe 61 c6]cu ri|v ava[jji]€Tp^inv, ovrt 
rOAMHSOYSIN eri* /ueyecv e[ir<^Mp]i}<rerar fAeweiv yap 
yap 0<tEiAcI e£ auivos avrris . o^iXer[e rois] e{ auavos av- 
ii<AION' TO b* avTo ionifil rj|i itKa[itafAa9i* t]o 6* avro 
KAI IIEPt Ttiv TO taT^fi[i cot ire]pc rwy ro [ra0- 

okov KQivrnv ahut\ 

62 «v 9rpOffyevi}/iarwv, w^rre OY- 62 wv wpoffyevfifiartifP [«]ffre 
Sey 671^ avmry icaivc^effOai* Tcepi ovjhey tw avTdiv KaiviSeffOar 
be r«K apxoiore PUN ANA- ircpi ie rwF apxa(orcX[eiii»r] 
M ETPHffcwy ey cei . • fij/io- ere[i]«v, ei'rec[/i€y«]v v/iwi^y 
vauy i| . . au [piy T^ty TeXiav awaiTtfaiy 

efieTpri 

63 cv i| offai noXKaicti . . xXeOy 63 flrajf o« [ey]X[oyt]OTac iroX- 
nEpitifioav tXi/v apyvpiafxov Xukis, ht\ffT€ ov] wXtoy irepi- 
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HAHN APnfPKMOr TON nPATM 

KAI TH2 TO PraN EOITP 

LXiv. OKPATOPl rPAY TA TUN AAAft 

ATTOI AHAOIft MONftI AYNAME I TA TOI- 

AYTA OA 112 EKKOnXElN 
Lxv. AI TH2 n TftN HTHPIAZ H AEKHS 

TEXIA KAI nPONOIA YS n TOY 

or AEIBIOY 
Lxvi. BA KAI 1^01 2EB TV OKFATO- 

POI EmW IB 



DR. TOUNO. 

TUP ayOjJievmv mi Tifs rw 
irov CXI • . a • • 



64 . • € • . r«. avroKparopt ypa- 
fttv • • II ra Tttv a\\^v, • . 
eaN avrwc difXw rtti fiovtat 
hvvafiE^tU ra rotavra o\ • • 

65 . . atn|<rAI r«v AYr«N 2i#- 
TjjPiaf fi biHreKfir EYEpye- 
ffia Kai wpopoia , . ETOVs 
irPwroY rov AecjSiov 0EOY • . 
lOYAniKIOY 

66 TAAjSa Kaiaapo$ ZeBal- 
TOv avTOKparopot' Eiri^c ij3 



MOlfS. LBTRONNE. 

€[iro]ijjo'av irXifK apyuptfffnv 
Ttav irpay[/iarcff]wy sac 117s 

Kaiaa] 

64 pc [£e/3a]^tt! a[vr}oKy>ar9p( 
•y[p]fn//[irf, Kat ra fiey^ara iwt 
oXXftiy aVT^a bfiXtterm fjLOvm ht' 
vafi\€vm'\ ra rocavra oX[cr]kK 
[€]cicairr[ei>'* tihfi yap v/ici' or- 
e^i^Oil re 

65 p]c Tjys icarrmv [v/i]w[»'] w>- 
fTpcas i|^i];ven|s [evepjye^a 
rai frpovoia [e^oif, ero]vf vptr- 
To\y Aovr]cov Aei/3iov po»X- 
Tiiriov FaX- 

66 i3a Kac<rapos [Ie^]a<rr[ov] 

avTOKparopos eiri^[c] IB 
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< B ) 

INSCRIPTION 

AT 

EL KHABGEH. 

t. POIIAftNIOl ITPATHrOl 

II. TH2 nEM*eEIIHI MOI YUO TOT KYPIOY HFE- 

M0N02 
Mil. ETOAHI lYN TOI YnOTETArMENm UFOl- 

TA-- 
TV. TA ANTirPA«A YMEIN YnOTETAXA IN 

EIAO — 
V, YTA K OHeHTE KAI MHAEN THENAN- 

TION TOK nP02 



MONS. LBTRONNE. DR. TOUNG. 

1. TJoffiivvioSf arpartiyos [Oa- 1. Tloatinvtos inpaniyoM' 

2. ri|f w€fifd€ttnis fioi vwo top icv- 2. ri|s ir€fi^ettrti$ /lioc wo tov «v- 
piov riy€fioyos pcov <ffytfiovos 

3. €[iri]aroXjj«, ovF tf vwoTtray- 8. dricrroXiiSy ^vk rwi viroreray 
^ew irpoffra[y;iarc, r /tieywi vpo^raFMATI 

4. airra] ra aiTiypa^a v^cy inro« 4. ra nwOypa^a Yfjtir vwort" 
reraxa, tJ'* etbo\T€s ft" rava o* €<^1'E£ 

5. j|5e>» iropajXoyoy re rai fii^SeK 5. Aira c ATANaH0i;re, «ac 
yweyamoy rots npov^ firihev vrevayrtov rots wpo9» 

TETArMENOIX 
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VI. 1 ENATOY TIBEPIOY KAAYAIOT 

KAI2AP01 

VII. AYTOKPATOPOI MEXEIP Z 

VIII. AniTllN nOIEIAftNIllI rrPATH- 
nu 0A2E.. 



IX. 



TH2 nOAEHS YOEeHKA AlA- 
TAFMA 

X. HE YAI B YAOMAI OVN EON 

XI. E THI MHTPOnOAEI TOY NOMOY KAl 
KAG E- 

XII. N AYTO nPOeElNAI 1A*EII KAI EYIHMOIi: 

XIII. KAI rAY*OMENA TENHTAI TAX EMOY 



MONS. LETKONNB. 

6. fiKOVtn raOfirc]. L. tvoTOv Ti- 
fieptov KXav^ov Kaitrcipos 

7. [2e/Ja^ow avjroicparoposy /le- 
\€ip Z. [Vvaios Ovep- 

8. yiXios Ka]niTmv Tloff€iitiPim, 
arpartiyti Oao€[us, 

9. x^^^^* ^*] "J* i-oXewf To[h€ 
e£]cOi|Ka itarayfta 

10. [rovro jca« eirt fi]>^a a[ou Bo]w- 
XofAQi wp [rovs] tdv 

11. [apxas ev]re n| /AijrpowoXet 
rov yo^ov cac ca6^ c[jca0Ti|r 

12. woXif avr]© rpoOeiyat aa^at 
. KQi evanfiois [ypoftfiaeiy, 

18 iFtt iray] n «oXi[rp] ^Xa ye- 
yijToc ro v[ir*] tfiou ImaBePra]* 



DR. YOUNG. 

6. ETXEIPIZHTE- EToYI 

tvarov Ti0€ptov xXavitov m«- 
ffapos 

7. XEBArrOY FEPMANIix^i' 
avrorparopos* uevecPE 

8. FNAIOS OYAAEPIOX 
KAHlrt^y votreiimyuat vrpa' 
Tfiymi oaoeiS 

9. . . . rj|s iroXewf «io .... ftj«* 

10 fKWil^f ... BOvUfiOi 

OVV €€fl 

11. re n|i /ii7rf>oiroXei to» roftf» 
KOi «o6' e- 

12. Fa AvTo wpoStivai (Fofeii 
rai evfftifiou FPAMMAll 

13. «aTA <rrHXj|V o yenjr"* 
roxa En* e/iov. 
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( C. ) 
INSCRIPTION 

ON TBB 

TEMPLE OF EL KHAROEH. 



I. rNAI02 OY ' AIOI KAniTflN AETEI 

II. KAI nAAAI MEN HKOYON TINA2 AAHANAI 

AAIK0Y2 KAI nAPAAOFI- 

III. A2 rnO TON nAEONEKTIKflS KAI ANAIM12 

TAIX ESOY 2 AnO- 

IV. XPOMENIIN TElNESeAI KAI NYN AE EN TH TON 

AIBYftN MAA12TA 

V. ETNftN YnoeEJEI OTI ANAAI2KETAI TINA APIIA- 

ZONTON AAE 

VI. 112 TON Eni TAI2 XPEIAI2 (12 YHOKEIMENA EI2 

AAnANA2 

VII. KAI SENIA2 AYTftN TA MHTE ONTA MHTE 

0*EIAONTA Ei*NAI 



' Y r Iou\Mi ! L r Ovtfyikms. V, Y r and L o conf. < Y r 

eonf. : £■ r rap€Aoyui9turas. ' Y r tBtuimt rait rf. * Y o 

oiwuM : li o <{«imau. ' Y r and L o conf. * Y r and L r conf. 

* L o conf. : according to Y o awXta. '* Y r and L o conf. " L o 

conf. : according to Y r ttnat. ■* Y r and L o conf. 

Z 
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VIII. OMOinS AE KAI ' PEIllN ONOMATI &I0 

KEAETIl tOY2 

IX. '^OAETONTAX AlA TON NOMllN rrPATIflTAI 
KAI innElZ KAI 

X. TATOPAI KAI EKAT0NTAPXA2 KAI XIAIAP- 
XOYI KAI TOYT 

XI. nOYI AOANTAX ** AEN AAMBANEIN MHAE AN- 

FAPEYEIN EI MHl 
xn. TINEI EMA AlHAllMATA EXOniN KAI TOTTOn 
AE STETH AE- 

XIII. XEZeAI TOY! AIEPXOMENOYI YOOKEIMENON 

TE MHAENA MHAEN OPAT- 

XIV. TEIN ESn TON YOO MASIMOY ITAeENTIlN 

AN AE Til Ani H OL AE- 

XV. AOMENON AOIUHTAI KAI EIinPASHI AHMOSIA 

TOYTON TO** KAIIAOYN 

XVI. Era EHTIPASn OY AYT02 EOPAEEN TON NO- 

MON KAI Till MHNY2ANTI 

XVII. TO TETPAIIAAIEION MEP02 Aftlft EK THI TOT 
KATAKPieENTOX OYIIA2 



** rest, by Y aKyap€««w : L o oyyapfMw. i^ YrandLocanf. '•Yr 

and L o SioSfvorroi. >* L o conf. : according to Y r Ar/vrriovs. '^ Yr 

Ktu oraropds : L r Kot iuT»ropa$, ** Y r rovs koiwovs : L r rovt opOptunvS' 

'• Y o and L o fAifitw. * Y r and L have ayyapcvfiy. *' L o 

conf. : Y r fXaM^'* ** according to Y o and L o /Mror lix^- 

$m. »» Y r and L o conf. ** Y r ortm : L o cai'. * Yr 

and L o conf. * Y o and L o ZwomKow, •^»'*»* Y r ini 

L o conf. ** L o conf. : Y r rerpearkufftw, •' Y r an^l L o 

conf. 
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XVIII. " A2IAIKOI rPAMMATEIS KAI KftMOFPAM- 
MATEI2 KAI TOnOFPA- 

XIX. II KATA NOMON OANTA 02A AAOANA- 
TAI EK TOY NOMOY Ul TINA 

XX. HEnPAKTAI IlAPAAOnK H AAAO TI ANAF 

e AN KAI 
xxt. IsHKONTA EniAOTIHAN 01 AE DPOZ OHBAI- 
A02 AIA TETPAMHNOY eEOIEN (eis) 

XXII. AOnSTHPlA KAI nP02 BAIIAEIAHN TON KAI- 
XAP02 AHEAEY0EPON TON EK 

XXIII. TOY AOriXTHPlOY KAI T0Y2 EKAOri2TA2 
nEWnETftlAN IN EAN^nAPA TO AI- 

XXIV. KAION AEAOrEYMENON H nEDPATMENON H 
TOYTO AIOPGftXOMAI 0M01I12 



^ Y r 01 fieuriXucoi : L r oi fMv jBoo'iXucoi. ^ Y r and L r rowoypa/A' 

fMTccf . •* Y r conf. : L r « ru^a ttnttw/KUertu. »» Y r cw 

aMopBwrw mu a - • : L r aawfpwpwBmrtofy xeu, ci firi, X. *" L o conf. : 

Y r 9^om§s tiiorms or. "^ L o conf. : Y r #»« nff . •* L r 

conf. : according to Y o rrpKXti Bpo, ^ L r ^pvrttvw ra, *^,*^ Y r 

and L o conf. *• Y o has i» - - 7 : L o has ra «c. *• Y r and 

L o conf. ^ Y r conf. : according to L r car ri irttpa, ^ Y o 

conf. : according to L o KtXayurfietfmif, ^ L o conf. : rest, by Y wapa- 

rrtteffuwow. '^ L o conf : according to Y o Ihtpwrofuu. 
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320 ON THE TEMPLE OP EL ZIAN, 

( D. ) 
INSCRIPTION 

ON THE 

TEMPLE OF EL ZIAN. 

I. AMENHBI eEIlI MEnXTni TXONEMrPEH: KAI 

TOII 

II. SITNNAOIX eEOre YHEP TH2 EII AUINA AIAMO- 

NHS ANTHNEINOr 

III. KAKAPOS TOY KYPIOY KAI TOY SYMnANTOI 

AYTOY OIKOY O 2HK02 TOY lEPOY KAI TO 

IV. nPONAON EK KAINHS KATEZKEYA2GH EOI AOT- 

lAIOY HAIOAnPOY EOAPXOY AirYIlTOY 

V. SEirnMIOY MAKFflNO£ EniriATOY rrPATHrOYN- 

TOI nAINIOY KAIUTftNOI 

VI. ETOYS TPITOY AYTOKPATOPOZ KAIZAPOS TITOTT 

AIAIOY AAPIANOY ANTIINEINOY 

VII. lEBATTOY EY2EB0Y2 MESOPH OKTO KAI At 

KATH 

' According to Young wurrparriyov. 
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( E. ) 

INSCRIPTION 

ON THE 

TEMPLE OF D008H. 

I. YOEP THX TOT KYPIOY 
AYTOKPATOPOI NEPOY A 

II. TPAIANOY API2T0Y XEBAITOY FEPMANIKOY 
AAKIKOY TYKH2 EOI MAPKOY POYniNOY 
AOYnOY 

lu. EnAPXOY AinrnTOY xapahiai kai tois eE- 
OK METirroi! 01 Ano tik; kypjenikoi 

rPAYAN- 

IV. TEX THN OIKOAOMHN TAYTHN HPOX EYIE- 
BAIA2 XAPIN EnOIHXAN HO AYTOKPA- 
TOPOI KAKAP02 

V. NEPOY AAPIANOY APIITOY XEBAITOY FEP- 
MANIKOY AAKIKOY 



322 ON THB TBMPLB OP EL KHAR6BH, 



( F. ) 



INSCRIPTION 



OK THB 

TEMPLE OF EL KHARGEH. 



A AOMAI AHAOYZeAI 

nPOl HAPTYPION M 
MHN £KEnA£TIKOYZI 

nmroN akoytase 

FA ATHN TOT KYPIOr 
ETOAMHIAN HIKE 
nHX TI AAMBANO 
AAKIl n ATI 
eANTOI r 
POrPA*H 

rrPATHrai— n 

SHKONTA 
PON IIP02 T 
zon £A 
nEiN nxi 

KAI TA AM 



■ Y r tc KOI $ovXaiuu. * Y without n. * Y o wapa. * Y r 

eonf. • Y r voAAwcit wapar. • Y r •w rots ym. ' Y r 

orfontTmi, without TI. ' Y o ca. 
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KAI TOYS T 
nHPEASTOY 

HAH npoAEra 

TflN EI KAI 
NOITOT TTOYIA 

— AAlTft 
Iff 

— ITftNI 

— N MOI META 
rPAMA nPOTIOI EI 
TPOnOAEI TOT OAOY N 



• Y r rotavTTii J. '• Y o w€ptX<nov. " Y r conf. *• Y rovs a. 

" Y o ^ooijX. »♦ Y r cXflMTo-w. '* Y r trvw without i. >« Y r 

ayp - - av - - ori o «i5 - - -/HfrpoiroXci rov oXov po. 



TRANSLATION 

OF 

THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

ON TBK 

PROPYLON OF THE TEMPLE AT EL KHARGEH, 
OASIS MAGNA. 

(A.) 

I, Julius Demetrius, commander of the 
Thebaic Oasis, have transmitted to you a copy of 
the ordinance sent to me by the Lord Governor, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander ; that being acquainted 
therewith, you may enjoy its benefits: in the 
second year of Lucius Augustus Sulpicius Galba, 
the Emperor : the first Phaophi, according to the 
Augustan Julian calendar. 

Tiberius Julius Alexander says: Taking all 
possible care, that the city remain in proper 
order, enjoying the benefits which it has from 
the Augusti ; and that Egypt, continuing in 
tranquillity, be cheerfully obedient, in abundance 
and in the unprecedented happiness of the pre- 
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sent times, not being aggrieved by new and 
unjust exactions: and almost from the time of 
my coming to the city, having been entreated by 
these, meeting me both in small numbers and in 
multitudes of the most respectable persons here, 
both these, and those that are employed in cul- 
tivating the land, complaining of the injuries 
lately committed: I have not omitted indeed, 
according to my power, to correct the things 
which are pressing. But that you may hope 
with the greater confidence for all things from 
him, who has now shone out upon us for the 
safety of the whole race of mankind, our bene- 
factor, the august Emperor Galba, both with 
regard to your safety and to your enjoyment ; 
and may know, that I have taken care of what 
can contribute to your advantage, I have issued 
positive edicts respecting each particular of what 
was required, as far as I have the power of judg- 
ing and of acting. And with respect to things 
of greater importance, and which require the 
power and majesty of the Emperor, I will explain 
them to him with all truth : the gods having 
reserved the security of the world to this most 
auspicious period. For I am especially aware, 
that your remonstrance is most reasonable, that 

A A 
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men should not be brought against their will 
into the exchequers, or unto other payments of 
their substance, by force, and contrarily to the 
common custom of the provinces ; and that it 
hath injured in no small d^ree their a&irs, that 
many, who are unacquainted with such a mode 
of proceeding, should be brought up by con- 
straint, having impositions laid upon them. I 
have therefore myself neither brought any man 
into the exchequer or unto pa3rment, nor will I 
do so ; knowing this to be of service also to the 
imperial accounts, that they be managed by per- 
sousy who are wSling and able and possessed c^ 
^eal. And I am persuaded, that any one for the 
future will not force persons to act as tax-gather- 
ers or officers of the accounts against their will, 
but will remunerate those who are db^>o6ed to 
come forward voluntarily: since I rather ob- 
serve the established custom of former governors 
than imitate the occasional injustice of any iiir 
dividual. For some, under the pretence of the 
public demands, and making over the debts of 
other persons, have thrown certain individuals 
both into the debtors' prison and into other 
places of confinement ; which for this very reason 
I have thought proper to suppress, in order that 
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actions may be upon the property, and not upon 
the persons of debtors* Following the will of the 
divine Augustus, I ordain, that no one, under 
pretence of the public accounts, shall make over 
debts from others, which have not been originally 
contracted to him : and that no freeman shall on 
any occasion be incarcerated in any gaol, except 
the malefactor ; nor be confined in the debtors' 
prison, except such as are in debt to the royal 
revenue. And that the name of the public debts 
may not interfere in the smallest degree with the 
interests of private commerce; and that they 
may not injure the public faith, who abuse in 
an improper manner the rights of priority of 
payment, I have issued a positive edict on this 
mibject also. For it has repeatedly been made 
known to me, that certain persons have attempted 
to withdraw pledges which were according to law, 
and to re-claim loans by force from those who had 
received them, and to annul the validity of sales, 
taking away the possessions of purchasers, as 
having made agreements with persons, who had 
received the property only for a term from the 
treasury, or with military commanders. Or tax- 
gatherers, or some others of those indebted to the 
public revenue. I therefore ordain, that what- 

A A 2 
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ever commissioner of the Emperor or adminis* 
trator may here have any one suspected of those 
employed in the public business, he shall identify 
his name, or openly declare it, in order that no 

one may engage with such a person ; or to 

hold certain parts of his property in the public re- 
cords as a debt. But if any person, neither having 
his name so entered nor his property under 
control, may lend according to the law, having 
taken security, or may already have resumed 
what he has lent, or moreover may have bought 
any thing without having his name or his pro- 
perty entered, he shall not be disturbed. But 
with respect to the marriage portions which are 
alienated, and which have not become the pro- 
perty of the husbands, both the divine Emperor 
and the governors of the province have ordered 
them to be paid out of the Treasury to the wives, 
whose priority of payment must remain inviolable. 
And I have also been addressed respecting im- 
mimities and partial exemptions^ among which 
are the entrance dues ; the petitioners requesting, 
that they may be preserved, as the divine Claudius 
ordered in his rescript to Posthumus, conceding 
them; and saying, that the things which had 
been exacted in the mean time by individuals 
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had been afterwards condemned^ after that Flac- 
cus had condemned them, and that the divine 
Claudius had previously remitted them. Since 
therefore Balbillus and Vestinus remitted these 
payments, I observe the decisions of both these 
governors, they also acting in conformity with 
the gracious pleasure of the divine Claudius j so 
that the pajntnents, which had manifestly never 
been exacted from them, were remitted, the im- 
munities and partial exemptions being confirmed 
to them for the ftiture. And with respect to what 
had been exacted in the mean time on Caesar's 
accoimt, upon which a rent had been established, 
as Vestinus ordered the people sums to be paid ; 
I also decree, having remitted what has never 
been exacted, that the payments remain for the 
future as they are established. For it is unjust 
that those, who have purchased possessions and 
given the price of them, should be required to 
pay rents for their own estates, like public 
tenants : and it is . consistent with the gracious 
intentions of the Augusti, that both the native 
Alexandrians and those, who are quietly dwell- 
ing in the country, should be brought into 
no . . . . Ye have often desired, and I 
adhere to the regulation, that no one of the 

A A 3 
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native Alexandrians should be burthened with 
the district-services : and I shall take care» that 
military commands shall be retained fbr three 
years by those who, after mature consideration, 
shall be appointed to them. And I conmiand 
absolutely that, whenever a governor shall once 
have given judgment and acquitted a person 
brought before him, the individual shall not 
again be brought to trial: and that, if two 
governors shall have agreed in opinion, the 
accuser is also to be punished, bringing forward 
the same things twice to a trial, and producing 
no other result than leaving an occasion to com- 
plain of extortion against himself and other tax- 
gatherers. Many persons have on this account 
thought proper rather to remain deprived of 
their own possessions, having spent more than 
the value of them, from the custom of bringing 
to a judgment the same matters before every 
court of inquiry. And I make the same decree 
respecting matters brought forward in a private 
action : that, if any thing having been tried has 
been dismissed, or shall be dismissed, by the 
judge appointed to try private causes^ it shall 
be no longer lawful for the accuser to renew his 
suit, nor to bring the cause forward again ; or 
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whoever does act so, shall be fined without 
excuse : for there will be no end of informations, 
if cases which have been dismissed may be 
brought forward, until some one issues judg- 
ment against them. The city having now 
indeed become almost uninhabited on account 
of the multitude of informers, and every family 
being disturbed ; I peremptorily command, that, 
if any one of those, defending another, as accus- 
ing on his own account, may bring forward an 
objection, the informer must be presented by 
him, that this person may not be exempt from 
responsibility : and if any individual, bringing 
forward three accusations in his own name, shall 
not support them, that it shall no more be law- 
ful for him to institute any action, but let half 
of his property be taken away : for it is most 
unjust that one, who has endangered the pro- 
perty and honor of many, should himself escape 
wholly unpunished. And in aU cases I shall 
direct the registrar of the private causes to take 
account of all innovations, inconsistent with the 
gracious intentions of the Augusti .... 
those, who have been proved to be corrupt in- 
formers, I have punished, as it was proper. But 
I am not ignorant, that you also take great care, 
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that Egypt may remain in tranquillity • . . 
from which . . . the expenses of the games 
which you have, I have regulated as much as 
possible: for I have had many applications from 
agriculturists throughout the whole countiy» 
and they have stated that many new things have 
been established against them . . . • other 
exorbitant taxes in com and money ; and that 
&cilities were not afforded to those desiring to 
improve their estates upon an extensive scale j 
but that ' these and similar adjudications had 
taken place, not only in the Thebaid and in the 
distant nomes of the low country, but had pre- 
occupied the suburbs of the city, both that 
called the district o£ the Alexandrians and the 
Mareotis . . . • to the commanders of 
the nomes, that, if any sums have been newly 
exacted within the last five years, which were 
not before universally or for the most part paid 
by the nomes or prefectures, they must restore 
these things to their former state, relinquishing 
the demand of them, and what have been 
brought into the account from the .... I 
have also restrained already the excessive power 
of the collectors, inasmuch as all complain 
against them, that they rescind the most of 
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. . . • whence it has come to pass, that 
they are enriched, but that Egypt is subverted. 
And now I command these same persons to 
assess nothing according to the similitude of 
another place, nor to do any other thing at all, 
without obtaining judgment from a governor : 
and I order the military commanders to receive 
nothing from the tax-gatherers without the per- 
mission of a governor. And if the other revenue 
officers may be foimd to have falsely or illegally 
rescinded any accounts, they shall both make res- 
titution to the individuals, as much as they have 
been imposed on, and shall pay so much into the 
public treasury. And as a part of the same evil 
practices, a demand is spoken of, made accord- 
ing to a general survey, and not in conformity 
with the existing ascent of the river .... 
taking the ancient registers of some other 
ascents for a general judgment; whereas nothing 
seems to be more just than according to the real 
state of the inundation • . . • And it is 
reasonable for the cultivators to labour with 
alacrity, when knowing that they are to be rated 
according to the existing inundation, and the 
ground overflowed .... The demand shall 
be not according to the corrupt information of 
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those altering the accounts in conformity with 
the general survey ; but if any one may be 
convicted to have falsified, he shall pay three 
times the amount to the public treasury. And 
as many as have been alarmed by hearing of an 
admeasiurement having taken place in the country 
of the Alexandrians ; this being fixed and 
ancient, the measuring-rod has never been 
carried over the land: let them not be unne- 
cessarily terrified. Neither will any one dare to 
propose nor undertake an admeasurement j for 
it must remain at the just rate established from 
the commencement of it. And I ordain the 
same concerning the late additions, so that 
nothing of these shall be disturbed. But with 
respect to the more ancient admeasurements 
established among you .... have had 
no other effect, than the extortion of the tax- 
gatherers and the oppression of the husbandmen 
. . . I shall write to the Emperor, and shall 
show the chief of other matters to him, who 
alone is able entirely to remove such things, if 
his constant beneficence and vigilance for the 
safety of all . . . The first year of Lucius 
Livius Galba Caesar Augustus, the Emperor. — 
Epiphi 12. 
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(B.) El Khargeh. 

Posidonius commander : I have placed before 
you copies of the letter sent to me by the Lord 
Governor, with the ordinance subjoined to it ; 
that being acquainted with them, you may con- 
sider and do nothing contrary to the things com- 
manded. The ninth year of Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar the Emperor, Mechir the 7th . . . 
Capito to Posidonius, the commander of the 
Oasis. I have subjoined the ordinance from the 
city . • . Having sent therefore, I desire 
the prefects to set it forth in the chief city of 
the nome, and in each city, in clear and legible 
characters: and let these my commands be 
sculptured quickly. 



(C.) El Khargeh. 

Cnoeus Virgilius Capito says: I have both 
heard long ago some unjust expenses and false 
chargers to be made by certain persons avarid-- 
ously and shamefully abusing their powers : and 
I have just now been informed, that in the 
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territory of the Libyans certain things are con- 
sumed by those seizing them under pretence, as 
it were, because of their necessities, as being set 
apart for their expenses and entertainments; 
which charges are neither true nor admissible : 
and in like manner under the name of the service 
of couriers. Wherefore I command those travel- 
ling through the nomes, soldiers, and horsemen^ 
and seijeants, and centurions, and tribunes, and 
all others, to take nothing nor to exact the pri- 
vileges of coiuiers, except certain have my war- 
rants ; and these passing along only indeed to be 
accommodated with lodging : and that it be laid 
down, that no man do any thing, beyond what 
were established by Maximus. But if any in- 
dividual may give, or consider any thing as 
given, and exact as for the public service, I 
will exact ten times the amount of what he has 
exacted from the nome, and give a four-fold 
portion to the informer out of the property of 
the condemned. The royal scribes, and the 
village clerks, and the clerks of the districts in 
each nome, shall keep a register of all, that is 
expended by the nome upon any one : that, if 
this or any thing else has been irregularly com- 
mitted, they may be recorded, and may repay 
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sixty-fold. But the inhabitants of the Thebaid 
may for four months come up to the tribunals 
of accounts : and let them address themselves 
to Basilides, the freedman of Caesar, an o£Scer 
of the tribimal of aocounts, and to the comp- 
trollers; that, if any thing may be adjudged 
or done contrary to what is just, I may in like 
manner put this in orden 



(D.) On the Temple of el Zian. 

To Amenebis, the supreme god of Tchone- 
myris, and to the associated gods of the temple, 
for the eternal preservation of Antoninus Csdsar 
our Lord, and his whole house. The cell of the 
temple and the vestibule were repaired and 
renewed under Avidius Heliodorus, governor of 
Egypt ; Septimius Macro being commander-in- 
chief, Plinius Capito being general of the forces, 
in the third year of the Emperor Caesar Titus 
-^lius Adrianus Antoninus Augustus, the Pious. 
Mesore the eighteenth. 
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(E.) On the Temple of Doosh. 

For the fortune of the Lord Emperor Caesar 
Nero . . . Trajan Optimus Augustus Ger* 
manicus Dacicus, under Marcus Rufiinus Lupus, 
Governor of Egypt, to Serapis and the supreme 
gods, those of * . . . having written, erected 
from a principle of piety this building. The 
nineteenth year of the Emperor Caesar Nero 
Adrian Optimus Augustus Germanicus Dacicus. 

• Probably Cyrene. 



the end. 
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